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ADVERTISEMENT. 

rFd»Rea^ {Hodd meet hete 
with any dung, which he had 
.not before attended to, it will not 
be in the Ob&rvaticaK upon the Gmv 
ftitution and Courle of Nature, theic' 
being all obvious 3 but in the Appli- 
cation of them : In which, though 
titere i< nothing but what appears to 
me of Jbme real Weight, and there- 
fcre of gteat Importance; yet he 
will obferfe fevenil things, which 
will appear to him of very little, 
if he can think things to be of lit- 
tle Importance, which aie oi tiny 
teal W«^t at all, upon fuch a Sub- 
jeft at Rdigion. However, the pro^ 
(a> per 
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ADrERTISEMENT. 
per Force of the fbllowing Treatile, 
lies in the whole general Analogy 
confidered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to 
be taken for granted, by many Per- 
fons, that Chriflianity is not fo much 
as a Subjei% of Inquiry ; but that it 
is, now at length, di&overed. to te 
feaitious. And accordingly they 
treat it, as if, in the prefent Age, 
this were an agreed Point, among 
all People of Difcenuncnt; and 
nothing remained, but to iet it up 
as a principal Subjed of : Mirth and 
Ridicule, as it were by Way of Rer 
pri^, for its having io long inter- 
rupted the Plealiires of the World. 
On the contrary, thus much, at leafl, 
will be here found, not taken for 
■granted, but proved, that any teafb- ■ 
nable Man, who will thoroughly con- 
lider the Matter, may be as much 
allured, is. be is of lai own Being, 
that 
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ADVERriSEMENT. 
that it is not, bowcver, fo clear a 
Caie, that there is nothing in it 
There is, I think, iboog Evidence 
of its Truth ; but it is certam no 
one can, upon Principles of Reafon, 
be fatafied of the contiaiy. An'd 
the praflical Confequence to be 
drawn from this, is not attended to, 
by every one who is concerned in it 
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INTRODUCTiaN. 



PRobable Evidence is efTentially didin- 
guiflicd from detnonftrative by this, that 
it admits of Degrees ; and of all Va- 
riety of them, from the highcft moral Cer- 
tainty, to the very loweft Pfcfumption. We., 
cannot indeed fay a thing is probaWy tme up- 
on one very flight Prefumption for it j be- 
caufe, as there may be Probabilities on both 
fides of a Queftion, there may be fome «- 
gainft it : and though there be not, yet a flight 
Prefumption does not beget that Degree of 
Convidion, which is implied in faying a 
thing is probably true. But that the flightcft 
poflible Prefumption is of the nature of a 
Probability, appears from hence ; that fuch 
low Prefumption often repeated, will amount 
even to moral Certainty. Thus a Man's ha- 
ving obferved the Ebb and Flow of the Tide 
to Day, aifords fome fort of Prefumptiott, 
though the loweft imaginable, that it may 
happen again to Morrow; But the Obfervation 
of this Event for fo^many Days, and Months, 
and Ages together, as it has been obferv^ by 
B Man- 
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Mankind, gives us a full AlTurancc that ic 
will. 

That which chiefly conftitutes Probahility 
is exprefled in the Word Likely, i. e. like 
fome Truths or true Event j like it, in it- 
felf, in its Evidence, in fome more or fewer 
of its Circumftances. For when we deter- 
mine a thing to be probably trae, fuppofe that 
an Event has or will come to pafs, 'tis frotn 
the Mind's remarking in it a Likenefs to fome 
other Event, which we have obferved has 
come to pals. And this Obfervation forms, 
in numberlefs daily Inftances, a Frefumption, 
Opinion, or fiiU Convidion, that fuch Event 
has or will come to pafs ; according as the 
Obfervation is, that the like Event has fome- 
times, moft commonly, or always fo for as 
our Obfervation reaches, come to pais at like 
DiAances of Time, or Place, or upon like 
Occasions. Hence arifes the Belief that a 
Child, if it lives twenty years, will grow up 
to the Stature and Strength of a Man } that 
Food will contribute to the prefcrvation of its 
Life, and the Want of it for fuch a Number 
of days, be its certain DeflnK^ion. So like- 
wife the Rule and Meafure of our Hopes and 
Fears concerning the Succefs of our Purfuits } 
our Expectations that Others will a£t fo and 
fo in fuch Circumftances ; and our Judgment 

* Vcnlumlt> 

that 
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INTRODUCTION. iij 

that fuch Actions proceed from Tuch PnncU 
pies ; all Thefe rely upon our having obler'^ 
ved the like to what we hope, fear, expe^, 
judge J I lay upon our having obferved the like, 
either with refpet^ to Others or Ourielves* 
And thus, whereas the Prince '' who had al* 
ways lived in a warm Cliaiate, natural!/ con' 
eluded in the way of Analogy, that there wad 
no fuch thing as Water's becoming hard ; be-t 
caufe he had always obferved it to be fluid 
and yielding : We on the contrary, from Ana-i 
logy conclude, that there is no Prefumptton 
at all againil This : that 'tis fuppofeable, there 
may be Froft in England any given Day in 
"January next j pro^ble that there will oil 
fome Day of the Month ; and that there is a 
moral Certainty, u e. Ground for an Expe^* 
don \nthout any Doubt of it, in Ibme Part of 
other of the Winter. 

Probable Evidence, in its very Nature, a& 
fords but an imperfei^ kind of Information ; 
and is to be confidered as relative only to 
Beings of limited Capacities. For Nothing 
which is the poilible objed: of Knowledge, 
whether pail, prefcnt, or future, can be pro* 
bable to an infinite Intelligence ) fince it can-* 
Dot but be difcerned abfolutely as it is in itfelf, 

^ The Story it vM bv Mr. Licit iA tha Chsptei of Piob»- 
fcility. 

B 3 certainljr 
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INTRODUCTION. 

certainly true, or certainly ^Ife. But to Us-, 
Probability is the very Guide of Life. 

From thefe things it follows, that in Que- 
ilions of Diiiicutty, or fuch as are thought io, 
where more fatisfaflory Evidence cannot be 
had, .or is not fcen j if the Refult of Exami- 
nation be, that there appears upon the whole^ 
any the loweft Prefumption on One fide, and 
none on the Other, or a greater Prefumption 
on One fide, though in the lowefl Degree 
greater; this determines the QuefUon, even 
in matters of Speculation ; and in matters of 
Practice, will lay us under an abfolute and 
formal Obligation, in point of Prudence and 
of Intereft, to aft upon that Prefumption oc 
low Probability, though it be fo low as to 
leave the Mind in very great Doubt which is 
the Truth. For furely a Man is as really 
bound in Pradence, to do what upon the 
whole appears, according to the heft' of his 
Judgment, to be for his Happinefs, as what 
he certainly knows . to be fo. Nay further, 
in Queflions of great Confequence, a reafona- 
bie Man will think it concerns him to remark 
lower Probabilities and Prefumptions than 
thefe ; fuch as amount to no more than fhow- 
ing One fide of a Queilion to be as fuppofea- 
ble and credible as the Other : nay fuch as tmt 
amount to much lef^ even than this. For 
numberlels Inflances Ought be mentioned 
refpe^ng 
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rcfpeding the common Purfuits of Life, where 
a Man would be thought, in a literal Senfe, 
diftraded, who would not ad, and with great 
Application too, not only upon an even Chance, 
but upon much lefs, and where the Proba- 
bility or Chance was greatly againft his luc- 
ceeding '. 

It is not my Defign to enquire further into 
the Nature, the Foundation, and Meafurc of 
Probabihty j or whence it proceeds that Like- 
nefi fliould beget that Prefumption, Opinion, 
and full Convidion, which the human Mind 
is formed to receive from it, and which it does 
ncceflarily produce in every one ; or to guard 
againft the Errors, to which Reaibning from 
Analogy is liable. This belongs to the Sub- 
jea of Logick; and is a Part of that Subjedl 
which has not yet 'been thoroughly confide- 
red. Indeed I £hall not take upon me to lay, 
how far the Extent, Compafs, and Force, of 
analogical Reafoning, can be reduced to ge- 
neral Heads and Rules } and the Whole be 
formed into a Syftem. But though fo Iltde in 
this Way has been attempted by thofe who 
have treated of our intclleaual Powers, and 
the Exercife of them ; this does not hinder 
but that we may be, as we unqueftionably are, 
affured, that Analogy is of Weight, in various 
Pegrees, towards determining our Judgment, 

' See Clup. vi. Part JI. 

B3 and 
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and our Praflice, Nor does it in any wife 
ceafc to be of Weight in thofc Cafes, becaufe 
Perfons, cither given to difpute, or who re- 
quire things to be ftated with greater Exadl- 
nefs than our Faculties appear to admit of in 
practical Matters, may find other Cafes in 
which 'lis not eafy to fay, whether it be, or 
be not, of any Weight j or Inftances of feem- 
ing Analogies, which are really of none. It 
is enough to the prefent Purpofe to obferve, 
that this general Way of arguing is evidently 
jiatural, juft and conclufive. For there is no 
Man can make a QueiUon but that the Sun 
will rife to morrow ; and be feen, where it is 
fcen at all, in the Figure of a Orplc, and not 
in that of a Square, 

Hence, namely from analogical Rcafoning, 
Origen ^ has with lingular Sagacity obferved^ 
that be •who believes the Scripture to have pr$^ 
ceededfrom Him who is the Author ofNature^ 
may well expeS to find the fame fort of Di^~ 
cutties in if, as are found in the Confiitution 
of Nature. And in a like way of Reflexion 
it may be added, that he who denies the 
Scripture to have been from God upon Ac- 
count of thefe difficulties, may, icx the very 

' X^i fei'i rM yi r*> iin^ npAJiifMiw tu urirtalf r« uir- 
ft0i ltr«i rcDTOi tm Vfi^i^i wam^, tri 'ira mp i>; srirur; wrsi* 
ri riTf ^vrSri tm it^ Mmf A«y«, rovnt ig infi rS» ycftfimi. 
fhilocal. p. jy Ed. Canf. 

feme 
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INTRODUCTION. vij 

iame Reafon, deny the World to have been 
formed by Him. On the other hand, if there 
be an Analogy or Likenefs between that Sy- 
ftecn of Things and Difpenfation of Provi- 
dence, which Revelation informs us of, and 
that Syftem of Things and Difpenfation of 
Providence, which Experience together with 
R.eafon informs us of, /. e. the known Courfe 
of Nature \ this is a Prefumption, that they 
have both the fame Author and Caufe ; at 
Icaft fo far as to anfwer Objeflions againft the 
former's being from God, drawn from any 
thing which is analogical or iimilar to what is 
in the latter, which is acknowledged to be 
firom Him : for an Author of Nature is here 
fuppofed. 

Forming our Notions of the Conilitution and 
Government of the World upon Reafoning, 
without Foundation for the Principles which 
we afliimc, whether from the Attributes of 
God or any thing elfe j is building aWorld upon 
Hypothcfis, like Det Cartes. Forming our No- 
tions upon Reafbning from Principles which are 
certain, but applied to Cafes to which we have 
no Ground to apply them, (like thofe who 
explain the Stmdture of the human Body, and 
the Nature of Difeafes and Medicines from 
mere Mathematicks without fufficient Data ; ) 
U an Error .much a-kin to the fcvmer : fincc 
what is affiimed in order to make the Reaibiw 
B4 ing 
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ing applicable, is Hypothelis. But it tnufl; be al- 
lowed juft, to join abftra)5t Rcafooings with the 
Obfervation of Fafts, and ai^uc from fuch 
Fafls as are known, to others that are like 
them ; from that Part of the Divine Govern- 
ippnt over intelligent Creatures which comes 
lender our View, to that larger and more ge- 
neral Government over theqii which is beyond 
it ; and from what is prefent, to coUed, what 
is likely, credible, or not incredible, will be 
hereafter. . 

, This Method then of concluding and de- 
termining being pradlical, and what, if .we 
\vilt atft at all, . wc cannot but a£t; upon in the 
common Purfuits of Life ; being evidently, 
conclufive, in various Degrees, proportionable 
t.0 the Degree ind Exaftnefs of the whole A- 
jialogy or Likenefs; and baving< lb. great Au' 
thprity for its IntrodufticMi into- th&9uteeii of 
Religion, ■evftn:revealcd Religion^; my Defigu 
t$ to apply it to that Subjeft in general, both 
natural and revealed: taking for proved, that 
there is an intelligent Author of Nature, and 
i».aturaJ Governor of the World. For as there 
is no Prcfumption againft This prior to the 
Proof of it : fo it has been often proved with 
accumulated Evidence ; from this Argument 
pf Analogy and final Caufes; from abftraifl 
RcafoningS} from the moft antiontrTradi- 
IJJW ^<^ Tf Aiqiony ; ^nd from tl}e general 
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Conient of Mankind. Nor does it appeaF, fb 
iar as I can find, to be denied, by. tne Gene^ 
rality of thofe who proiele themfelves di&tii*J 
fied with the Evidence of Religion. 

As there arc Some, who, inAead of thus 
attending to what is in Fad the Conftitution 
of Nature, form their Notions of God's Go- 
vernment upon Hypothecs : fo there are O- 
there, who indulge themfelves in vain and idle 
Speculations, how the World might poflibly 
mve beoi framed otherwife than it is ; and up- 
(« Suppofition thatTiungs might,- in' ima^ning 
diat they ihould, have been difpofed and canied 
on after a better Model, than what a[^>ears in 
the prefedt DifpoHtion and Condudt; of them. 
Suppofe now a Perfon of fuch a Turn of 
Mind, to ge on with his Reveries, till he had 
at length fixt upon fome particular Plan of Na- 
ture, as appearing to him the befl. One 

{hall icarce be thought guilty of Detraftion 
againft human Underftanding, if one fliould 
lay, even beforehand, that the Plan which 
this fpeculative Perfon wbuldfix upon, though 
he were tlie wifeft of the Sons of Men, pro- 
bably wcfuld not be the very beft, even ac- 
cording to his own Notions of bejii whedier 
he thought Tlat to be fo, wluch af&rded Oc- 
cafions and Motives for the Exercife of (he 
gteateft Virtue, or which was produftivc of 
the gncateft Happipefs, or that The^ twb 
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were neceilarily ctHineded, and run up into 
one and the fame Plan. However, it may 
not be amifs once for all to fee, what would 
be the Amount of thefe Emendations and 
imaginary Improvements upon the Syftem of 
Nature, or how far they would miflead us. 
And it ieems there could be no ftopping, till 
we came to fome fuch Conclusions as thefe : 
That all Creatures ihould at iirft be made as 
perfed and as happy, -as they were capable of 
ever being : That Nothing, to be fure, of Ha- 
zard or Danger fhould be put upon them to 
do } fome indolent Peribns . would perhaps 
think Nothing at alt : Or certainly, that ef- 
fectual Care (hould be taken, that they ihould, 
whether nece(Erily or not, yet eventually and 
in Fa£i:, always do what was Right and moft 

■ conducive to Happinels, which would be 
thought eafy for infinite Power to effeO: j ei- 
ther by not giving them any Principles which 
would endanger their going wrong; or by 
laying the right Motive of A^on in every 
Inftance before their Minds continually in fo 
ftrong a Manner, as would never fail of in- 
ducing them to ad conformably to it : And 

. that the whole Method of Government by 
Punifliments ihould be rcjefted, as abfurd j 
as an awkward round-about Method of carry^ 
ing things on ; nay as contrary to a princi|Kil 
Purpofc, for which it would be fuppofed 
Creatures were made, namely Happinefs. 

Now, 
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Now, without confidering what is to be laid 
in particular to the feveral Parts of this Train 
of Folly and Extravagance ; what has been a- 
bove intimated^ is a full direct general An- 
swer to it, namely, that we may iee before- 
hand that we have not Faculties fer this kind 
^of Speculation. For though it be admitted, that 
from the firA Principles of our Nature, we 
unavoidably judge or determine Some Ends to 
be abfcdutely in themfelves preferable to O- 
thers, and that the Ends now mentioned, or 
if they run up into one, that this One is ab- 
iblutcly the beA ; and coniequently that we 
muft conclude the ultimate End defigned, in 
the Conftimdon of Nature and Conduct; of 
Providence, is the moll Virtue and Happinels 
pofi&ble : Yet we are &r from being able to 
judge, what partiailar Dilixifition of things 
would be moft friendly and aHiftant to Vir- 
tue ; or what Means might be abfolutely ne- 
ce^ry to produce the moft Happinefs in a 
Syftem of fuch Extent as our own World may 
be, taking in all that is paft and to come, 
though we {hould fuppoie it detached from the 
Whole of things. Indeed we are fo £ir from 
being able to judge of this ; that we are not 
Judges what may be the nece&ry Means of 
raifrng and condufting one Perfon to the high- 
eA Perfedion and Happinefs of his Nature. 
Nay even in the little Affiurs pf the i^eient 
Life, 
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Life, we find Men of different Educations and 
Ranks are not competent Judges of the Con- 
dudl of each other. Oar whole Nature leads 
us to afcribe all moral Perfection to God, and 
to deny all Impcrfei^ion of him. And this 
will few ever be a pradical Proof of his moral 
Charafter, to fuch as will confider what a prac- 
tical Proof isi becaufe it is the Voice of God 
fpeaking in us. And from hence we con* 
clude> that Virtue muft be the Happineis, 
and Vice the Mifcry, of cwery; Creature ; and 
that Regularity and Order and Right cannot 
but prevail finally in a Univerfe under His Go* 
vernment. But we are in no fort Judges, 
what are the ncce0aty Means of accomplifh- 
ing this End. 

Let us then, inflead of that idle and not 
very innocent Employment of forming ima- 
. ginary Models of a World, and Schemes of 
governing it, turn our Thoughts to ^bat wc 
experience to be the Condufit of Nature with 
refpeft to intelligent Creatures ; wluch may be 
refolved into -general Laws or Rules of Ad- 
miniftration, in the fame Way as many of the 
Laws of Nature refpefting inanimate Matter 
may be collcfted from Experiments. And 1{^ 
us compare the known Conftitution and Courfc 
of Things, with what is faid to be the moral 
Syftem of Nature j the acknowledged Difpen- 
fatiwis of Providence, or that Government 
which 
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which we find ourfelves under, with what 
Religion teaches us to believe and expe^j and 
lee whether they are not analogous and of a 
{»ece. And upoa fuch a Comparifon, it will 
I think be found, that they are very much fo: 
that both may be traced up to the fame gene- 
ral Laws, and refolved into the iame Princi- 
ples of divine Conduct. 

The Analogy here propofed to be confi- 
dered, is of [H'etty large Extent, and coofifUof 
feveral Parts ; in Some, more, in Others, leff^ 
exadt. In fome few loilances perhaps it may 
amount to a real practical Proof; in others not 
fo. Yet in thefe it is a Confirmation of what 
is proved other Way5. , It will undeniably 
fhow, what too many want to have ihown 
them, that the Syilem of Religion both na- 
tural and revealed, confidered only as a Syftem, 
and prior to the Proof of it, is not a Subject 
of Ridicule, unlefs That of Nature be fo too. 
And it willaiFotd an Anfwer toalmofl: all Ob- 
jedUons £^ain(l the Syftem both of natural and 
revealed ReHgion ; uiough not perhaps an An- 
fwer in fo great a Degree, yet in a very con- 
fiderable D^ree an Anfwer, to the Obje<^ions 
j^infi: the Evidence of it : For Objections a- 
^unll a Proof, and Ot^edtions againft what is 
laid to be proved, the Reader wUl obferve are 
dii]>rait Things. 

Now 
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Now the divine Government of the World, 
implied in the Notion of Religion in general 
and of Chriftianity^ contains in it; That 
Mankind is appointed to live in a fiitorc 
State % That There, every one fliall be re- 
warded or punifhed ^ ; rewarded or punilhed 
refpe£bively for all that Behaviour Here, which 
wc comprehend under the Words, Virtuous 
or Vitious, morally good or evil < : That our 
prcfcnt Life is a Pro&tion, a State of Trial *, 
and of Difcipline ', for that future one > Not- 
withftanding the Objections, wluch Men Toaj 
&ncy they nave, from Notions of Nceeility) 
a^inft there being any fuch moral Plan as tlus 
at all^j And wlutever Ot^e^ons may ap- 
pear to lie againft the Wifdom and Goodnefs 
of it, as it Irands fo imperfedly made known 
to us at preient ' : That this World being in 
a State of Apoftacy and Wickednefs, and con- 
fequently of Ruin^ and the Senfe both of 
their Condition and Duty being ^eatly cor- 
rupted amongft Men, this gave Occafion ibr 
an additional Difpenlation of Providence ; of 
the utmoft Importance " ; [m}ved by Mira- 
cles*} but containing in it many Thuigs ap- 
pearing to us Grange and not to have b^ ex- 
pected °; a Difpen^tion of Providence^ which 

•Ch. i. 'Ch.u. «Ch.iii. »Ch.iT. 
'Ch-v. *Ch.Ti. »Chap.tu. fP>nn.Ch.L 
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is a Scheme or Syfteiii of things ' j carried 
on by the Mediation of a divine Perfon, the 
Meffiah, in order to the Recovery of the 
World ' ; yet not revealed to all Men, nor 
proved with the ftrongeft poflible Evidence 
to all thofe to whom it is revealed} but only 
to fuch a Part of Mankind, and with fuch 
particular Evidence as the Wifdom of God 
thought fit '. The Defign then of the follow- 
ing Treatife will be to ftiew, that the feveral 
Parts principally objeftcd againft in this Mof 
ral and Chriftian Difpenfation, including its 
Scheme, its Publication, and the Proof which 
God has afforded us of its Truth ; that the 
particular Parts principally ofc^eded againft in 
this whole Difpeniation, are analagous to what 
is experienced in the Conftltution and Courfe 
of Nature, or Providence ; that the chief Ob- 
jei^ons themfelv«8 which are alledged a^nft 
the former, are no other, than what may be 
alledged with like JuAnefs againft the latter, 
where they are found in Fa^ to be inconclu- 
five ; and that this Argument from Analc^ 
is in general, unanfwerable, and undoubt- 
edly of Weight on the fide of Religion', 
notwithftanding the ObjeAions which may 
fecm to lie againft it, and the real Ground 
which there may be for Difference of Opi- 
nion, as to the particular Degree of Weight 

r Ca». it. 1 Ch. r. ^ Ch. «, ?H. f Ch. viii. 

which 
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■which is^to be laid upon it. This is a gene — 
ral Account of what may be looked £ot irs 
the following Treatife. And I fhall begin ic 
with That which is the Foundation of all our 
Hopes and of all our Fears ; all our Hopes 
and FearSr which are of any Confideration i 
I mean a ^ture Life. 



THE 
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THE 

ANALOGY 

OF 

RELIGION 

TO THE 

Confiitution and Courfe ofNATURi. 

PART I. 

Of Natural Religion. 

C H A P. I. 

Of a Future Life. 

STRANGE Difficulties have been fai-CHAP. 
fed by fome concerning perfonal Iden- I, 
tity, or the Samenefs of living Agents, t/vNJ 
implied in the Notion of our exiiling Now 
and Hereafter, or in any two fucceflive Mo- 
C meats ; 
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1* A R T ments ; which whoever thinks it worth 

I. while, may fee confidered in the firft Diffef— 

l/Wtation at the End of This Trcatife. But 

without Re^d to any of them here, let us 

confider what the Analo2v of Nature, and 
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Shell their Habitation, and by this means en-CnAp; 
tring into a new World, furnifticd with new I. 
Accommodations for them, and finding aWN/ 
new Sphere of Aftion affigned them ; thefc 
arc Inftances of this general Law of Nature. 
Thus alt the various and wonderful Transform 
mations of Animals are to be taken into Con- 
lideration here. But the States of Life ifi 
which we ourfelves cxiftcd formerly in the 
Womb and in our Infancy, are almoft as dif- 
ferent from our prefent in mature Age, as it is 
poflible to conceive any two States or Degrees 
of Life can be. Therefore, that we are to 
cxift hereafter in a State as different (fuppofe) 
from our prefent, as this is from our former, 
is but according to the Analogy of Nature ; 
according to a natural Order or Appointment 
of the very lame Kind, with what we have 
already esperieoced. 

II. We know we are endued with Capaci- 
ties of Aaion, of Happincfs and Mifery : for 
we are confcious of afling, of injoying Plea- 
fure and fuffering Pain. Now that we have, 
-thefe Powers and Capacities before Death, is 
a Prefumption that we ihall retain them 
through and after Death ; Indeed a Probabi- 
lity of it abundantly fufhcient to a£i: upon, un- 
leis there be fome pofitive Reafon to think 
that Death is the Deftra£Hon of thofe living 
Powm: Becaufe there is in every Cafe a 
Cz Proba- 
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PARTProbability, that all things will continue as 
I, we experience they are, in all Refpefts, ex — 

(.•VNJcept thofe in which we have fome Reafon to 
think they will be altered. This isthat JC;W* 
of Prefumption or Probability from Analogy, 
exprefol-in the very Word Continuance^ whiclm 
fcems our only natural Reafon for believing 
the Courfc of the World will continue to 
morrow, as it has donq fo far as our Experi- 
ence or Knowledge of Hiftory can carry us 
back. Nay it feems our only Reafon for be- 
lieving, that any one Subftance now*exifting, 
will continue to exift a Moment longer ; the 
Sclf-exiftent Sobftance only excepted. Thus 
if Men were aiTured that the unknown E- 
vcnt. Death, was not the Deftrufliion of our 
Faculties of Perception and of Aftion, there 
would be no Apprchenfion, that any other 
PowerorEventunconneiSed with this of Death, 
would deftroy thefe Faculties juft at the In- 
ftant of each Creature's Death j and there- 
fore no Doubt but that they would remain 
after it : which (hows the high Probability 
that our living Powers will continue after 
Death, unlefs there be fome Ground to think 
that Death is their Deftruaion ^ For, if it 
would 

* I fay Kind of PreTumption or Probabilit}' ; (of I do not 
nnn to affirm that there is the fame Dtgrtt of ConvifUoa, 
that our living Powers will cmtinue after Deaths as tttcie % 
that our Subftances will. 

\ DtfiruSian »f livii^ Pewirt, is a nuoner of ExprdHoa 
nnavoidabl/ 
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would be in a manner certain that we fliouldCn a p. 
furvive Death, provided it were certain that I. 
Death would not be our Deftrudlion, it muftiyVVJ 
be highly probable we (hall furvive it, if there 
be no Ground to think Death will be our De- 
ftfuClion. 

* Now though I think it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that prior to the natural and moral 
Proofs of a future Life commonly infiftcd 
upon, there would arife a general confufed 
Safpicion, that in- the great Shock and Altera- 
tion which wc ihall undergo by Death, We, 
/. t. our Uving Powers, might be wholly de- 
ftroyed ; yet even prior to thofe Proofe, there 
is really no particular dieting Ground or Rea- 
fon for this Appreheniion at all, fo far aa I can 
find. If there be, it muft ariie either, from 
the Reajon of the thing, <x from the Analogy 
of Nature. 

nnavcndabl}' ambiguous ; and may fignify dther the DtSruBim 
cf « ii'vitg Baag, fo. at that, At fame iiviag Biiv jhall hi un- 
lapaile of e^cr perceiving or aSing i^ain at all: Or the De- 
/ntOim of thofi Means and Infirumenti ij -which it ii enable 
^ its frefera Life, ^ iii preJaU State ^ Pereeftiaa and sfAaim. 
It » here ufcd in the former Senfc. When it is ufed in ihe 
tatter, the E^ixhei prefent is added. The LoG of x Man's Eye 
is a DdtrufHon of limg Poweis in the latter S«nie. But wc 
have no Reafon to think the Deftruftion of living Powers, 
in the former Senfe, to be poffible. We have no more Reafon 
to think a Being endued with living Powen, ever lofes them 
during its whole Exittcflc^ than to believe, that a Stone ever 
acquires them. 

C3 But 
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Pa r t But we cannot argue from the Reafon o/^ 
I, the things that Death is the Deftni<aion q£' 

^/VNJ living Agents, becaufe we know not at aU 
what Death is in itfelf } but only Tome of its 
Effcfls, fuch as the Diflblution of Flelh, 
5kin, and Bones. And thefe Effc<Ss do in 
no wife appear to imply the Deftrudtion of a 
living Agent; And beHdes, as we are greatly 
in the Dark, upon wh^t. the Exercife of oqr 
living Powers depends, fo we are wholly igno- 
rant what the Powers themfelves depend up- 
on \ the Powers themfelves as diilingaiQied, 
not only from their actual Exercife, but. alfo 
from the prefent Capacity of cxcrcifing them j 
and as oppofed to their Deftrudtion : For 
Sleep, or however a Swoon, ftiews us, not, 
only that thefe Powers cxift when they are 
not exercifed, as the paflive Power of Motion 
does in inanimate Matter \ but Ihews alfo tha( 
they exift, when there is no prefent Capa^ 
city of exerciling them: or that the Capact^ 
ties of exercifing them for the prefent, as well 
as the actual Exercife of them, may be fuf- 
pcnded, and yet the Powers themfelves remain 
undeftrpyed. Since then we know not at aU 
upon what the Exiftence of our living Pow- 
ers depends, this {Jiews further, there can no 
Probability be collc£ted frcm the Reafdn of 
the thing, that Death will be their Deftrac- 
tion : becaufe their Exjftence may depend^ 
VPon 
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upon ibmewhat in no Degree affcdled by Chap. 
Death ; upon ibmewhat quite out of the I. 
reach of this King of Terrors. So that there lyVNJ 
is nothing more certain, than that the Rcajon 
of the thing Ihews us no Connexion between 
Death, and the Dcftruftion of living Agents. 
Nor can we find any thing throughout the 
whole jinalogy of Nature^ to afford us even 
the llighteft Prefumplion, that Animals ever 
lofe their living Powers ; much lefs, if it were 
pofiible, that they lofe them by Death : ioc 
we have no Faculties wherewith to trace any 
beyoiid or through it, fo as to fee what be- 
comes of them. This Event removes them 
from our View. It deftroys ihefinfble Proof, 
which we had before their Death, of their 
being pofleiled of living Powers, but does not 
appear to afford the leaft Reafon to believe 
that they are, then, or by that Event, de- 
prived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were po0efled 
of thefe Powers, up to the very Period to 
which we have Faculties capable of tracing. 
them, is itfelf a Probability of their retaining 
them, beyond it. And this is confirmed, and 
a fenfible Credil»lity is given to it, by obfer- 
ving the very ^eat and allonifhing Changes 
which we have experienced i fo great, that 
our Exiftence in another State of Life, of 
Perception and of Aftion, will be but ac-. 
C 4 cording 
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Pa H T cording to a Method of providential Condaft, 

], the like to which has been already exercifed 

V'VNJ even with regard to Ourfelves ; according to 

a Courfe of Nature, the like to which, wc 

have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly 
fenfible, how difiicult it is to filence Imagi* 
nation enough to make the Voice of Rcafbn 
even diAindly heard in this Cafe ; as we are 
accuftomed, from our Youth up, to indulge 
that forward delufive Faculty, ever obtruding 
beyond its Sphere ; of fome AfliAance indeed 
to Apprehenlion, but the Author of all Er- 
ror: As we plainly lofe Ourfelves in grofs and 
crude Concepdons of things, taking ioc grant-^ 
cd that we are acquaint^ with, what indeed 
we are wholly ignorant of; it may be proper 
to coniider the imaginary Prefumptions, that 
Death will be our Deil:ru£)ion, arifing from 
tbele Kinds of early and laAing Prejudices ; 
and to ihew how little they can really amount 
to, even though we cannot wholly devcft our- 
.fclves of Them. And, 

I. All Prefumption of Death's being the 
Deftruftion of living Beings, muft go upon 
Suppofition that they are compounded; and fo, 
difccrptible. ' But fmcc Confcioufncfs is a 
fingle and indivifible Power, it ihould feem 
that the Subjed ifi which it refidcs, muft be 

fb 
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ib too. For were the Motion of any Parti- Chap, 
cle of Matter ablblutely one and indiviiible, 1. 
fo as that it ihould imply a Contradi^ion to l^VNJ 
fuppoib Part of this Motion to exift, and 
Part not to exift, /. e. Part of this Matter to 
move, and Pare to be at reft ; then its Power 
of Modon would be indivifible ; and fo alfo 
ivouk] the Sul^edl iii which the Power in- 
lia%s, namely the Particle of Matter : for if 
this coold be divided into two, one Part might 
be moved and the other at reft, which is con- 
trary to the Suppoiitton. In like manner it 
has been argued', andj for any thing appearing 
to the contrary, joffly, rfiat fince the Percep- 
tion or Confcioufnefs, which we have of our 
own Exiftence, is indivifible, fo as that it is 
a Contradiction to fuppofe one Part of it 
(hould be here and the other there ; the per- 
ceptive Power, or the Power of Confcioufnefs, 
is indivifible too: and confequendy the Sub^e^ 
in which it refidea ; /". e. the confcious Being. 
Now upon Suppofition That living Agent 
each Man calls himfelf, is thus a fingle Being, 
which there is at Icaft no more Difficulty in 
conceiving than in conceiving it to be a Com- 
pound, and erf" which there is the Proof now 
mentioned ; it follows, that our organized Bo- 
dies are no more ourfelves or Part of ourfclves, 
than any other Matter around us. And it is 

' See Df. C4vVs IxtKr to Mi. Dtthvtll, and the Defencst 
of 'tr 
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Pa r t as caTy to conceive, bow Matter, which is 
I. no Part of ourlelves, may be appropriated to 

xyv\J us in the Manner which one prefent Bodies 
arc ; as how we can receive ImprqlHons frocn, 
and have Power over any Matter. It is as eaiy 
to conceive, that we may exift out of Bodies, 
as in them : that Wf <n)ght, have anima- 
ted Bodies of any other Organs and S^nf«s 
wholly different from thele now given us, and 
that we may hereafter animate £efe fame or 
new Bodies varioufly modified and oiganizedj 
as to conceive how we can animate fuch Bo- 
dies as our prefent. And ladly, the Dillblu-' 
tion of all thefe feveral organized Bodies, fup- 
pofing ourfelves to have fuoccflively anima;ted. 
them, would have no more conceivable Ten- 
dency to deftroy the living Beings Ourfelves,. 
or deprive us of living Faculties, the. Facili- 
ties of Perceprion and of Adion, than the. 
Dil3blution of any foreign Matter, which we 
are capable of receivit^ . Impreflions frpin, 
and making ufe of for the common Occafion? 
of Life. 

II. The Simplicity and abfolute Onenefs of a 
living Agent cannot indeed, from the Nature of 
the thing, be properly proved by experiniental 
Obfervations. But as theie /all in with the 
Suppofition of its Unity, fo they plainly lead 
us to conclude certainly, that our grofs orga- 
nized Bodies, with which we perceive the 
Objefts 
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Ot^edts of Senfe, and with which wc ad, areCn ap. 
no Part of ourfelves ; and therefoc ihow us, I. 
that we have no Reafon to believe Their De-vyv\J 
^tM^tion to be Ours : even without determi- 
. ning whether our living Subftanccs be mate- 
rial or immaterial. For we fee by Experience, 
that Men may lofe their Limbs, their Organs 
of Senfe, and even the ^eateft Part of mefe 
Bodies, and yet remaia the &me living A- 
gents. And Perrons can trace up the Exif- 
tence of th^mfelves to a Time, when the 
Bulk of their Bodies was extremely fmall, in 
Comparifon of what it is in mature A^e : 
and we cannot but think, that they might 
then have loft a confiderable Part of that 
Snail Body, and yet have remained the fame 
living Agents; as they may now lofe great 
Part of their prefent Body, and remain io. 
And it is certain, that the Bodies of all Ani- 
mals are in a conftant Flux, from that never, 
ceaiing Attrition, which there is in every Part 
of t}iun. Now Things of this Kind una- 
voidably teach us to diftinguilh, between 
the{e living Agents Ourfelves, and la^ Qiun- 
tities of Matter, in which we are very nearly 
interefted : lince thefe may be alienated, and 
aftually are in a daily Courfe of SucceCTioD, 
and changing their Owners } whilft we arc af- 
fured, t^t each living Agent remains one 
and the £une permaqent Being i And this 

* S(C Dijiriatiai t. 

gene- 
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Pa r t general Obfervation leads us on to the folio ^v— 
1; ing ones. 

f/r/?, That we have no Way of deter- 
mining by Experience, what is the certain 
Bulk of the living Being each man calls him— 
felf: and yet, till it be determined that it is 
larger in Bulk than the folid elementary Parti- 
cles of Matter, which there is no Ground to 
think any natural Power can diflblve, there 
is no fort of Reafon to think Death to 
be the Diflblution of it, of the living Being, 
even though it ihould not be abfolutely in- 
difcerptible. 

Secondly, From our being fo nearly related 
to and intercfted in certain Syftems of Mat- 
ter, fuppofe bur Flcfli and Bones, and after. 
wa^s ceafing to be at all related to them, the 
living Agents ourfelves remaining all this 
whBe undeftroyed notwithftanding iuch Alie- 
nation; and confequently thefe Syflems of 
Matter not being Ourfelves : it follows fiir- 
(her, that we have no Ground to conclude 
any other, fuppofe internal Syftems of Matter, 
to be the living Agents Ourfelves; becaufe we 
can have no Ground to conclude This, but 
from our Relation- to and Intereft in fuch o- 
ther Syftems of Matter : and therefore we 
can havrno-Reafbn to conclude, what befalls 
thofe Syftems of Matter at Death, to be the 
De- 
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Deftniftion of the living Agents. Wc haveCHAP. 
already feveral Times over loft a great Rirt or J. 
perhaps the whole of our Body, according to ../VSJ 
certain common eftabliftied Laws of Nature ; 
yet we remain the £une living Agents : When 
we {hall lofe as great a Part, or the whole, by 
a.notber common eftablifhed Law of Nature, 
Death} why may we not aUb remain the ^ 
fame ? That the Alienation has been gradual 
in one Cafe, and in the other will be more at 
once, does not prove any thing to the con- 
trary. We have palled undeftroyed through 
tho& many and great Revolutions of Matter, 
£0 peculiarly appropriated to us ourfelvesj 
why fliould we imagine Death will be fo £1- 
tal to us ? Nor can it be objeded, that what is 
thus jdienated or loft, is no Part of our origi- 
nal foUd Body, but only adventitious Matter ; 
becaufe we may lofe intire Limbs, which muft 
have contained many folid Parts and Veflels of 
the original Body : or if this be not admitted, 
we have no Proof, that any of thefe folld 
Parts are diflblved or alienated by Death. 
Though, by the way, we are very nearly 
related to that extraneous or adventitious Mat- 
ter, whilft it continues united to and diftend- 
ing the feveral Parts of our folid Body. But 
after all ; the Relation a Perfon bears to thole 
Parts of his Body, to which he is the moft 
}icarly related ; what does it appear to amount 
to but this, that the living Agent, and thofe 
Parts 
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Pa R T Parts of the Body, mutually aSt&. each c»— 
!■ ther? And the fame thing, the fame thing in 

O^W Kind though not in Degree, may be faid of 
all foreign Matter, whidi gives us Ideas, and 
which we have any Power over* From theie 
Obfervations the whole Ground of the Ima- 
gination is removed, that the Diflblution o£ 
any Matter, is the Deibu^on of a livings 
Agent, iirom the In^eft he once had in fucb 
Matter. 

tbirdfyy If we confider our Body fom&> 
what more diftin£tly, as made up of Organs 
and Inftruments of Perception and of Mo- 
tion, it will bring us to the fame Conclufion. 
Thus the common optical Experiments fliow, 
and even the Obfervatbn how Sight is aflifted 
l^ Gla^ fliows, that we fee with our Eyes 
in the fame Senfe as we fee with Glalles. Nor 
is there any Reafon to believe, that we fee 
with them in any other Senfe ; any other, I 
mead, which would lead us to think the 
Eye itfelf a Percipient. The like is to be 
^d of Hearing : and our Feeling diftant fo- 
lid Matter by means of fomewhat in our 
Hand, feems an InAance of the like Kind, as 
to the Subject we are confidering. All thefe 
are Inftances of ibreign Matter, or fuch as is no 
Part of our Body, being inftrumental in pro- 
paring Objeds for, and conveying them to, the 
perceiving Power, in a Manner fimilar or like 

to 
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to the Manner, in which our Organs of Scnfe Ch a p. 
prepare and convey them. Both are in a Uke I. 
Way InAruments of our recxtving fuch Ideas uSr\j 
from external Ol^eds, as the Aumor of Na- 
ture appointed thofe external Objects to be 
the Occafions of exciting in us. However, 
Glafles are evidently Inftances of this ; namely 
of Matter which is no Pan of our Body, 
preparing Objeds for and conveying them to- 
wards the perceiving Power, in like Manner 
as our bodily Organs do. And if we fee 
with our Eyes only in the fame Manner at 
we do with Glafles, the like may juftly be 
concluded, from ^lalogy, of all our other 
Senfes. It is not intended, by any thing here 
iaid, to affirm, that the whole AfH)aratu& of 
Vifion, or of Perception by any other of our 
Senfes, can be traced, through all its Step^ 
quite up to the living Power of feeing, or per- 
ceiving: But that fo &r as it can be traced 
by experimental Obfervations, fo £ir it ap- 
pears, diat our Organs of Senfe prepare and 
convey on 0bje6s, in order to their being 
perceived, in like Manner as foreign Matter 
does, widiout affording any Shadow of Ap- 
pearance, that they themfelves perceive. And 
that we have no Reafon to think our Organs 
of Senfe Percipients, is confirmed by Inftan- 
ces of Perfons lofing fome of them, the li- 
ving Beings Themfelves, their former Occu- 
piers, remaining unimpaired. It is confirmed 
alfo 
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Part alfo by the Experience of Dreams } by whlct 

I, we iind we are at prcfcnt poilefifed of a latent, 

i,^Wand, what would othcrwifc be, an unizna- 

^ned unknown Power of perceiving fenfib^e 

Objefls, in as ftrong and lively a Manner 

without our extern'al Organs of Senfe as with 

them. 

So alfo with regard to our Power of mo- 
ving, or direfting Motion by Will and 
Choice : upon the Deflruflion of a Limb, 
this aAive Power remains, as it evidently 
ieems, unlefTened j fo as that the living Being, 
who has fufiered this Lois, would be capable 
of moving as before, if it had another Limb 
to move with. It can walk by the Help of 
an artifidal Leg ; juft as it can make ufe of a 
Pole or a Leaver, to reach towards itfelf and 
to move Things, beyond the Length and the 
Power of its natural Arm: And this laA it 
does in the fame manner as it reaches and 
moves, with its natural Arm, Things nearer 
and of lefs Weight. Nor is there fo much as 
any Appearance of , our Limbs being endued 
with a Power of movbg or direding them- 
felves } though they are adapted, like the fe- 
veral Parts of a Machine, to be the Inftra- 
ments of Motion to each other j and fome 
Parts of the fame Limb, to be Inftruments qf 
Motion to otha Parts of it. 

Thin 
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Thus a Man detenntnes, that he will lookCnAP. 
at fuch an Objedl through a Microfcope j or I. 
being latne fuppofe, that he will walk to fuchtyVVJ 
a Place with a Staff a Week hence. His Eyea 
and his Feet no more determine in thefe 
Cafes, than the Microfcope and the Staff. 
Nor is there any Ground to think they any 
more put the Determination in Practice j or 
that his Eyes are the Seers or his Feet the 
Movers, in any other Senfc than as the 
Mictofcope and the Staff are. Upon the 
whole then> our Oi^ns of Senfe and our 
Limbs are certainly Inftruments, which the 
living Perfons ourfclves make ufe of to per- 
ceive and move with : There is not any Pro- 
bability, that they are any more ; nor confe- 
quently, that we have any other Kind of Re- 
lation to them, than what we may have to 
any other foreign Matter formed into Inftru- 
ments of Perception and Motion, fuppofe in- 
to a Microfcope or a Staff; {I fay any other 
Kind of Relation, for I am not ipeaking of 
the Degree of it) nor confcquently is there 
any Probability, that the Alienation or DiHb- 
lution of thefe Inftruments is the Deftrudion 
of the perceiving and moving Agent. 

And thus our finding, that the Diffolution 

of Matter, in which living Beings were moft 

nearly interefted, is not their Di&lution ; and 

D that 
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Part that the Deftruaion of fevcral of the Organs 
I. and InAruments of Perception and of JVfo- 

l/W^tion belonging to them, is not their Deihnc-' 
cion ; ihows demonftratively, that there is 
no Ground to think that the Diilblatioa o£ 
any other Matter, or Deftruc^on of any other 
Organs and Inflruments, will be the Dii&ltr- 
tbn or DcArudion of living Agents, from the 
like Kind of Relation. And we hare no Rea- 
ion to think we iland in any other Kind o£ 
Relation to any thing which we find dii£>lred 
by Death. 

But it is iaid thefe Obfervations are equally 
applicable to Brutes : and it is thought an in- 
iuperable Difficulty, that they fliould be im- 
mortal, and by confequence capable of ever- 
laAing Happinefs. Now this Manner of £z- 
preflion ia both invidious and weak : but the 
thing intended by it, is really no Difficulty at 
all, either in the way of natural or nip^ 
Confideration. For iji. Suppoie the inndi- 
ous thing, defigned in fuch a Manner of £x- 
prelTion, were really implied, as it is not in 
the leaii in the natural Immortality of Brutes s 
namely, that they muft arrive at great Attain- 
ments, and become rational and moral A- 
gents i even this would be no Difficulty : 
fince we know not what latent Powers and 
Capacities they may be endued with. There 
was once, prior to Experience, as great Pre- 
fumption 
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fomption againft human Creatures, as there ieChaf. 
againft the brute Creatures, arriving at that L 
Degree of Underftanding, which we have in '•V^ 
mature Age. For we can trace up our own 
Exiilence to the fame Original with Theirs. 
And we find it to be a general Law of Na- 
ture, that Creatures endued with Capacities of 
Virtue and Religion, fliould be placed in a 
Condition of Being, in which thejr are alto- 
gether without the ufe of Them, for a con- 
fiderable Length of their Duration ; as in In- 
fancy and Childhood. And great Part of the 
human Species go out of the prefent World, 
hcfore ttey come to the Exercife of thefe Ca- 
pacities in any Degree at all. But then zdly. 
The natural Immortality of Brutes, does not 
in the leaft imply, that they are endued with 
any latent Capacities of a rational or moral 
Nature. And the Oeconomy of the Univerfe 
might require, that there fliould be living 
Creatures without any Capacities of this 
Kind. And all Difficulties as to the Manner 
how they are to be difpofed of, are fo ap- 
parently and wholly founded in our. Igno- 
rance, that it is wonderful they fliould be in- 
fifted upon by any, but fuch as are weak e- , 
DOUgh to think they are acquainted with 
die whole Syftem of Things. There is then 
ablc^utely nothing at all in this Objedtion, 
which is fo rfietorically urged, againft the 
greatell Part of the natural Proofs or Pre- 
D 2 fumptions 
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Pa R T fumptions of the Immortality of human. 
I. Minds : I fay the greateil Part ; for it is lefs 
t^W applicable to the following Obfervation, whictk 
is more peculiar to Mankind : 

III. That as it is evident our prejent Powers 
and Capacities of Reaibn, Memory, and Af- 
fe<^on, do not depend upon our grols Bo- 
dy in the Manner in which Perception by 
our Organs of Senfc does ; fo they do not 
appear to depend upon it at all in any fuch 
Manner, as to give Ground to think, ^t the 
Dillblution of this Body, will be the Deftruc- 
]tion of thcfe our frefent Powers of Reflec- 
tion, as it will of our Powers of Senfation % 
ot to give Ground to conclude, even that it 
will be fo much as a Sufpenlion ^f the 
former. 

Human Qeaturcs exiA at prefent in two 
States of Life and Perception, ^catly di&- 
rent (torn each other ; each of which has its 
own peculiar Laws, and its own peculiar 
Enjoyments and Sufferings. When any of 
.our Senfes are affedted or Appetites gratified 
with the Objeifls of Them, we may be laid 
to exifl or live in a State of Senfation. When 
none of our Scofes are zSc&ed or Appetites 
gratified, and yet we perceive and realbn and 
ad ; we may be laid to ezift or live in a State 
of Refledtion. Now it is by no means cer- 
tain, 
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tain, that any thing which is diilblved byCuAp. 
Death, is any way neceflary to the living L 
Being in tliis its Slate of Reflexion, after u'VNj 
Ideas are gained. For, though froni our pre- 
lent Conflimtion and Condition of Being, 
oar external Organs of Senfe are neceHary for 
conveying in Ideas to our reflecting Powers, 
as Carriages and Leavers and ScafK}ld$ are ia 
Archite^ure : yet when thefe Ideas are 
brought in, we are capable of refiedting in 
the mo£l intenfe Degree, and of enjoying the 
greatell Pleafure and feeling the greateft Pain 
by Means of that Reflection, without any 
AfliAance from our Senfes ; and without any 
at all, which we know ^^ from that Body, 
which will be diflblved by Death. It does 
not appear then, that the Relation of this 
grols R)dy to the reflcfting Being, is, in any 
Degree, neceflary to Thinking \ to our intef- 
le^ual Enjoyments or Suflerings : nor confe- 
quently, that the Diflblution or Alienation of 
the former by Death, will be the Deftrac-^ 
tion of thofe prcfent Powers, which render 
us capable of this State of Reflection. Fur- 
ther, thfere are Inftances of mOTtal Difeafcs, 
which do not at all aiFeCt our pre&nt intellec- 
tual Powers ; and this afibrds a Prefumption, 
that thofe Difeafes will not deftroy thefe pre- 
ient Powers. Inde^, from the Oblervations 
made above*, it appears, that there is no 
•p.»8»i9, JO. 

P 3 Prefump- 
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Par TPreliimption, from their mutually aScAing 
I. each other, that the Diflblution of the Bodjr 
l^VNil is the Deftruftion of the living Agent. And 
by the fame Rcafoning, it muft appear too, 
that there is no Prefumption, from their mu- 
tually afFedling each other, that the Diflbla- 
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CTtn to the laft Gafp : and thcfc furely proveCHAP. 
wea greater Vigour of Life than bodily I, 
Strength does. Now what Pretence is there l^v"sJ 
for thinkings that a progreflivc Difeafc when 
arrived to fuch a Degree, I mean that Degree 
wluch is mortal, will deftroy thofe Powers, 
>wh\ch were not impaired, which were not 
afiEcded by it, during its whole Progrefs quite 
up to that Degree } And if Death by Difeafes 
of this Kind, is not the DeArudtion of our 
prefent rcfleSing Powers, it will fcarce be 
thoaght that Death by any other Means is. 

It is obvious that t^ general Oblervation 
may be carried on further : and there appears 
fb Utile Connc&ion between our bodily Pow- 
ers of Seniation, and our prefent Powers of 
Kefledion, that there is no Reafon to con- 
clude, that Death, which defboys the for- 
mer, does ib much as fufpend the Exercife 
of the latter, or interrupt our continuing to 
exift in the like State of Reflection which we 
do now. For Sufpenfion of Reafon, Memory, 
and the Affections which they excite, is no 
IVt of the Idea of Death, nor is implied in 
our Notion of it. And our daily experiencing 
dele Powers to be ezercifed, wimout any 
Affiftance, that we know of, from thofe 
Bodies, which will be diilblved ,by Death j and 
our finding often, that the Exercife of them 
is fo lively to the laA ; thefe Things afford a 
D 4 feofiblc 
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Pa r t fenfible Apprehenfion, that Death may not 
I. perhaps be To much as a Difcontinuance of 

l^WJ the Excrcife of thefc Powers, nor of the En- 
joyments and Sufferings which it implies''. 
So that our poilhumous Life, whatever there 
may be in it additional to our prefcot, yet 
may not be entirely beginning anew j but go- 
• ing on. Death may, in fome Sort, and in 
fome Refpedts, anfwcr to our Birth j which 
is not a Sufpenfion of the Faculties which we 
had before it, or a total Change of the State 
of Life in which we cxifted when in the 
Womb; but a Continuation of both, with 
Tuch and fsch great Alterations, 

Nay, for ought we know of Ourfelves, of 
our prefent Life and of Death j Death may 
immediately, in the natural Courfe of Things, 
put us into a higher and more enlarged State 
of Life, as our Birth does ^ ; a State in which 
our 

' There ire three dlftiofl Queftions. relating to a fiimre 
Life, here coniidered : Whciher Death be the DeftnifUon of 
iiving Agents ; If not. Whether it be the DeftruAion of their 
frtftni Powers of Refleflion, ag it certably is the Deffmdion 
of their prefeoC Powers of Senfation j And if not. Whether it 
be the Sulpeiillon, or Difcontinuance of the Ezercife, of thefe ' 
prefent refleAing Powers, Now if there be no Reafon to be- 
lieve the lall, there will be, if that were poffible, lefs lor the 
next, and Icfi fljlt for the fiift. 

* This according to Straha was the Opinion of the Bratb^ 
MMHi, ffM^fa /•■* ^ A r ftif ct$iti fiitt, if w A»/»m MufMHm 

f<A»r«^«W lib. XV. p. 1039. Ed. Aa&. 1707. To which 
Opiniwi 
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oar GipacitieSj and Sphere of Perception and Chap. 
of Action, may be much greater than at pre- |, 
lent. For as our Relation to oar extonal c/'V^ 
Organs of Senfe, renders us capable of exift> 
log in our prefent State of Seniation ; fo it 
may be the only natural Hindrance to our 
cx^ing, immediately and of courfe, in a 
Hgher State of Reflexion. The Trath is, 
Reafon does not at all ihew us> in what State 
Death naturally leaves us. But were we liir^ 
that it would fufpend all our perceptive and 
adive Powers ; yet the Sufpcnfion of a Pow- 
er and the Deftruftion of it, are EfieAs fo 
totally different in Kind, as we experience 
fix>m Sleep and a Swoon, that we cannot io 
any wife argue from one to the other; or 
conclude even to the loweft Degree of Rcp- 
bability, that the fame Kind of Force whic^ 
is fufBcient to fufpend our Faculties, though 
it be increafed ever fo much, \nll be fuffident 
to dejlroy them. 

Thefe Obfervations together mdy be ibffi- 
cient to ihew, how little Prefomption there 
IE, that Death is the Definition of human 
Creatures. However there is the Shadow of 
an Analogy, which may lead us to imagine 

Opinion pertups JnttmnHt may allade in thele Wordt, ^ >» 

jlrMc ixiixf»i rv i^ m j ri 4'iW^ •* *^ buirfi tiru tiun- 
rurm, lib. IX. c 3. 
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Pa R T it is ; the fuppofod Likcnefs which is obier— 
I. ved between the Decay of V^ctables, and €>€ 

tyv^ living Creatures. And this Likenefi is in* 
deed fufficient to afford the Poets very 9.pt 
Allufions to the Flowers of thc'Field, in their 
Figures of the Frailty of our prefent Life. 
But in Reafon, the Analogy is To far £'om 
holding, that there appears rto Ground eveii 
for the Comparifon, as to the prefent Quef^ 
tion : becaufe one of the two Sut^edis com- 
pared, is wholly void of That, which is the 
priilcipal and chief thing in the other, the 
Power of Perception and of Aftion j and 
nrhich is the only thing we ate inquiring a- 
boot the Continuance of. So that the De- 
ilruftion of a Vegecible, is an Event not fi- 
milar or analogCiiu to die Deftniftion of a 
diving Agent. 

Bat if, ds was above intimated, l«lving cff 
the delufive Cailom of fubftituting Imagina- 
tion in the Room of Experience, we would 
cbnfine tmrfelvcs to what we do know and 
underftahdj If Ttve would argue only from 
That, atid ^tti That form our Expet^trans; 
■it would appear at firft Sight, that as no Pro- 
■faability c^ hvii^ Beings ever ceafing to be ib, 
can be concluded from the Reafon of the 
' thing i & none, can be coUeded £:om the A- 
nalogy of Nattwe > becaufe we tanflW trace 
any living Beings beyond Death. But as we 
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aie con&aous that we are endued with Capa-CnAP. 
dues of Perception and of Ac^D} and are L 
living Pfc^Mis; what we are to go upon is,L/V\J 
that we A^ cdntinue fo, till we forefce fome 
Accident or &vent, which will endanger thofe 
Capadries, or he Hkely to dcAroy us: which 
£>ea.th. does in bo wiie appear to be. 

And dius, when w© go out of this World, 
we may pais into new Scenes, and a new 
State of Life and A^ion, juft as naturally as 
we came into the prefent. And this new 
State may naturally be a focial one. And the 
Adrahtages of it. Advantages of every Kind, 
may naturally be browed, according to feme 
feet general Laws of Wifdom, upon every 
one in Prt^ordon to the D^ees of his Vir- 
tue. Aiui though the Advantages cf that fu- 
tnrc natunl State, ihould not be beftowed, as 
dieie of the preleot in foaic Mesfure are, by 
the W^Il of the Society j but entirely by his 
more immediate Adi6n, upon whom the 
idiole Frame of Niature d^nds: Yet this 
Difbibution nsay hi juft as natural, as their 
being diAributed here by the Inftmmentality 
of Men. And indeed, though one were to 
aUow any conhi&d undl^emlined Senfe, which 
People pleaie to put opcfti the Word natural^ 
it would be a Shortnefs of Thought fcarce 
credible, to ima^ne, diat no Syftem or Cburle 
bf Uiings can be fo, but only what we fee 

at 
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Pa r Tat prcfent ^ : cfpecially whilft the Probability 
I. of a future Life, or the natural Immortality 

l^'W of the Soul, is admitted upon the Evidence of 
Reafon ; becaufe this is really both admittljig 
and denying at once, a State of Being diffe- 
rent from the prefent to be natural. But t\%:C 
only diftindl Meaning of that Word is, ^<*— 
ted^ Jixed, oijHtled : fince what is natural, as 
mudi requires and prefuppofes an intelligenc 
Agent to render it fo, /*. e. to effect it conti- 
nually or at ftated Times; as what is fuper— 
natural or miraculous does to effect it for once. 
And from hence it mull follow, that Peribns 
Notion of what is natural, will be enlarged 
in Proportion to their greater Knowledge of 
the Works of God, and the Difpcnfations oi 
his Providence. Nor is there any Abfurdity 
in fuppoftng, that there may be Beings in 
the Univtrrfe, whofe Capacities, and Know- 
ledge, and Views, may be fo esctenfive, as 
that the whole Chriflian Difpenfation may to 
them appear natural, /. e. analogous or con- 
formable to God's Dealings with other Parts 
of his Creation ; as natural as the vifible known 
Courfe of, things appears to us. For there 
ieems fcarce any other pofTible Senfc to be put 
upon the Word, but that only in which it is 
here ufed ; fimilar, ftated, or uniform. 

k SecPanU. Ch. ii. p. 238, &c. & Pait II. Ch. iu. p 176. 

Thii 
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This Credibility of a future Life, which hasCH ap. 
been here infiiled upon, how little focver it I. 
may {ad&fy our Curiofity, feems to anfwcruOTSJ 
all the Purpofes of Religion, in like manner 
as a demonftrative Proof would. Indeed a 
Proof, evea a demonftrative one, of a future 
Life, would not be a Proof of Religion. For, 
that we are to live Hereafter, is juft as recon- 
cileable with the Scheme of Athcifm, and as 
weU to be accounted for by it, as that we arc 
now alive, is : and therefore nothing can be 
more abfurd than to argue from That Scheme, 
that there can be no future State. But as Re- 
%ion implies a future State, any Prefumption 
againft fuch a State, is a Prefumption againft: 
Reli^on. And the foregoing Obfervations 
remove all Prefumptions of that Sort, and 
prove, to a very confiderable Degree of Pro- 
bability, one fundamental Do<Srine of Re- 
ligion ; which, if believed, would greatly 
(^n and difpofe the Mind feriouily to attend 
to the general Evidence of the whole. 
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CHAP. n. 

Of the Government of God hy I^^— 
wards and Ptfnifintents ; and par^^ 
ticularly of the latter^ 

Par tT"^ HAT which makes the Queftion 
I. \^ concerning a future Life to be of io 

l/'VNJ great Importance to us, Is our Capadty of 
Happinefs and Mifery. And that which 
makes the Confideration of it to be of lb 
great Importance to us, is the Sappofition c^ 
our Happinefs and Mifeiy Hereafter, depending 
upon our Anions Here. Without this indeed, 
Curiofity could not but fometimes bring aSub- 
jcft,in which we may beibhighlyintcrefted,to 
our Thoughts ; cfpecially upon the MortaHty 
of Others, or the near Profpeft of our own. 
But reasonable Men would not take any %- 
ther Thought about Hereafter, than what 
ihould happen thus occalionally to rife in 
their Minds, if it were certain that our future 
Intereft no way depended upon our prefent 
Behaviour : Whereas on the contrary, if there 
be Ground, either from Analogy or any thing 
elfe, to think it does ; then there is Reafon 
alfo for the moft ad:ive Thought and SolUci- 
tude, to fecure that Intereft ; to behave fo as 
that 
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that we may efcape That Mifery, and obtain Ca a p. 
that Happinefs in another Life, which we II. 
not only fuppofc ourfelves capable of, buti,^V\i 
which ^ve apprehend alfo is put in our own 
Power. And whether there be Ground for 
diis laft Apprehenfion, certainly would de- 
fisme to be moft ferioufly conHdered, were 
there no other Proof of a fiiture Life and In- 
tereft, than That prefumptive one^ which 
the Airegoing ObierrationB amount to. 

Now in the prefent State, all which we 
enjoy, and a great Part c^ what we fuffer, i$ 
fut in our own Power. Fw Pleafure and 
Pun are the Confequences of our Actions ; 
and we are endued by the Author of our Na- 
ture with Capacities of fcH-efeeing thefe Con- 
icqucnces. We 6nd by Experience He does 
not ib much as preferve our Lives, exclufively 
of our own Care and Attention, to provide 
ourfelves with, and to make ufe of, that SuC- 
tenance, by which he has appointed our 
Lives ftiall be preferved; and without which, 
he has appointed, they ftiall not be preferved 
at all. And in general we forefee, that the 
escternal things, which are the Obje^s of our 
various Paffions, can neither be obtained nor 
enjoyed, without exerting ourfelves in fuch 
and fuch Manners : But by thus exerting Our- 
felves, we obtain and enjoy thefe Obje&, in 
which our natural Good confifts j or by this 
Means 
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PARxMeansGod gives us the Poffeffion and En- 
I. joymcnt of them. 1 know not, that we Iiavtr 

%,r>r\i iuiy one Kind or Degree of Enjoyment, Ixit 
by the Means of our own Actions. And by 
Pmdence and Care, we may, for the moft 
part, pafs our Days in tolerable Eale and 
Quiet : Or on the contrary, we may by 
Raflineis, ungoverned Pa0ion, Willfulneis, 
or even by Negligence, make Ourfclvcs as 
miferable as ever we pleafe. And many do 
pleafe to make themfclves extremely misera- 
ble, i. e. to do what they know beforehand 
wiU render them io. They follow thofe 
ways, the Frait of which they know, by 
Inftruiflion, Example, Experience, will be 
Difgrace and Poverty and Sicknels and un- 
timely Death. This every one obferves to be 
the general Courfe of things ; though it is 
to be allowed, we cannot find by Experience, 
that all our Sufferings are owing to our own 
Follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not.givc 
his Creatures promifcuoufly fuch and fuch 
Perceptions, without Regard to their Beha- 
viour i why he does not make them happy 
without the Inftmmentality of their own 
Actions, and prevent their bringing any Suf<~ 
ferings upon themfelves; is another Matter. 
Perhaps there may be fome Impoflibilities in 
the Nature of things, which we are unac- 
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quainted with'. Or Icfs Happineis, it mayCHAp* 
be, would upon the whole be produced by H. 
fiich a Method of Conduifl, than is by thet/Y^ 
prcfent. Or perhaps divine Goodncfs, with 
which, if I miftake not, we make very 
free in our Speculations, may not be a bare 
fingle Difpofition to produce Happineis j but 
a Difpofition to make the good^ the faithful, 
the faoneft Man happy. Perhaps an infinitely 
perfeft Mind may be pleafed, with feeing his 
Creatures behave faitably to the Nature 
which he has given them ; to the Relations 
which he has placed them in to each other ; 
and to That, which they (land in to Him- 
felf : That Relation to himfelf, which, du- 
ring their Exiftcnce, is even ncceflary, and 
which is the moft important one cf alL 
Perhaps, I fay, an infinitely perfeiSt Mind 
may be pleafed with this moral Piety of mo* 
fal Agents, in and for itfelf ; as well as up- 
on Account of its being effentialty conducive 
to the Happinefs of his Creation. Or the 
whole End, for which God made, and thus 
governs the World, may be utterly beyond 
the Rach of our Faculties : There may be 
fomewhat in it as impoHible for us to have 
any Conception of, as for a blind Man to Have 
a Conccpdon of Colours. But however this 
be, it is certain Matter of univer&t Experi- 
ence, that the general Method of divine Ad- 

> OkTii. p. i8j, &c. 

E mtniflra- 
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PAKTiniaiftration, is, forewarning us, or giving us 

I. Capacities to forefec, with more or lefs Clear— 

(•VN* nefs, that if we aft fo and fo, wc fliall have 

fach Enjoyments, if fo and fo, fuch SufL 

feringSi and giving us thofe Enjoyments, an<i 

making us reel thofe Sufi^ings, in CoaCc— 

qucnce of our A^ons. 

" But all this is to be alcribed to the ge- 
" neral Courfe of Nature." True, This is 
the very thing which I am obferving. It is 
to be afcribed to the general Courfb of Na^ 
Cure : /. e. not furely to the Words or Idea^ 
Courje of Nature ; Iwt to him who appointed 
it, and put things into it : Or to a Courfe <^ 
Operation, from its Uniformity or Conftancy, 
called natural *<; and which neccffitrily im- 
plies an operating Agent. For when Men 
find themtelves neceHitated to confeti an Au- 
thor of Nature, or that God is the natural 
Governor of the World ; they mufl not 
deny this again, bccauie his Government 
is uniform: They muft not deny that he 
does all things at all, becaufe he does them 
conftandy ; becauie the Efibds of his zSt- 
ing are permanent, whether his acting be ib 
or not ; though there is no Reafon to think 
it 16 not. In Hiort, every Man, in .every thing 
he does, naturally a£ts upon die Forethought 
and ApprehenHoti of avoiding evil or obtain* 

* P- 43. 44- - . 

mg 
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ing good : And if die natural Courfe ofCHAP* 
tilings be the Appointment of God, and our fl. 
natural Faculties of Knowledge and Expert- V/V^ 
cnce, are given us by him ; then the good 
and bad Confequences which follow our Ac- 
tions, are his Appointment, and our Forefight 
of thofe Confequences, is a Warning given us 
by Him, how we are to a£t. 

*' Is the Plealore then, naturally accompa- 
** nying every pardcular Gratification of PaC- 
** fion, intended, to put us upon gratifying 
'* (W&lves in every fuch particular Inllancc, 
** and as a Reward to us for fo doing ?" No 
certainly. Nor is it to be faid, that oar Eyea 
were naturally intended to give us the Sight 
of each particular Objeft, to which they do 
or can extend ; Objefts which are deftruiflive 
of them, or which, for any other Realon, It 
may become us to turn our Eyes from. Yet 
there is no Doubt, but that our Eyes were in- 
tended for us to fee with. So neither is there 
any Doubt, but that the forefeen Pleafures 
and Pains belonging to the Pafiions, were in- 
tended, in general, to induce Mankind to a£l 
in fuch and fuch Manners. 

Now from this general Obfervation, obvi- 
ous to' every one, that God has given us to 
underftand, he has appointed Satisfadlion and 
Delight to be the Confequcncc of our afting 
E 2 ut 
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Par Tin one Manner, and Pain and Uncafincfs of 
I. our afting in another, and of our not afting at 
(•VN^all; and that we find the Confequences, which 
we were beforehand informed of, uniformly 
to follow J we may learn, that we are at pre- 
fent actually under his Government in the 
ftri£lell and moll proper Senfe ; in fuch a 
Senfe, as that he rewards and puniflies us for 
our Adtions. An Author of Nature being 
fuppofed, it is not fo much a Deduftion of 
Reafon, as a Matter of Experience, that we 
are thus under his Government : under bis 
Government, in the fame Senie, as we are 
under the Government of civU Ms^iftrates. 
Becaufe the annexing Pleafure to feme Ao 
tions, and Pain to others, in our Power to do 
or forbear, and giving Notice of this Ap- 
pointment beforehand to thofe whom it con- 
cerns; is the proper formal Notion of Go- 
vernment. Whether the Pleafure or Pain 
which thus follows upon our Behaviour, be 
owing to the Author of Nature's afting up- 
■ on us every Moment which we feel it j or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his 
own Part in the Plan of the World j makes 
no Alteration as to the Matter before us. For 
if civil Magiftiates could make the Sanftions 
of their Laws take Place, without interpofing 
at all, after they had palled them ; without a 
Trial and the Formalities of an Execution : 
If they were able to make their Laws execute 
them- 
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themfelves, or every Offender to cxecutcCHAP. 
them upon himfelf ; we fhould be juft in the II, 
fam*^ Scnfe under their Government then, ast^VNJ 
we arc now, but in a much higher Degree, 
and more perfefl Manner. Vain is the Ri- 
^cule, with which, one forefees, fomc Per- 
fons wiU divert themfelves, upon finding leflcr 
Fains confidered as Inffanccs of divine Punilh- 
ment. There is no PoiTibility of anfwcring or 
evading the general thing here intended, with- 
out denying all final Caufes. For final Caufes 
being admitted, the Pleafures and Pain's now 
mentioned muA be admitted too as Inftanccs 
of them. And if they are ; if God annexes 
Delight to fome Actions, and Uneafincfs to 
others, with an apparent Defign to induce us 
to aft fo and fo ; then He not only difpenfes 
Happinefs and Mifery, but alfo rewards and 
punifhes Actions. Ifj for Example, the Pain 
which we feel, upon doing what tends to the 
DeftnMSion of our Bodies, fuppofe upon too 
near approaches to Fire, or upon wounding 
Ourfclves, be appointed by the Author of Na- 
ture to prevent our doing what thus tends to 
our De(tru£Hon \ this ^ altogether as much 
an Inftance of his punifhing our Actions, and 
confequcntly of our being under his Govern- 
ment, as declaring by a Voice from Heaven, 
that if we aded fo, he would inflidl fuch 
Pain upon us, and infliding it, whether it 
be greater or lefs. 

E a Thuqi 
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Pa R t Thus we find, that the trae Notion oc 
I. Conception of the Author of Nature, is That 

t/V^ of a Mafter or Governor, prior to the Confi- 
dention of his moral Attributes. The Fa£l . 
of our Cafe, which we find by Experience, 
i^ that He aAually exercifes Dominion or 
Government over us at prefent, by rewarding 
and puniihing us for our AfUons, in as &n€t 
and proper a Senfe of thefe Words, and evea 
in the fame Senfe, as Children, Servant 
Sub^e^, are rewarded and punifhed by thoie 
^ho govern them. 

And thus the whole Analogy of Nature, 
the whole pcefcnt Courfe of things, moft fully 
fhows, that there is nothing incredible in the 
general Dodrine of Religion ; that God will 
reward and punifh Men for their Adions 
Hereafter : nothing incredible, I mean, anfing 
out of the Notion of rewarding and punifhing. 
For the whole Courfe of Nature is a prefeat 
loflance of bis exerciiing That Government 
over us, which implies in it rewarding and 
puniihing. 



BU T as divine Punifliment is what Men 
chiefly objeft againfl, and are moft bd- 
willing to allow ; it may be prop« to men- 
tion fome Circumflances in the natural Ccairle 

of 
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of Puniihments at prejcnt^ which are analo-CnAP. 
gous to what Religion teaches us concerning a H. 
fiiture State of Punifhment: Indeed fo ana-i/v^^ 
logous, that as they add a farther Credibility 
to it, fo they cannot but raife a moft ferious 
Apprehenfion of it in thofe who wilt attend 
to them. 

It has been now obferved, that fuch and 
Aich Miferies naturally follow fuch and fuch 
Actions of Imprudence and Willfulnefs, as 
weU as AfBons more commonly and more 
diftinftly coniidered as vitious ; and that thefe 
Confequences, when they may be foref^n, 
are properly natural Puniftiments anncx«l to 
iuch Anions. For the general thing here in* 
fifted upon, is, not that we fee a great deal of 
\Wery in the World, but a great deal which 
Men bring upon themfelves by their own Be- 
haviour, which they might have forcfeen and 
avoided. Now the Circumftances of thefe 
natural Puniftiments, particularly deferving 
our Attention, arc fuch as thefe ; That often- 
times they follow, or are infli£ted in confe- 
quence of, Aftions, which procure many 
preient Advantages, and are accompanied with 
much prefcnt Pleafure : for Inftance, Sickneis 
and untimely Death is the Confequence of 
Intemperance, though accompanied with the 
highcft Mirth and Jollity: That thefe Pu- 
Qiihments are often much greater, than the 
E 4 Ad^- 
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Pa R t Advantages or Pleafures obtained by the Ac- 
J. tions, of which they are the Puniftimcnts or 
(yVVJ Coniequencts : That though we may ima- 
gine a Conflitution of Nature, in which tbeie 
natural Paniflimcnts, which are in Fa£l to 
foiIow, would follow, immediately upon 
fuch Anions being done, or very foon after ; 
we find on the contrary in our World, that 
they are often delayed a great while, jbme- 
times even till long after the Ad:ions occafion- 
jng tliem are forgot} fo that the Conftitution 
uf Nature is fuch, that Delay of Punifli- 
mert is no Sort nor Degree of Prefumption 
of final Impunity : That after fuch Delay, 
thefe natural Punifhments or Miferies oftca 
^ome, not byTDegrees, but fuddcnly, with 
Violence, ar.d at once ; however, the chief 
Mifery often doe$ : That as Certainty of 
fuch diO^int Mifery following fuch Adions, 
is never aiT^rdcd Perfons j fo perhaps during 
the Adlioiis, they have feidum a diftinft full 
Expeiiaiion of its following ■ : And many 
Times the Cafe is only thus, that they fee in 
general, or may fee, iheXTredibllity, that In-r 
temperance, fuppofe, will bring after it Dif-r 
f afes ; civil Crimes, civil Punilhmentsj when 
yet the real Probability often is, that they 
(hall efcape : but things noiwithftanding take 
their deftijied Courfe, and the Mifery inevi- 
tably follows at its appoinfetl Time, in very ft 

t See Pair 11. Ch. vj. 

many 
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many of theie Caies. Thus ftUb thonghCHAP. 
Youth may be alledged as an Excufe for U. 
Raflinefs and Folly, as being naturally thought- u^VNJ 
le&, and not clearly foreseeing all the Con- 
fequcnces of being untradable and profligates 
this does not hinder, but that thefe Confe- 
quences follow, and are grievcufly felt through- 
out the whole Courfe of mature Life. Habita 
contni&d even in that Age, are often utter 
Ruin : And Men's Succels in the World, not 
only in the common Senfe of worldly Su(xe&, 
but their real Happineis and Mi(ery, depends, 
in a great Degree, and in various Ways, upon 
the Manner in which they pais their Youth } 
which Confequences they for the moft part 
neglect to confider, and ^rhaps feldom can 
properly be iaid to believe, beforehand. It 
lequiree alfo to be mentioned, that in num- 
berlefs Cafes, the natural Courfe of things af> 
fords us Opportunities for procuring Advanta- 
^ to Ourfelves at certain Times, which we 
cannot procure when we will j nor ever recall 
the Opportunities, if we have negl^ted them. 
Indeed the general Courfe of Nature is an 
Example of This. If, during the Opportu- 
nity of Youth, Perfons arc indodle and felt- 
willed t they inevitably fuifer in their foture 
Life, for Want of thofe Acquirements, which 
they oegledcd the natural Seafon of attaining. 
If the Hufbandman lets his Seed-time pa& 
without fpwing» (he whol? Year is loft to 
him 
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Pa R T Wm beyond Recovery. In like Manner-, 
I, though after Men have been guiky'of Foll^ 
l.rv^and Extravagance up to a certain Degree ^ iK 
is often in their Power, for inftance, to re- 
trieve their A&irs, to recover their Health 
and Charader } at Icaft in good meaiUre : yet 
real Reformatioa is, in many Cafes, of no A- 
vail at all to\rards preventing the MiJeries, Po> 
vcrty, Sickne&t Infamy, naturayy anneared to 
Fdly and Extravagance exceeding that De^ 
gree. There is a certain Bound to Impru-' 
dence and Mifbehaviour, which being tranf* 
gre0ed, there remains no Place for Repen- 
tance in the natural Courfe of things. It 18 
further very much to be remarked, that Neg- 
lects from Inconfideratcoeis, Want of Atten- 
tion*", not looking about us to fee what we 
have to do, are often attended with Conle- 
qoences altc^ether as dreadful, as any a£Uve 
Mifbehaviour, from the moll extravagant 
Faflion. And laAIy, civil Government being 
natural, the Punifliments of it are fo too: 
And fome of thele Punifbrncnts are capital ; 
as the Efie^ of a diHbluie Courle of Plea- 
iiire are often mortal. So that w&ny natural 
I^lnifbment8 are final ' to Inm, who incurs 
them, 

* Part II. Chip. VI. 

" The general Cac^iemam of a future State tff PuniDi- 
laeat, n^ft evidently bdoi^ to the SubjeA of natnni RtU^ 
gion. But if any of thefe Refleftioai fliould be tkoagfit to 
Tcbte more pecaliarly to thii DoArine » caught in Scripnue i 

the 
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dbem, i£ omfidered only in his tetnponl QuChap. 
pacity: and feem inflidcd by natural Ap- U. 
pcnntment, either to remove the Ofiender outv/V^ 
of the Way of being fiirther nulcievaus ; os 
as an Example, thot^h lieqiiently a dilce- 
^ded one, to diofe who are left belund 

Thele things are nc^ what we call acci- 
dental, or to be met with only now and then j 
but the^ are things of every Ektjr's Experience : 
They juxxxed from general Law8> very gcn^ 
ral ones, by which God governs the World, 
in the natural Courfe of hu Providence. And 
they are ib analc^ous, to what Rel^^ 
teaches us concerning the future Punifluneot 

the Reader is delired to obferve, that Gentile Writcn, both 
Uonlifb and Poeti, fpeA of the Aitnre Punilhiiient of tht 
V\cked, both m to the Dnntioa and Degree of it, in « Kks 
manner of Expreffion and of Dcfciiption, at the Scriptact 
doei. So that all which can poTitively be aflerted to be Mat' 
ter o£ mere Scvektion, with regard to thia DoAiine, feeas t« 
b^ that the great DifiinCUon between the righteous and the 
vikkcd, ffaall be nude at the End of this World ; that each 
fhall fitn. receive acconlii^ to hii Dcreru. Retlbn did, m io 
well might, coocluds thai it Ihould, finallj^ and upon the 
whole, ii well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked: 
fist it could not be determined, opon any Princ^oof Aea- 
fao, whether human Creatures might not nave becD appointed, 
to pals through other States of Lite and Being, before that di- 
ftnbatirc Joftice fhotild finally and eSeflually take Place. Re- 
vditioa teaches us, that the next State of thinp afar the pt& 
feat, is appointed for the Esecudon of this JnAice ; that it 
(hall be no longer delayed : But the Mffttry ^ Gei, the great 
Myffer}[ of hit fufiering Vice and Confiifion to prevail, p/alt 
llm tt fia^di and he wilt tai* la him bit grt»t Pvwer mU 
^ rt^t b/ leadring to every one accoidinj; to' hii Woib. 

of 
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Pa r Tof the wicked, fo much of a piece with it^ 
I. that Both would naturally be expreiled in the 
i/Wvery fame Words, and Manner of Defcrip- 
tion. In the Book of Proveris", for In- 
ftance, Wi(dom is introduced, as fiequenting 
the moft public Places of Rcfort, and as re- 
jcded when flie offers herfelf as the natural 
appointed Guide of human Life, How hng^ 
leaking to thofe who are paffing through ir, 
bow long^ ye Jimple ones, will ye lovefolly^ and 
the fcorneri delight in their fcorning^ andjbols 
hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my Reproof. Be- 
hold^ I will pur out my Spirit upon you, I 
will make known my words unto you. But up- 
on being negledled, Becau/i I have called, and 
ye refujed, I have jiretcbed out my band, and 
no man regarded; But ye have fet at nought 
all my Counfel, and would none of «y Rtprooft 
lalfo -will laugh at your calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometb; when your fear cometh 
as dejolation, and your deJlruBion cometb as a 
whirlwind i when diftrefs and anguijh cometb 
upon you. Then Jhall they call upon me, but I 
will not anjwer ; tbey Jhall feek me early, hut 
they Jhall not Jtnd me. This Paflage, every 
one fees, is poetical, and fome Parts of it are. 
highly figurative; but th«r Meaning is ob- 
vious. And the thing intended is exprelTed 
more literally in the following Words; fw 
that they hated knowledge^ and did not chuft 
J Owp. I 
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the Jear of the Lard therefore Jhall theyCuAr, 

^at of the fruit of their own way, atid be JH- U. 
ieti with their own devices. For the Security i/^/"^ 
of tbeRmple Jhall Jlay them^ and the Pro/pC' 
'rity of fools {hall deflroy them. And the whole 
Paflagc is {o equally applicable, to what we 
cxLperiencc in the prefent World, concerning 
tiVie Confcquences of Men's Actions, and to 
'vrhat Religion teaches us is to be expelled in 
another, that it may be queftioned which of 
. the two was principally intended. 

Indeed when one has been recolleding the 
prop«- Proofs of a ibture State of Rewards 
and Puniihments, nothing methinks can give 
. one fo fenHble an Apprehcnlion of the latter, 
or Re^H^fentation of it to the Mind; as ob- 
ferving, that after the many dilregarded 
Checks, Admonitions and Warnings, which 
People meet with in the wa)rs of Vice and 
Folfy- and Extravagance ; Warnings from 
their very Nature ; from the Examples of 
Others } from the leiTer Inconveniences which 
they bring upon themfelvesj from the Inftruc- 
tions of wife and virtuous "Men : After thefe 
have been long defpifed, fcorned, ridiculed: 
after the chief bad Confequenccs,, temporal 
Confequences, of their Follies, have been 
delayed for a great while ; at length they 
break in irrefiftibly, like an armed Force: 
Repentance is too late to relieve, and can 
ferve 
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Pa R T fervc only to aggravate, their Diftrefs : Xlie 
I. Cafe is become delperate : and PovcHy ancf 

l^VNJSicknefs, Remorfe and Anguiih, InBuny and 
Death, the Ei^fts of their own Doings, o* 
vcrwhelm them, beyond Poffibility of Re- 
medy or Efcape. This is an Account i>£ 
what is in Fa£t the general COnftitntion oF 
Nature. 

Ic is not in any fore meant, that accord- 
ing to what appears at prefent of the natu- 
ral Courfe of things. Men are always uni- 
formly puniflied in Proportion to Uieir MiC- 
behaWour: Rit that tnete are very many 
XnAances of Milbehaviour puniihed in the 
feveral Ways now mentioned, and very dread* 
ful Inftances too ; fufficient to fliow what the 
Laws of the Univcrfc may admit; and, if 
thoroughly coniidered, fufficient fully to an- 
fwer sdl Ot^eAions againft the Credibility of 
a future State of Punimments, fiom any Ima- 
ginations, that the Frail^ of oiir Nature and 
external Temptations, almoll annihilate the 
Guilt of human Vices : as well as Objeftioni 
of anodicr Sort j from Ncceffity ; from Sup- 
pofitions, that the Will of an infinite Being 
cannot be contradicted, or that he muft be 
incapable of Oflence and Provocation '. 

* See Chap. iv. & tu 

RcHec- 
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RedeAioDS of this Rind *xt not without Chap. 
^Mir Tenore to ferioas Perfoos, the moft II. 
free 60m Endwfiafin, and of tha treateftv/VNi 
StrcDgth of Mind: But it is fit thUtgs be 
fiat«l and confidered «8 tbejr really are. 
And there is, in the prefent Age, a certain 
Pearkilhefi, with regard to what may be 
bereaftef under the Government of God, 
which, nothing but an univerlally acknow- 
ledged Demonftration on the &de of Atheiim, 
can joitify} and which mattes it quite ne- 
tx&xy^ wax Men be ferainded, and if pof- 
£ble made to feel, that there is no Sort of 
Ground for being thus prefumptuous, even 
upon dM moft fceptical Principles. For, 
nuy it not be iaid of any Perfon upon his 
being bwn into the World, he may behave 
fo^ as to be of no Service to it, but by being 
(natjb ap Example of the wolul Efiefts of 
Vice and Folly? That he may, as any one 
may, if be will, incur an infamous Execu- 
tion, from the Hands of civil Juftice; or 
in ibme other Courfe of Extraragance Short- 
en his Days : or bring upon himfelf In&- 
my and Difeafes worfc than Death ? So 
that, it had been be^H bx him, even with 1 
regard to the prefent World, that he had ^n^ 
never been bom. And is there any pretence 
of Rea£>n, for People to think themfelves 
fecure, 
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PARTiecure, and talk as if they had certain IVoof^ 
I. that let them a£t as licendoufly as they n^iliy 
t/VS)Uiere can be nothing analogous to Tlxis, 
with regard to a future and more general 
Intereft, under the Providence and C^rem— 
ment of the iame God ? 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. lit 
Of the Moral Government of God* 

AS the manifold Appearances of DefignCtf AP« 
and of final Caufes, in the Conftitu- HL 
tion of the World, prove it to be the WorkV/W 
of an intelligent Mind % to the particular fi- 
nal Caufes of Pleafure and Pain diftributed 
amongA his Creatures : prove that they are 
under his Government } what may be called 
His natural Government of Creatores endued 
urith Seafe and Realbn. This, however, im- 
plies fomewhat more than feems ufually at- 
tended to, when we Ipeak of God's natural 
Government of the World. It implies Go' 
vemment of the very lame Kind with That, 
which a Maftcr exercifes over his Servants, or 
a dvil Magiftrate over his Sutne£ls. Thcfe 
latter Inft^ces of final Caufes, as realty 
prove an intelligent Governor of the World, 
in the Scnfe now mentioned, and before * dif- 
tinftiy treated of; as any other Inllances of 
final Caufes prove an intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear at firft 
Sight to determine any thing certainly, con* 

* Oup. iL 
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Part cerning the moral CharaSer of the Author of 
I. Nature, confidcred in this Relation of Gover- . 
\y>r*si nor ; does not afcertain his' Government to be , 
moral, or prove that he is the'righteous Judge 
of the World. Moral Government conlifts, 
not barely in rewarding and punifliing Men 
fbr their Actions, which the moil ^rannical 
Perfon may do: but in rewarding the Righ- 
teous and punifhing the Wicked ; in rendring 
to Men according to their Anions, confidercd 
3S good or evil. And the Perfedion of moral 
Government conlifts in doing this^ with re^ 
gard to all intell^nt Creatures^ in an exmSt 
Proportion to their perfonal Merits or De- 
merits. 

Some Men feem to think the only Charac- 
ter of the Author of Nature to be That of 
0mple abfolute Benevolence. This^ confidc- 
red as a Principle of Ai^on and infinite in 
Degree, is a Difpofition to produce the great- 
eft poftible Happinefs, without Reganl to 
Perfons Behaviour, otherwife than as fach 
Regard would produce higher Degrees of it. 
And fuppofing this to be uie only Charader 
of God, Veracity and Juftice in Him would" 
be nothing but Benevolence conducted by 
Wifdom. Now furely this ought not to be 
aflcrted, unle(s it can be proved ; for we 
ihould fpeak with cautious Reverence upon 
fuch a Subject. And whether it can be proved 
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or no, is not the thing here to be inquired Chap. 
into; but whether in the ConilitutioD and ]II. 
Omdtifi of the World, a righteous Govern- l/V^ 
mcnt be not difcernibly planned out : which 
nece^ily impliesa righteous iGovernor. There 
may ^[>offibly be in the Creation Beings, to 
whom the Aiuhor of Nature manifeAs him- 
&lf under this moft amiable of all Charac- 
ters, this of infinite abfblate Benevolence j for 
it is the moft amiabk, fuppofing it not, as 
pcrbaps it is not, incompatible with Juftice : 
but be manilefts himielf to Us under the 
Cfaaraifter of a righteous Governor. He may^ 
confidently with this, be fimply and abfolutd-> 
ly benevolent, in die Senfe now explained ; 
But he ia, for be has given us a Proof in the 
Conftitution and Condudt of the World that 
he is, a Governor over Servants, as he' rewards 
and pnnilhes us for our Actions. And in the 
Conuitution and Conduct of it, he may alfo 
have given, beHdes the; Reafon of the thing, 
and the natural Prefages of Confclencc, clear 
and difttndt Intimations, that his Govern- 
ment is righteous or moral : clear to fuch as 
think the Nature of it dcfcrving their Atten- 
tion ; and yet not to every carelcfs Perfon, 
who cafts a traniient Reflection upon the 

Sui^ca \ 

But 

^ The Obje^iis agtunft Religion, from the Evy«nfe' of 

it not being univerlal, nor fo flrong ai miglit poffibly have been, 

F z may 
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Part But it is particularly to be obferved, that 
I. the divine Government, which we experience 

1/VNJ burfelves under in the prefent State, taken 
alone, . is allowed not to be the Perfection of 
moral Government And yet this by up 
means hinders, but that there may be u>me- 
what, be it more or lefs, tmly moral in it. 
A righteous Government may plainly appear 
to be carried on to Tome Degree : enough to 
give us the Apprehenfion that it fliall he com- 
pleated, or carried on to that Degree of Per- 
fedion which Religion teaches us it fliall $ 
but which cannot appear, till much m<H-e of 
ithe divine Adminiftradon be feen, than can 
in the prefent Life. And the Deiign of this 
Chapter is to inquire, how far this is the Caie : 
: how fai-, over and above the moral Nature • 
which God has given us, and our natural No- 
tion of Him as righteous Governor of thofb 
his Creatures, to whopi he has given this Na- 
ture ^ i I fay how fer belides this, the Princi- 
ples and Scannings of a moral Government 

may be uijed againft natcnl Religion, as well u ^;aiiift re- 
vealed. And therefoTe the Confideration of them belongs to 
. the fidt Part of this Tmtife, as well as the fecood. But u 
, ihefe Objedrons are chiefly urged arainft revealed Religion, X 
chofe to conrider ihem in the fecond Part. And the Anrwer 
to them there, Ch. vi. as urged againft Chtifttanity, being al- 
inofl equally appUcable to them as urged againft the Religloa 
of Nature; to avoid Repetition, the Reader is referred to thai 
Chapter! 

' D^ffirtatitn ». ' Chap. ri. p 1671 Sec. 



over 
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over the World may ba^ifcerned, notwith-CHAP, 
ftanding and amidil all the Confulion and III. 
Diforder of it. t/VNI 

Now one -might mention here, what has 
been often urged with great Force, that in 
general, lefs Uneafinefs and more Satis&c 
tion, are the natural Confequences • of a vir- 
tuous than of a vitious Courfc of Life, in the 
prefenc State, as an Inftance of a moral Go- 
v(»-nment eftabliihed in Nature } an Inflance 
of it, colleAed from Experience and prefent 
Matter of FaA. But it mull be owned a 
thing of Difficulty to weigh and balance Plea- 
fures and Uneafinefles, each amongft them- 
felves, and alfo againft each other, fo as to 
make an Eftimate with any Exadnels, of the 
Overplus of Happinefs on the Side of Virtue, 
And it ^ not impoflible, that, amidft the in- 
finite Dilbrders of the World, there may be 
Exceptions to the Happiiiefs of Virtue ; even 
with regard to thofe Perfons, whofe Cburfe 
of Life from their Youth up, has been 
blameleisi and more with regard to thofe, 
who have gone on for fome time in the ways 
of Vice, and have afterwards reformed. Fo" 
fuppofe an Inftance of the latter Cafe ; a Per- 
fon with his Paflions inilamed, his natural 
Faculhr of Self-Government Impaired by Ha- 
bits of Indulgence, and with all his Vices 

■ See Lord ^ht^^t/^t Inquity conceniinj; Viitoe, Put II, 

F 3 about 
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Pa R T about him, like fo many Harpjes, craving for 
I. their accuftomed Gratification : who can ^y 

O'VNJ how long it might be, before fuch a Pcribn 
would find more Sadsfaftion in the Reafona-^ 
blencfs and prefent good Confequences o€ 
Virtue, than Difficulties and Self-denial in 
the Reftraints of it ? Experience alfo fho^vs, 
that Men can, to a great Degree, get over 
their Senfe of Shame, fo as that by profcffing ' 
thcmfelvcs to be without Principle, and 
avowing even direfl Villainy, they can fup- 
port themfelves againft the Infamy of it. But 
as the ill Aftions of any one will probably be 
more talked of, and oftencr thrown in his 
way, upon his Reformation j fo the Infemy 
of them will be much more felt, after the na- 
tural Senfe of Virtue and of Honour is re- 
covered. Uncafinefles of this Kind ought in- 
deed to be put to the Account of former Vi- 
ces : yet it will be faid, they are in Part the 
Confequences of Reformation. Still I am % 
fi-om allowing it doubtful, whether Virtue, 
upon the whole, be happier than Vice in the 
prefent World. But if it were, yet the Be- 
ginnings of a righteous Adminiftration may 
beyond all Qucftion be found in Nature, if 
wc will attentively inquire after them. And, 

I. In whatever Manner the Notion of 
Cod's moral Government over the World 
might be treated, if it did not appear, whe- 
ther 
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dicr he were in a proper Senfe our GovernorCHAP, 
at all : yet when it is certain Matter of Ex- ni. 
perience, that He does manifeft himfelf to us W^ 
under the CharaQer of a Governor, in the 
Senfe explained ^ } it muft deferve to be con- 
fidered, whether there be not reaibn to ap- 
prehend, that he may be a righteous or mo- 
ral Governor. Since it appears to be Faft, tliat 
God does govern Mankind by the Method 
of Rewards and Punifhments, according to 
fome fettled Rules of Diftnbution ; it is 
farely a Queftion to be aiked, Wliat Prefump- 
tibn IS there againft his finally rewarding and 
puni/hing them, according to this particular 
Rule, namely, as they a£t reafonably or un- 
reafonably, vlrtuoufly or viticfufly ? Since r en- 
dring Men happy or miferable by this Rule, 
certainly fells in, much more fells in, with 
our natural Apprchenfions and Senfe of things, 
than doing fo by any other Rule whatever : 
Since rewarding and punifhing Aflions by any 
other Rule, would appear much harder to 
be accounted for, by Minds formed as He has 
formed ours. Be the Evidence of Religion 
then more or lefs clear, the Expectation which 
it raifes in us, that the righteous ihall, upon 
the whole, be happy, and the wicked mife- 
rable, cannot however poflibly be confidered 
as abfurd or chimerical \ becauie it is no more 
than an Expe^tion, diat a Method of Go- 

' Chap.ii. 

F 4 vermnmt 
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Pa R T vernment already begun, fliall be carried on, 

I, the Method of rewarding and punifliing Ac- 

i/VNJtions; and ihall be carried on by a particular 

Rule, which unavoidably appears to us at firA 

3ight more natural than any other, the Rule 

which we call diftributive Jultice. Nor, 

n. Ought it to be entirely pai&d over, that 
Tranquiluty, Satisfa^ion, and external Ad- 
vantages, being the natural Confetpiences of 
prudent Management of Ourfelves, and our 
Affairs } and I^flinefs, profligate Negligence, 
and willful Folly, bringing after them many 
Jnconveniencic^ and Su^ings; thefe sSlosd 
jnftances of a Right Conftitution of Nature ; 
as the Corredion of Children, for dieir own 
Sakes, and by way of Example, when they 
run into Danger or hurt themfelves, is a Part 
of right Education. And thus, that God go- 
verns the World by general fixt Laws, that 
He has endued us with Capacities of refled- 
jng upon this Conftitution of things, and 
forefeeing the good and bad Confequences of 
our Behaviour i plainly implies fomeSOTt of 
Moral Government } £nce from fuch a Con^ 
Aitution of things it cannot but follow, that 
Prudence and Impmdence, which are of the 
Nature of Virtue and Vice, <muftbc, asth?/ 
9re, reipe^vely rewarded and pqniflied. 

s S«f pi%t. II. 

III. From 
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in. From the natural Coarfe of things, Chap. 
Titious A£lions ate, to a great Degree, a&uaUy m. 
ptuuihed as mifchicvous to Society : And be-V/VNJ 
fides Punifhment adually infli£ted upcHi this 
Account, there is alfo die Fear and Appre- 
henfion of it in thole Perfons, whoie Oimes 
have leoder'd them obncwious to it, in Caie of 
a Diicovery -, tliis State of Fear being itfelf 
of^n a very conliderable Punifliment. Tlw 
namral Fear and Apprehenfion of it R)o, which 
reftrains irom fuch Crimes, is a Dedaiation 
of Nature againft them. It is neceilary to 
the very being of Society, that Vices delmic- 
tivepf it, Should be punUhed j7f ^';^^) the 
ViMsof Falfhood, Injufticc, Cruelty: Which 
PuniOiment therefore is as natural as Society j 
and fo is an Inilance of a Kind of moral Go- 
vernment, naturally eilablifhed and adually 
taidng place. And, fince the certain natural 
Cour^ of Things, is the ConduS of Provi- 
dence or the Government of God, though 
carried on by the InAnimentality of Men ; 
the Ob&rvation here made amounts to this, 
that Mankind find thcmfelves placed by Him 
in fuch Circumilances, as that they are una- 
voidably accountable for their Behaviour, and 
are often punifhcd, and fometimes rewarded 
under His Gorcrnment, in the View of tfiar 
being mifi:hii;vQtis, or eminently beneficial to 
Society, 

If 
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Pa R T If it be obje^xd that good Adions, and 
I. fuch as are beneficial to Society, are often pu- 

O'VNf ni£hed, as in the Cafe of Perfecution and in 
other Cafes; and that ill and mifchicvous Ac- 
tions are often rewartbd : It may be anlWered 
diftinflly ; firft, that this is in no fort neceC 
£try, and confequently not natural^ in the 
Senfe in which it is necei^ry, and therefisre 
natural, that ill or mifchievous A&ons fhould 
be puniihed : And in the next Place, that good 
Anions are never puniflied, coniidered as be- 
neficial to Society, nor ill AtSions rewarded, 
under the View of their being hurtfiil to i^ 
So that it ftands good, without any thing on 
the fide of Vice to be fet over againft it, that 
the Author of Nature has as truly direfted, 
that vitious Aftions oonfidered as mifchievous 
to Society, fhould be puniHied, and put Man- 
kind under a Nccefiity of thus punifiung 
them i as he has directed and necemtated us 
to prefervc our Lives by Food. 

IV. In the iMtural Courle of things. Vir- 
tue as Jucb is afhiallr rewarded, and Vice a$ 
Jucb puniihed : which feoms to afibrd an In- 
ilance or Example, not only of Gorerntnent, 
but of moral GovernnKnt, begun and efta- 
bltfhed; moral in the ilriileft Senfej thcragh 
not in that Pcrfedion of Degree, which Re- 
ligion teaches us to expe<5t In order to fee 
diis 
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^ds nxxr clearly, we muft diftin^ifh be-CHAP. 
tween AAions themfelves, and That Qrality UL 
ftlcribed to them, which we call virtuous ori,^^Ni 
ntious. The Gratification itfelf of every na- 
tural Paflion, muft be attended vrith Delighc: 
And Acquilitions of Fortune, however made, 
are Acquifitions of the Means, or Materials, 
of Enjoyment. An A^on then, by which 
any natural Paflion is gradfied or Fortune ac- 
quired, procures DcUght ot Advantage } ab- 
ftraAcd from all Confideralion of the Mora^ 
Hty of fuch A£tioil. Confequently the Plea- 
fnre or Advantage in this Cafe, is gained by 
the Albion itfelf, not by the Mondity, me 
Vittuoufncfs or Vitioufheis of it j though It 
be, perhaps, virtuous or vitious. Thus, to 
fay fuch an Adion or Conrfe of Behaviour, 
procured fuch Pleafure or Advantage, or 
brought on fuch Inconvenience and Fain, is 
quite a different thing from faying, that fuch 
good or bad Ef&£t was owing to the Virtue 
or Vice of fuch A6tion or Behaviour. In 
one Cafe, an Aiftlon abilradled from all moral 
Consideration, produced its Efredt : In the o- 
ther Cafe, for it will appear that there are 
fuch Cafes, the Morality oi the A^on, the 
Ai^on under a moral Confrderation, /. f. the 
Virtuoufnefs or Vitioufnefs of it, produced 
the Effcft. Now I fay Virtue as fuch, na- 
turally procures confiderable Advantages to 
the Virtuous, and Vice as fuch, naturally oc- 
cafions 
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Pa r Tcafions great Inconvenience and even Mifeiy 
I, to the Vitious, in very many Inftances. The 
\,^>t\i immediate £&& of Virtue and Vice upon 
the Mind and Temper, are Co be mentioned 
as Inftances of it. Vice as fuch is naturally 
attended with feme fort of Uncafineft, an<^ 
not uncommonly, with great Difturbantx and 
Apprehenfion. That inward Feeling, which, 
rcfpcftiiig leller Matters, and in iamiliar 
Speech, we call being vexed with onefel^ and 
in matters of Importance and in more ferious 
Language, Remorfe; is an Uneailnefii natu- 
rally arifing from an Ai^on of a Man's own, 
refleifted upon by bimfelf as wrong, unrea- 
ibnable, &ulty, /. e. Vitious in greater or lefs 
Degrees: And this manifeiUy is a difierent 
Feeling from that Uneafinels, which arifes 
from a Senfe of mere Lofs or Harm. What 
is more common, than to hear a Man lament- 
ing an Accident or Event, and adding- 

but however he has the ^ttisiadtlon tnat he 
cannot blame himfelf for it ; or on the con- 
trary, that he has the UneaJinefs of being 
fenfible it was his own doing ? Thus alfo the 
Difturbancc and Fear, which often follow 
upon a Man's having done an Injury, arife £xun 
ft Senfe of his being blame-worthy } otberwife 
there would, in many Cafes, be no Ground 
<^ Difturbance, nor any Reafon to fear R&p 
fentment or Shame. On the other hand^ in- 
ward Security and Peacc> and a Mind^open 

to 
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to the leveral Gratifications of Life^ are tbeCHAP. 
natural Attendants of Innocence and Virtue. lU. 
To which muil be added the Complacency, l^v\I 
Sadsfa^on, and even Joy of Heart, which 
accompany the Exercife, the real Enrdfe, of 
<jratkadc, Friendfliip, Benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned> 
the Fears of fiitare Punifhment, and peace- 
£il Hopes of a better Life, in thofe who ful- 
ly beUeve, ot have any ferious Apprehenfion 
of Rel^on : bccaufe thefe Hopes and Fears 
are prefent Uneaiinefs and Satis^fUon to the 
Mind; and cannot be got rid of by great 
Fart of the World, even by Men who have 
^longht moft thoroughly upon that Sul^edt 
of Reli^cHi. And no one can iay, how con- 
iideiaUe this Uneafinefs and Satisfaction may 
be, or what upon the whole it may amount 



In die next Place ccnnes in theConfide- 
lation, that all honeft and good Men are dif- 
poJed to befriend honefl good Men as fuch, 
and to difoiuntenance the vitious as fiich, 
and do lb in fome Degree j indeed in a con- 
fiderable Degree : from which Favour and 
Difcouragement cannot but arifc confiderable 
Advantage and Inconvenience. And though 
the Generality of the World have little Re- 
gard to the Morality of their own Anions, 
and 
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Pa It rand may be itippofed to have lefs to that of 
I, Others, when they ThemlHvcs arc not com— 

^^^N^cernedj yet let any one be known to be ^ 
Man of Virtue, fonie how or other, iie will 
be ikvoiired, and good Offices will be done 
him, from Regard to his CharaAer withouc 
remote Views, occalionally, and in fome lo^v 
t>egree, I tlunk, by the Generality of the 
World, as it happens to come in their V^ay< 
Publick Honours too and Advantages are the 
natural Confequences, are fometimcs at leaft 
the Confequences in Faft, of virtuous Ao 
ticHis \ of eminent Juftioe, Fidelity, X3iaricy, 
Love to our Country, oonfidered in the View 
of being virtuous. And ibinetiines even 
Death iofelf, often In&my and external In- 
conveniencies, are the pHUick- Coniecpien^ 
ces of Vice as Vice. For inftance, rfie Sehfe 
which Mankind have of Tyranny, Injuftjce, 
Oppreflion, additional to the meer Feclif^ 
or Fear of Mifery, has doubtlefs been inftru- 
mental in bringing about Revolutions, which 
make a Figure even in the Htilory of the 
World. For it is plain, Men refent Injuries 
as implying FaultineiE, and retaliate, not 
merely under the notion of having received 
Harm, but of having recdved Wrong} and 
they have this Refentment in Behalf of Others, 
&s well as of Themfelves. So likewife even 
the Generality are, in foihe Degree, gratefbl 
and difpofed to return good Offices, not mere^ 
becauie 
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becaule fuch an <nie has been the Occafion ofCn ap. 
gpod to Them, but under the View, that fuch III. 
good Offices implied kind Intention and good l/VNJ 
Delcrt in the Doer. To all this may be ad- 
ded two or three particular things, which, 
many Pcrfons will think JrivcJous ; but to me 
notlung appears lb, which at all comes tn to- 
vraids determining a Queftion of fuch Im- 
portance, as, whether there be, or be not, a 
moral Inftitution of Government, in the 
ftrideft Senfe moral, vifibly eftabliihcd and 
begun in Nature. The particular things are 
theie : That in domeiUck Government, which 
is dtxibtlels natural. Children and Others aUb 
are very generally puniflied for FaUhood and 
Injuftice and Hi-behaviour, as fuch, and re- 
warded for the contrary ; v^ch are Inftances 
where Veracity, and Juftice, and rig^t Be- 
haviour as fuch, are naturally inforced by 
Rewardfi and Punifhments, whether more or 
le& omfiderable in D^ee: That, though 
dvil Government be fuppofed to take Cog- 
nizance of A^ons in no otho' View than as 
prgudicial to Society, without refpeft to the 
Immorality of them ; yet as fuch Adions are 
immoral^ fo the Senfe which Men have of 
<he Immorality of them, very greatly contri- 
butes, in diferentWays, to bring Offenders 
to Juftice : And that intire Abfence of all 
Crime ant) Guilt in the moral Senfe, when 
plainly appearing, willalmoft of courfe pro- 
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pARTCure, and Circumftances of'a^;ravated OoilC 
I. prevent, a RemifluHi of the Penalties annexed 
(/V>Jto civil Crimes, in many Cafes, though by 
no means in all 

Upon the whole then, befida the good 
and bad £B%^ of Virtue and Vice upon 
Men's own Minds, the Coude of the Wodd 
does, in fome Meafure, turn upon the Ap- 
probation and Difimprobatioa of mem as iudi, 
in Others. The Senfe of well and ill Do- 
ine, the I^eiages of Confciencc, the Love 
ofgood Charaders and Diilike of bad ones^ 
Honour, Shame, Relentment, Gratitude } all 
thefe, confidered in themfelves, and in tbnr 
£5e^ do afKvd manifeft real Inftancxs of 
Virtue as fuch naturally ^voured, and of Vios 
as fuch difcountenanceid, more «- kfs, in the 
daily courle of human Life ; in every Ag^ 
in every Relation, in every general Qrcum- 
ftancc of it. That God has given us a moral 
Nature'', may moll juftty be uiged as a 
Proof of our being under his moral Govern* 
ment : But that he has placed us in a Con* 
dition, which gives this Nature, as one may 
fpeak. Scope to operate, and in which it does 
tmavoidably operate } u e, influence Mankind 
to ad, fb as mus to favour and reward Vir- 
tue, and difcountenance and puniih Vice; 
this is not th& £une, but a fiirther, additio> 

kSeeDiirm.II. 
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ij nal Proof of his moral Government: for it is Chap, 
i an Inilance of it. The firft is a Proof, that HI. 
be will finally favour and fupjxjrt Virtue efifec- tyv^ 
tualiy : ' TTHe fecond is an Example of His 
. favouring and fupporting it at prefcnt, in fome 
Degree. . 

If a more diftinft Inquiry be made, whencd 

it arifes, that Virtue as fuch is often rewarded^ 

and Vic6 as fuch is ptinifhed, and this Rule 

never inverted : it will be found to proceed, 

in Part,, immediately from the moral Nature 

iticl^ which God has given usj and alfo in 

Part, from his having given Us, together 

with this Nature, fo great a Power over each 

other's Happinefs and Mifery. Toxjirji^ it is 

certain, tlut Peace and Delight, in feme De-. . 

grec and upon fome Occafions, is the, neceC*, ', 

iary and prefent Efied of virtuous* Pra^jce j 

an "EffeSt arifing immediately from that Con- 

iUtution of our Nature. We /are fomade^ 

that Well-doing as fuch gives us Satisfaftion, 

at leaft, in fomc Iniknces ; Ill-doing as fuch, 

in none. And fecondly^ From our Moral 

Nature, joined with God's having put our 

Happine^ and Mifery itl many Refpe£ls in 

eatai other's Power, it cannot but be, that 

Vice as fuch, fomc Kinds add Inflances of 

it at leafl, will be infamous, and Men will 

be dilbofed to punifh it as in itfelf deteflable } 

and the Villain will by no means be able al- 

■ G . ways 
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Pa KT ways to avoid feeliug that Infamy, anymore 
I. than he will be able to efcape this further Pu-^ 
^V^ nifhment, which Mankind wiU be difpoiecl 
to inflidl upon him, under the Notion of his 
deferving it. But there can be nothing ois 
the fide of Vice, to anfwer this j becauie 
there is nothing in tlie human Mind, contra- 
di£tory> as the Logicians fpeak, to Virtue. 
For Virtue confifts in a Regard to what is 
Right and Reafonable, as being fo } in a Re- 
gard to Veracity, JulUce, Charity, in them- 
felves : and there is furely no fudi thing, as 
a like natural Regard to FalOiood, Injustice, 
Cruelty. If it be thought, that there are In- 
ftaoces of an Approbation of Vice, as iiich, 
in itfelf, and for its own lake, (though it 
does not appear to me, that there is any fuch 
^ thing at all } but fuppofing there be,) it is e- 

lidently monftrous : as much ib, as the moft 
acknowledged Peryerfion of any I^^n what- 
ever. Such Infiances of I'erverlion then 
being left out, as merely imaginary, or, how- 
ever, unnatural ; It muft follow, &om the 
Frame of our Nature, and from our Condi- 
tion, in the Refpe(^s now defcribed, that Vice 
cannot at all be, and Virtue cannot but be, 
&voured as fuch by others, upon ixime Occa- 
lions } and happy in itfelf, in fome Degree. 
For what is here infiAed upon, is not the 
Degree in wluch Virtue and Vice are thu» 
diftinguiihed, but only the thing itiel^ that 
they 
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they are fo in fome Degree j though the whole Ch aP« 
good and bad Effed of Virtue and Vice as III. 
iucb, is not inconfiderable in Degree. But ^/V^ 
that they muil be thus diHinguifhed in fome 
Degree, is In a manner neceflary : It is Mat" 
ter of Fa£t of daily Experience, even in the 
greateft Confufion of human Af&irs. 

It \% not pretended, but that in the natural 
Gouric of Things, Happinefs and Mifery ap- 
pear to be diflributed by other Rules, thaii 
only the perfonal Merit and Demerit of 
Characters. They may fometimes be diftri-* 
buted by way of mere Difcipline. Therd 
may be the wifeft and befl Reafons, why the 
World ftiould be governed by general llaws, 
from whence fuch promifcuous Diftribution 
perhaps muft follow i and alfo why our Hap* 
pineis and Miiery (hould be put in each o^ 
ther's Powetj in the Degree which they are* 
Aiid thefc things, as in general they contri* 
bate to the rewarding Virtue and punlihing 
Vice, as fuch : fo they often contribute alfo, 
not to the Inverlion of this, which is impof* 
Able ; but to the rendring Perfons prolperous, 
though wicked ; affliAed, though righteous \ 
and, which is worfe, to the Rewarding fome 
ASlionSj though vicious j and Fumjhing other 
ASlions, though virtuous. But all this can*-' 
not drown the Voice of Nature in the con- 
duft of Providence, plainly declaring itfelf 
G 2 for 
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Part for Virtue, by way of Diftinftion from Vice, 
I. and Preference to it. For, our being fo con— 

l/VNJ ftituted, as that Virtue and Vice are thus na- 
turally ^voured and difcountenanced, re- 
warded and punilhed refpeftively as fuch, is 
an intuitive Proof of the Intent of Nature, 
that it fliould be fo: otherwife the Conftitu- 
tion of our.Mind, from which it thus imme- 
diately and diredtly proceeds, would be abfurd. 
But it cannot be faid, becaufc virtuous Ac- 
tions arc fometimes puniihed, and vicious 
AiSions rewarded, (hat Nature intended it. 
For, though this great Diforder is brought a- 
bout, as alt Adtions are done, by means of 
fome natural Paffion ; yet This may be, as it 
undoubtedly is, brought about by the Perver- 
fion of fuch Paflion, implanted in us for 
other, and thofe very good Purpofes, And 
indeed thefe other and good Purpofes, even of 
every Paffion, may be clearly fecn. 

We have then a Declaration, in fome De- 
gree of prefent Effefl:, from Him who is 
Sipreme in Nature, which Side He is of, or 
what Part He takes : a Declaration for Vir- 
tue, and againft Vice. So far therefore as a 
Man is trae to Virtue, to Veracity and Juftice, 
to Equity and Charity, and the right of the 
Cafe, in whatever he is concerned ; fo iar he is 
OB the Side of the divine Adminiftration, and 
co-operates with Jt : and from hence, to fuch 
a Man, 
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a Man, arifes naturally a fccret SatisfaftionCHAP.' 
and Senfe of Security, and impUcitc Hope of IIL 
fomewhat further. And, \^>n^ 

"V. This Hope is confirmed by the nece£> 
fary Tendencies of Virtue, which, though 
T\ot of prelent Effeft, yet are at prefent dii^ 
cernible in Nature; and fo afibrd an Inftancc 
of fomewhat moral in the elTential Conili- 
tution of it. There is, in the Nature of 
Things, a Tendency in Virtue and Vice to 
produce the good and bad ESedts now men- 
tioned, in a greatef Degree than they do in 
Faifl: produce them. For Inftance j good 
and bad Men would be much more rewarded 
and puniftied as fuch, were it not, that Jut- 
tice is often artificially eluded, that Chara£ter$ 
are not known, and many, who would thus 
fevour Virtue and difcourage Vice, are hin- 
dered from doing fo by accidental Caufcs, 
Thefe Tendencies of Virtue and Vic? are ob- 
vious with regard to Individuals. But it 
may require more particularly to be confide- 
rcd, that Power in a Society^ by being under 
the Direftion of Virtue, naturally increafes, 
and has a neceflary Tendency to prevail over 
oppofite Power, not under the Direftion of 
it J in like Manner as Power, by being un- 
der the Direction of Rea{on, increafes, and 
has a Tendency to prevail over brate Forc», 
Tfbere are fevcral brute Creatures of equal, 
e^ 9ni 
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Pa * T and Icveral of fuperior Strength, to That of 
|. Men i and poffibly the Summ of the whole 
^/VV Strength of Brutes^ ipay be greater than Thac 
of Mankind : But Reafon gives us the Ad- 
vantage and Superiority over them ; and thus 
yizxs. is the acknowledged governing Animal 
Upon the Earth. Nor is this Superiority con- 
£dered by any as accidental; but as what 
Reafon has a Tendency, in the Nature of 
the Thing, to obtain. And yet perhaps DifV 
Acuities may be raifed about the Meaning, as 
well as the Truth', of the Aflertion, that Vir^ 
f ue has the liJtc Tendency. 

To obviate thefe Difficulties, let us fee more 
diftinQly, how the Cafe ftands with R^rd 
to Reafon ; which is ib readily acknowledged 
to have this advantageous Tendency. Sup- 
pofe then two or three Men, of the beft and 
^loft improved UnderAanding, in a defolat? 
open Plain, attacked by ten umes the Num- 
ber of Beafts of Prey : Would their Reafon 
fecure them the Viftory in this unequal Com- 
bat ? Power then, though joined with ReaT 
fon, and under its DireSion, cannot be ex- 
peflied to prevail over oppofite Power, though 
merely brutal, unlefs the one bears fomc Pro- 
portion to the other. Again : Put the ima- 
ginary Cafe, that rational and irrational Crea- 
tures were of like external Shape and Man- 
ner: it is certain, before there were Oppor- 
tunities 
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^unities for the firft to diftinguiih each othcr,CHAP, 
to ieparate from their Adveriaries, and to III. 
form an Union among thcmfelves, they might l^V*^ 
be upon a Level, or in feveral Rcfpcfts upon 
great Difadvantage; though united they might 
be vaftly fupedor ; Since Union is of fuch Ef- 
^cacy, that ten Men united, might be able 
10 accompliih, what ten thoufiind of the fame 
naturaJ Strength and Underfl-anding wholly 
ununited, could not. In this Cafe then, brute 
Porce might more than maintain its Ground 
againft Reafon, for Want of Union among 
the rational Oeatures. Or fuppofc a Num- 
ber of Men to land upon an Ifland inhabited 
only by wild Beafts; a Number of Men, 
who, by the Regulations of civil Government, 
the Inventions of Art, and the Experience of 
fome Years, could they be preferved fp long, 
would be really fufficient, to fubdue the wild 
Bea/l^ and to preferve thcmfelves in Security 
from them : Yet a ConjunftuTe of Accidents 
might give fuch Advantage to the irrational 
Animal^ as that they might at once over- 
power, and even extirpate, the whole Specieg 
of rational ones. Length of time then, pro- 
per Scope and Opportunities, for Reafon to 
exert itfelf, may be abfolutely neceflary to its 
prevailing over brate Force. Further ftill ; 
There are many Inftances of Bmtes fucceed-^f 
fng in Attempts, which they could not have 
undertaken, had not their irrational Nature 
G 4 reivi 
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J*A R T rendered thern incapable of forefeeing th^> 
I. Danger of fach Attempts, or the Fury of 
L/^VV Paffion hindred their attending to it j anc). 
there are Inftances of Reafon and real Pru-»- 
dence preventing Men's undertaking what, ic 
hath appeared afterwards, they might have 
fucceeded in by a lucky Rafhncfs. And in 
certain Conjundures, Ignorance and Folly, 
Weaknefs and Difcofd, may have their Ad- 
vantages. So that rational Animals have not 
neceffarily the Superiority over irrational ones : 
tut, how imprpbable foever it may be, it is 
evidently pofiible, that, in fome Globes, the 
latter may be fuperior. And were the former 
wholly at Variance and difunited, by &Up 
Self-intereft and Envy, by Treachery and In- 
juflice, and confequent Rage and Malice a- 
gainft each other, whilft the latter were firm- 
ly united among thcmfelves by Inftindt j this 
might greatly contribute to the introducing 
fuch an inverted Order of things. For every 
, pne would confider it as inverted : Since Rea- 
fon has, in the Nature of it, a Tendency to 
prevail over brute Force ; notwithftanding 
the Poflibility it may not prevail, and the Ne- 
ceflity, which there is, of many concurring 
Circumftances to render it prevalent. 

Now I fay, Virtue tn a Society has a like 

Tendency to procure Superiority and additio- 

pal Power : whether this Power be confide^ 

F?4 
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red as the Means of Security from oppofitcCHAP. 
Power, or of obtaining other Advantages, m. 
And it has this Tendency, by rendring pub- (^r>/Nj 
lick Good, an Ob^eft and End, to every 
Member of the Society ; by putting every 
one upon Coniideration and Diligence, Re- 
coUefiion and Self* government, both in order 
to fee what is the moil efFedual Method, 
and alio in order to perform their proper Part, 
for obtaining and preferving it ; by uniting a 
Society within itfelf, and fo increafing its 
Strength ; and, which is particularly to be 
mentioned, uniting it by Means of Veradty 
and Juftice. For as thefe laft are principal 
Bonds of Union, fo Benevolence or publick 
Spirit, undirected, unreflrained by them, is, 
po body knows what. 

And fuppofe the invifible. World, and the 
jnvifible Difpenfations of Providence, to be, 
in any fort, analogous to what appears: or 
that both together make up one uniform 
Scheme, the two Parts of which, the Part 
which we fee, and that which is beyond our 
Obfervation, are analogous to each other : 
Then, there muft be a like natural Tendency 
in the derived Power, throughout the Uni- 
verfe, under the Direftion of Virtue, to pre- 
vail in general over That, which is not under 
its Direiaion ; as there is in Reafon, derived 
fleafon in the Univerfr, to prevail over brute 
Force, 
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Pa r t Force. But then, in order to the Prevalencrtt 
I. of Virtue, or that it may aftually produce, I 
K/~^r\i what it has a Tendency to produce ; the lik.^ 
Concurrences are necellary, as are, to th^ 
Prevalence of Reafon. There muft be fom^ 
Proportion, between the natural Power or 
Force which is, and That which is not, under 
the Diredion of Virtue : There muft be fuC- 
ficient Length of Time ; for the compIea,t 
Succefe of Virtue, as of Reafon, cannot, 
from the Nature of the Thing, be otherwiie 
than gradual: There muft be, as one may 
fpcak, a isAt Field of Trial, a Stage large and 
extenfive enough, proper Occaiions and Op- 
portunities, for the virtuous to join together, 
to exert themlelves againft lawlefs Force, and 
to reap the Fruit of their united Labours. 
Now indeed it is to be hoped, that the Di(^ 
proportion between the good and bad, even 
here on Earth, is not fo great, but that the 
former have natural Power fufficienc to their 
prevailing to a confiderable Degree, if Clr- 
cumftances would permit this Power to be u- 
nited. For, much lels, very much Icis, Pow- 
er under the Direction of Virtue, would pre- 
vail over much greater not under the Direc- 
tion of it. However, good Men over the 
Face of the Earth cannot unite ; as for 
other Rcafons, fo bccaufe they cannot be fuf- 
. ficiently afcertaincd of each other's Charac- 
ters. And the fenqwo Courfe of human 
2 Things, 
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"Tilings, the Scene we are nowpafTing through, Chap. 
particularly the Shortuefs of Life, denies to III. 
Virtue its full Scope in feveral other Rcfpefl5,\/V^ 
The natural Tendency, which we have been 
confidering, though real, is kindred fi-om be. 
ing carried into E^e£t in the prelent State: But 
ihefe Hindrances may be removed in a future 
one. Virtue, to borrow the Chriftian Allu- 
£on, is militant Here ; and various untoward 
Accidents contribute to its being often over- 
born : But it may combat with greater Ad- 
vantage Hereafter, and prevail compleatly, 
and cojoy its confequent Rewards, in fome 
future States. Negleded as it i^ perhaps un- 
known, perhaps deipifed and opprefled, here ; 
there may be Scenes in Eternity, kiting 
enough, and in every other Way adapted, to 
afford it a fufficient Sphere of Action \ and a 
fiifficient Sphere for the natural Confequences 
of it to follow in Fadt. If the Soul be natu- 
rally immortal, and this State be a Prc^cefi 
towards a future one, as Childhood is towards 
tnature Age ; good Men may namrally unite, 
not only amongft themfelves, but alio with 
other Orders of virtuous Creatures, in that fu- 
ture State, For Virtue, from the very Nature 
of it, is a Principle and Bond of Union, in 
fome Degree, amongft all who are endued 
with it, and known to each other ; fo as that 
by it, a good Man cannot but recommend 
himfelf to the Favour and Prote^ion of alt 
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Pa R T virtuous Beings, throughout the whole Uni* 
I. vcrfe, who can be acquainted with his Cha- 

CV"V rafter, and can any way interpofc in his Be- 
half in any Part of his Duration, And one 
might add, that fuppofe all this advantageous 
Tendency of Virtue to become Effect, amojig/l 
one or more Orders of Creatures, in any dis- 
tant Scenes and Periods, and to be feen by 
any Orders of vicious Creatures, throughout 
the univerfal Kingdom of God j this happy 
Effeft of Virtue, would have a Tendency, 
by way 6f Example, and poflibly in other 
Ways, to amend thofe of them, who are 
capable of Amendment, and being recovered 
to a juft Senfc of Virtue. If our Notions of 
the Plan of Providence were enlarged, in any 
fort proportionable to what late Diicoveries 
have enlarged our Views with Refpcit to the 
material World ; Reprefentations of this Kind 
would not appear abfurd or extravagant 
However they are not to be taken, as intend- 
ed for a literal Delineation of what is in 
Fadt the particular Scheme of the Univerfe, 
which cannot be known without Revelation : 
for Sappofitions are not to be looked on as 
tme, becaufe not incredible : But they are 
mentioned to (hew, that our finding Virtue 
to be hindred fi-om procuring to itfelf fuch 
Superiority and Advantages, is no Objec- 
tion againft its having, in the eflential Na- 
ture of the thing, a Tendency to procure 
them. 
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tliein. And the Suppc^uons now mentio-CHAP. 
ned do plainly flicw this: For they Ihew, III. 
that thefe Hindrances arc fo far from being (..OTsJ 
ncceflary, that we ourfelves can eafily con- 
ceive, how they may be removed in future 
States, and full Scope be granted to Virtue. 
And all thefe advantageous Tendencies of it, 
are to be conlidered as Declarations of God 
in its Favour. This however is caking a 
pretty large Compafs : though it is certain, 
that, as the material World appears to be, in 
a manner, boundleis and imfnenfe} there 
muft be fame Scheme of Providence vaft in 
Proportion to it. 

But lee us return to the Earth our Habita- 
tion ; and we fliall fee this happy Tendency 
of Virtue, by imagining an InAance not fo 
vaft and remote-: by fuppofing a Kingdom 
or Society of Men upon it, perfectly virtu- 
ous, for a Succeffion of many Ages i to which, 
if you pleafe, may be given a Situation ad- 
vantageous for univerfal Monarchy. In fuch 
a State, there would be no fuch thing as 
Faftion : but Men of the greatcft Capacity 
would of courfe, all along, have the chief 
Diroftion of Affairs willingly yielded to 
them ; and they would ihare it among them- 
felves without Envy. Each of thefe would 
have the Part affigned him, to which his Ge- 
nius was peculiarly adapted: and others, 
who 
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Pa r Twho had not any diftioguilhed Genius, would 
I. be life, and think themfelves very happy, \>y 
t/VN* being under the ProtcifMon and Guidance of 
thole who had. Publick Determination s 
would really be the Refult of the united "WiC- 
dom of the Community : and they would 
iaithiuUy be executed, by the united Strength 
of it. Come would in a higher Way con- 
tribute, but all would in fome Way contri- 
bute, to the publick Profperity : and in itj 
each would eiyoy the Fruits of his own Vir- 
tue. And as Injoftice, whether by Fraud or 
Force, would be unknown among themfelvesj 
fo they would be fuiHciendy iecured from it 
in their Neighbours. For Cunning and &Ue 
Self-intereft, Confederacies in Injuftice, ,ever 
flight, and accompanied with Fadion and 
intcftine Treachery ; thcfe on . one hand 
would be found mere childifh Folly and 
Weaknefs, when fet in Oppoiition againft 
Wifdom, publick Spirit, Union inviolable^ 
and Fidelity on the other : allowing both a 
fufficient Length of Years to try their Force* 
Add the genera] Influence, which fuch a 
Kingdom would have over the Face of the 
Earth, by Way of Example particularly, and 
the Reverence which would be paid iL It 
would plainly be fuperior to all others, and 
the World muft gradually come under its 
Empire: not by Means of lawlcfs Violence; 
but partly by what muA be allowed to be juft 
Conquefl; 
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Coaquefi $ and partly by other IGngdoms Tub- Ch a p» 
mittiog themfelves voluntarily to it, through- IIL 
oat a Courie of Ages, and claiming its- Pro-<^V\J 
te^on, one after another, in fucceflive Exi- 
gencies. The Head of it would be an uni- 
ver^ Monarch, in another Senfe than any 
Mortal has yet been ; and the eallem Stile 
wou\d be literally a[^licable to him, that all 
Peopky Nations^ ana Languages Jkould ferae 
him. And though indeed our Knowledge 
of human Nature, and the whole Hiftory of 
Mankind^ fliew the ImpoiTibility, without 
fome miraculous Interpoution, that a Num- 
ber of Men, here on Earth, fhould unite in 
one Society or Government, in the Fear of 
God and univerfal Praftice of Virtue : and 
that fuch a Government ihould continue fo 
united for a Succeffion of Ages : yet admit- 
ting or fuppojing this, the EireA would be as 
now drawn out. And thus, for Inftance, the 
wonderfiil Power and Profperity promifed to 
the Jewifli Nation in the Scripture, would be, 
in a great Meafure, the Confequence of what 
is prediSed of them ; that the Feople Jhould 
be all righteous and inherit the Land for 
ever*', were we to underftand the latter Phrafe 
of a long Continuance only, fufHdent to give 
things Time to work. The Predictions of 
this Kind, for there are many of them, can- 
not come to pafs, in the prefent known Courfe 
• If. ix. iU 

of 
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Part of Nature ; but fuppofe them come to pafs| 
I. and then, the Dominion and Preeminence 
l/VNJ promifed muft naturally follow, to a very 
confiderable Degree. 

Confidcr now, the general Syfiem of Re^ 
ligion : that the Government of the World is 
uniform, and one, and moral j that Virtue 
and Right fliall finally have the Advantage, 
and prevail over Fraud and lawlels Force, 
over the Deceits as well as the Violence of 
Wickcdnefs, under the" Condudl of one fu- 
prcme Governor : And from the Obfervations 
above made, it will appear, that God has, by 
our Reafon, given us to fee a peculiar Con- 
nection in the fevera! Parts of this Schenie, 
and a Tendency towards the Completion of 
it arifing out of the very Nature of Virtue : 
which Tendency is to be confidered as fome-* 
what moral in the elTential Conftltution of 
Things. If any one ihould think all this to 
be of litde Importance ; I defire him to con-^ 
fider, what he would think, if Vice had, ef- 
fentially, and in its Nature, thefe advantage- 
ous Tendencies j or if Virtue had cflentially 
the direfl: contrary ones. 

But it may be objedled, that, notwithAanding 
all thefc natural EfFedls and thefe natural Ten- 
dencies of Virtue; yet Things may be Now 
going on throughout the Univerfe, and may go 
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OD Hereafter, in the fame mJxt way as here atCHAP. 
[»%fent upon Earth : Virtue fometiraes profpe- III. 
rous, fomctimes dcpreflcd ; Vice fomctimes pu-L^V*Si 
Diflied, fometimes fuccelsful. The Anfwer to 
which is, that it is not the Purpofe of this Chap- 
ter, nor of this Treatife, properly to prove God's 
perfeft moral Government over the World, or 
the Tmth of Religion ; but to oblcrve what 
there is in the Conftitution and Courfe of 
Nature, to confirm the proper Proof of iti 
fuppofed to be known : And that the Weight 
of the foregoing Obfervations to this Pur* 
pole, may be thus diftindly proved. Plea'- 
fure and Pain are indeed to a certain Degree, 
lay to a very high Degree, diftributed amongft 
us without any apparent Regard to the Merit 
or Demerit of CharaiSers. And were there 
nothing elfe, concerning this Matter, dilcerni- 
ble in the Conftitution and Courfe of Na- 
ture ; there would be no Ground from the 
Conftitution and Courfe of Nature, to hope 
or to fear, that Men would be rewarded or 
puniflied hereafter according to their Deferts : 
which however, it is to be remarked, implies, 
that even then there would be no Ground 
from Appearances to think, that Vice upon 
the whole would have the Advantage, rather 
than that Virtue would. And thus the 
Propf of a future State of Retribution, would 
reft upon the ufual known Arguments for it : 
which are I think plainly unanfwcrable j and 
ii would 
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Pa RT would be fo, though there were no additional 
I, Confirmation of them ffom the Things above 
l/VN*infifted on. But thefe Things are a very 
ftrong Confirmation of them. For, 

Firji^ They fhew, that the Author of Na- 
ture is not indifferent to Virtue and Vice. 
They amount to a Declaration fi-om Him, 
determinate and not to be evaded, in Favour 
of one, and againft the other : iiich a De- 
claration, as there is nothing to be fet o\«cf 
againft or anfwer, on the Part of Vice. So 
tlMt were a Man, laying afide the propCT 
Proof of Religion, to determine from the 
Courfe of Nature only, whether it were moft 
probable, that the Righteous or the Wicked, 
would have the Advantage in a fiitiuv Life ; 
there can be no Doubt, but that he would 
determine the Probability to be, that the for- 
mer would. The Courfe of Nature then, in 
the View of it now given, fiimiihcs us with 
a real pradlical Proof of the Obligations of 
Religion. 

Secondlyy When, conformably to what Re- 
ligion teaches us, God /hall reward and pu- 
nifh Virtue and Vice as fuch, fo as that every 
one {hall, ujran the whole, have his Deferts } 
this diftributive Juftlce will not be a thing 
different in Kindj but only in Degree^ firan 
what we experience in His prefent Gov«n- 
ment. 
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ment. It will be That in Ef'eSi, toward ChaP* 
which we now fee a 'Tendency, It will be no IJI. 
more than the Completion of that moral Go- L/V^ 
vernment, the Principles and Beginning of 
which, have been fliewn, beyond all Difpute, 
difcernible in the prefcnt Conftitution and 
Courfe of Nature. And from hence it 
follows, 

Thirdly^ That, as under the natural Gd- 
vernment of God, our Experience of thofd 
Kinds and Degrees of Happinefs and Mifery, 
which we do experience at prefent, gives juft 
Ground to hope for and to fear, higher De- 
grees, and other Kinds of both in a future 
State, fuppofing a future State admitted : fo 
under his moral Government, our Experience^ 
that Virtue and Vice are, in the Manners 
above-mentioned, actually rewarded and pu- 
niHied at prefent, in a certain Degree, gives 
juft Ground to hope and to fear, that they 
may be rewarded and puniflied in ,an higher 
Degree Hereafter. It is acknowledged indeed, 
that This alone is not fufficicnt. Ground to 
think, that they aSiually will be rewarded and 
punithed in a higher Degree, rather than in 
a lower ; But then, 

Lajily^ There is fufficient Grciund to thinfe 

fo, from the good and bad Tendencies of 

Virtue and Vice. For thefe Tendencies are 

H 2 eflential, 
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Pa R T eflential, and founded in the Nature of 
I. Things : whereas the Hindrances to their 

t^TV becoming ^&cQc, are, in numberlefs Cafes, 
not neceflary, but artificial only. Now 
it may be much more ftrongly argued, that 
thefe Tendencies, as well as the adual Re- 
wards and Puniftiments, of Virtue and Vice, 
which arife direftly out of the Nature of 
things, will remain Hereafter, than that the 
accidental Hindrances of them will. And if 
thefe Hindrances do not remain ; thofe Re- 
wards and Punilhments cannot but be carried 
on much further towards the PerfeGion of 
Moral Government : /, e. the Tendencies of 
Virtue and Vice will become Efleft : But 
when, or where, or in what particular Way, 
cannot be known at all, but by Revelation. 

Upon the whole : There is a Kind of mo- 
ral Government implied in God's natural Go- 
vernment : ' Virtue and Vice are naturally re- 
warded and puniHied as beneficial and mif- 
chievous to Society; *^and rewarded and pu- 
nilhed diredly as Virtue and Vice. ' The 
Notion then of a moral Scheme of Govern- 
ment, is not fiftitious, hue natural ; for it is 
fuggefted to our Thoughts by the Conftimtion 
and Courfe of Nature : and the Execution 
of this Scheme is adually begun, in the 

_' p. 72. ' ■= p. 73. ' p. 74, &c. 

I InAances 
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Inftanceshere mentioned. And thefe thingsCHAp. 
are to be confidered, as a Declaration of the HI. 
Author of Nature, for Virtue, and againft^/VNJ 
Vice : They give a Credibility to the Suppo- 
litton of their being rewarded and puniihed 
Hereafter ; and alfo Ground to hope and to 
fear, that they may be rewarded and puniihed 
in higher Degrees than they are Here. And 
as all this is confirmed, To the Argument for 
Religion, from the Conftitudon and Courle 
of Nature, is carried on farther, by obferviog, 
that there are natural Tendencies, and, in in- 
numerable Cafes, only artificial Hindrances, 
to this moral Scheme's being carried on much 
farther towards PerfeAion, than it is at pre.- 
fent "". The Notion then of a moral Scheme 
of Government, much more perfeft than 
what is feen, is not a fi^itious, but a natural 
Notion i for i^ is fuggcfted to our Thoughts, 
by the eflcntial Tendencies of Virtue and 
Vice. And thefe Tendencies are to be con- 
fidered as Intimations, as implicit Proniifes 
and Thrisatnings, from the Author of Na- 
ture, of much greater Rewards and Funiih- 
ments to follow Virtue and Vice, than do 
at prefent. And indeed, every natural Ten- 
dency, which is to continue, but which is 
hindred from becoming EfFedt by only ac'ci~ 
Rental Caqfes, afibrds a Prefumption, that 
fuch Tendency will| fome Time or other, 

w p. 8s, iq. 

H 3 become 
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Pa r t become Effefl : a Prefumption in Degreo 
I, propordonablc to the Length of the Duration, 

l/VV through which fuch Tendency will continue. 
And from thefe things together, arifes a real 
Prefumption, that the Moral Scheme of Go- 
vernment eftabliihcd in Nature, fhall be car- 
ried on much farther towards Perfedlion here- 
after ; and, I think, a Prefumption that it will 
be abfolutely compleated. Sut from thefe 
things, joined with the moral Nature which 
God has given us, confidercd as given us by 
Him, arifes a pradical Proof " that it will bo 
compleated : a Proof from Fad: j and there- 
lore a diflin^t one from That, which is dcdui- 
ced ^om the eternal and unalterable Relationsi, 
|hc Fitnefs and Unfitnefs of Aflions. 

■ See fhis Proof drawn out Mefly, Ch. vj. p. 167, fte. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of a State of Probationy as implying 
Trial', Difficulties and Danger. 

TH E general Doctrine of Religion, thatCHAP. 
our prefent Life is a State of Proba- IV. 
tion for a future one, comprehends under ittyvV 
feveral rarticular things, dillindt from each 
other. But the firft, and moft common Mean- 
ing of it, feems to be, that our fijture Inte- 
rest is now depending, and depending upon 
Ourfelves \ that we have Scope and Opportu- 
nities Here, for that good and bad Behaviour, 
which God will reward and punifli Hereaf- 
ter ; together with Temptations- to one, as 
well as Inducements of Reafon to the other. 
And this is, in great meafure, the fame with 
faying, that we are under the moral Govem- 
ment of God, and to give an Account of our 
Anions to Him. For the Nodon of a future 
Account and general righteous Judgment, im- 
f^es feme Sort of Temptations to wlut is 
Wrong : otherwife there would be no moral 
PoffibUity of poing Wrong, nor Ground for 
Judgment, or Difcrimination. But there isr 
this Difference, that the Wo:<3 FroBatim ie 
more diftinftly and particularly cxpreflive of 

H 4 '^ Allwc; 
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pA R T Allurements to Wrong, or DifEcukies in ftd- 
I, hcring uniformly to what is Right, and of the 

l/W Danger of Mifcarrying by fuch Temptations, 
than the Words Moral Government. A State 
of Probation then, as thus particularly iqvr 
plying in it Trial, Difficulties and Danger, 
•may require to be confidercd diftiniflly by 
ilfelf. 

And as the moral Government of God, 
Vfhich Religion teaches us, implies, that we 
are in a State of Trial with regard to a future 
World : fo alfo his natural Government over 
us, implies, that we are in a State of Trial, 
in the like Senfe, with regard to the prefent 
World. Natural Government by Rewards 
and Punifhments, as much implies natural 
Trial, as moral Government does moral Trial. 
The natural Government of God here nncant% 
ponfifls, in his annexing Pteafure to fome 
Anions, and Pain to others, which are in 
Dur Power to do or forbear, and in giving u$ 
Notice of fuch Appointment beforehand. 
This neceffarily impUes, that he has made 
Dur Happinefs and Milery, or our Interell, to 
depend in Part upon Ourfclves. And fo far 
^s Men have Temptations to any Courfe of 
A^on, which will probably oecafion them 
greater temporal Inconvenience and Uneali- 
jiefs, thaq Saijfifadion j fo far their temporal 

f Chap. ii. 

Jntereft 
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Intereft is in Danger from themfelves, or they C hap. 
are in a State of Trial with refpedl: to it. IV. 
Now People often blame others, and eventyv^J 
themfelves, for their MifconduA in their tem- 
poral Concerns. And we find many are 
greatly wanting to themfelves, and mifs of 
that natural Happinefs, which they might 
have obtained in the prefent Life : perhaps 
every one does in feme Degree. But many 
run themfelves into great Inconvenience, and 
into extreme Diftrefs and Mifery : not through 
Incapacity of knowing better, and doing bet- 
ter for themfelves, which would be nothing 
to the prefent Purpofe ; but through their 
own Fault. And thefe things neceflarily im- 
ply Temptation, and Danger of mifcarrying, 
in a greater or lefs Degree, with refpeft to 
our worldly Intereft or Happinefs. Every one 
too, without having Religion in his Thoughts, 
fpeaks of the Hazards which young People 
run, upon their fetting out in the World: 
Hazards from other Caufes, than merely 
their Ignorance, and unavoidable Accidents. 
And fome Courfes of Vice, at leaft, being 
contrary to Men's worldly Intereft or Good j 
Temptations to thefe, muft at the fame time 
be Temptations to forego our prefent, and 
our future Intereft. Thus in our natural or 
temporal Capacity, we are in a State of Trial, 
i. e. of Difficulty and Danger, analogous, or 
tike to out moral and religious Trial. 

This 
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Pa R T This will more diftinflly appear to »ny one, 

I. who thinks it worth while, more didindJy, 

l/-\rv to confidcr, what it is which conftitutes our 

Trial in both Capacities, and to obferve, how 

Mankind behave under it. 

And that which conftitutes this our Trial, 
in both thefc Capacities, muA be fomewhat 
either in our external Circumftances, or. In our 
Nature. For, on the one hand, Polbns may 
be betrayed into wrong Behaviour upon Sur- 
prize, or overcome upon any other very fingu- 
lar and extraordinaiy external Occafions ; who 
would, othcrwife, have preferved their Cha- 
ra^cr of Prudence and of Virtue : in which 
Cafes, every one, in fpeaking of the wrong 
Behaviour of thefe Perfons, would impute it 
to fuch particular external CircumAances. 
And on the other band. Men who have con- 
traced Habits of Vice and Folly of any 
kind, or have {bme particular Paflions in Ex- 
ceis, will feek Of^Msrtunities, and, as it were, 
go out of their way, to gratify themfelves in 
chcfe Refpedts, at the Expcncc of their WiC- 
dom and their Virtue ; led to it, as every one 
would iay, not by external Temptations, but 
by fuch Habits and Paflions, And the Ac- 
C(Mint of this lail Cafe is, that particular Paf- 
fions are no more coincident with Prudence, 
or That rcafboablc Self-love, the End of 
which 
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whidi is our worldly lotereft, than they are Chap. 
with the Principle of Virtue and Religion ; IV. 
but often draw contrary ways to one, as well \jy/\i 
as to the other : and fo fuch particular Paf. 
fions are as much Temptations, to a<^ im- 
prudently with regard to our worldly Intereft, ' 
as to aft vitioufly ■•. However, as when we 
fay, Men are milled by external CircumAanccs 
of Temptation i it cannot but be underftood, 
that there is fomewhat within themfelves, to 
render thof? Circumftances Temptations, or 
to render them fufceptible of Impreffions from 
them : So when we fay, they are mifled by 
Paflions % it is always fuppofed, that there 
are Occafions, Circumflances, and Objefts, 
exciting thefe PafEons, and affording Means 
for gratifying them. And therefore, Temp- 
tations from within, and from without, coin- 
cide, and mutually imply each other. Now 
the leveral external Ot^edts of the Ajroetites, 
Paffions, and Affedions, being prcfent to 
the Senfes, or offering themfelves to the 
Mind, and fo exciting Emotions fuitable to 
their Nature j not only in Cafes where they 
can be gratified confiftcntly with Innocence 
and Pmdence, but alfo in Cafes where they 
cannot, and yet can be gratified imprudently 
and vitioufly : this as really puts them in 
panger of voluntarily foregoing their prefcnt 

* See Senn<»i preached at the ^»(U, 1726. zi. Ed. p. zo;, 
£?<:. Pref.' p. 25, t?f. Senn. p. 21, }£t. 

Intereft 
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Pa r rlntereft or Good, as their future; and as reaU 
I. )y renders Self-denial ncceflary to fecure one. 
l/V%/ as the other : /. e. We are in a like State of 
Trial with Rcfpeft to Both, by the vety fame 
Paflions, excited by the very fame Means. 
Thus Mankind having a temporal Intereft 
depending upon thcmfelves, and a prudent 
Courfe ot Behaviour being neceflary to fecure 
it; Paflions inordinately excited, whether by 
Means of Example, or by any other external 
Circumftance, towards fuch Objects, at fuch 
Times, or in fuch Degrees, as that they can- 
not be gratified confiftently with worldly 
Prudence j are Temptations, dangerous, and 
too often fuccefsful Temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal Good for a lefs ; /. e, to fore- 
go what is, upon the whole, our temporal 
Intereft, for the fake of a prefent Gratifica- 
tion. This is a Defcriptioii of our Slate of 
Trial in our temporal Capacity. Subftitute 
now the Word future for temporal, and Vir- 
tue for Prudencti and it will be juft as pro- 
per a Defcription of our State of Trial in our 
religious Capacity : fo analogous are they to 
each other. 

If, from Confideration of this our like State 
of Trial in both Capacities, we go on to ob- 
ferve farther, how Mankind behave under it ; 
we (hall find there arc fome, who have fo 
little Senfe of it, that they fcarce loolt beyond 
the 
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the pafling Day : They are fo taken up withCH ap. 
prefent Gratifications, as to have, in a man- IV. 
ncr, no Feeling of Confequenccs, no Regard \v-/'\j 
to their future Eafe or Fortune in this Life ; 
any more than to their Happinefs in another. 
Some appear to be blinded and deceived by 
inordinate Pa^ion, in their vforldly Concerns^ 
as much as in Religion. Others are, not de- 
ceived, but, as it were, forcibly carried away 
by the like Paffions, againft their better Judg- 
ment, and feeble Rcfolutions too of a(^ng 
better. And there are Men, and truly they 
are not a few. Who ihameleflly avow, not 
their Intercfl:, but their mere Will and Plea- 
fure, to be their Law of Life : and who, in 
open Defiance of every thing that is rcafona- 
ble, will go on in a Courfc of villous Extra- 
vagance, forefeeing, with no Remorfe and 
little Fear, that it will be their temporal Ru- 
in i and fome of them, under the Apprehen- 
fion of the Confequenccs of Wickednefs in 
another State. And to fpeak in the moll mo- 
derate Way, human Creatures arc not only 
continually liable to go wrong voluntarily, but 
we fee likewife that they often aftually do fo, 
with refped to their temporal Interefls, as 
welt as with refpe^t to Religion. 

Thus our DifHculcies and Dangers, or our 

Trials, in our temporal and our religious Ca- 

pacity, as they proceed £:oin the iame Caufes, 

and 
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Pa r Tand have the fame Effeft upon Men's Beha* 
I. viour, are evidently analogous, and of the 
t^Wiamc Kind. 

It may be a^ded, that as the Difficulties 
and Dangers of Mifcarrying in our religious 
State of Trial, are greatly increafed, and one 
is re^dy to think, in a manner wholly made^ 
by the ill Behaviour of Others j by a Wrong 
Education, wrong in a moral Senfe, fomc- 
times politively vitious ; by general bad Ex- 
ample ; by the diihoneft Artifices, which are 
got into Buiinefs of all Kinds; and, in very 
many Parts of the World, by Religion's being 
corrupted into Supcrftltions, which indulge 
Men in their Vices : So in like manner, the 
Difficulties of conducing ourfelves prudently 
in refpefl to our prefent Intereft, and our Dan- 
ger of being led afide from purfuing it, are 
greatly increafed, by a foolifh Education j 
and, after we come to mature Age, by the 
Extravagance and Careleflhefs of Others, 
whom we have Intercourfe with t and by mif- 
taken Notions, very generally prevalent, and 
taken up for common Opinion, concerning 
temporal Happinefs, and wherein it confifts. 
And Perfons, by their own Negligence and 
Folly in their temporal AiFairs, no lefs than 
by a Courfe of Vice, tving themfelves into 
new Difficultiet ; and, by Habits of Indul- 
gence, become lels qualified to go through 
thems 
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them: And one Irregularity after another, Crap. 
embarrailes things to futh a Degree, ^at IV. 
they know not where about they arej andt/'VNJ 
often makes the Path of Oonduft fo intricate 
and perf4e!ced, that it is difficult to trace it 
out ; difficult even to determine what is the 
prudent or the moral Part. Thus, for In- 
ftance, wrong Behaviour in one Stage of Life, 
Youth ; wrong, I mean, confidering our- 
felves only in our temporal Capacity, without 
taking in Religion ; this, in fevcral Ways, in- 
creafes the Difficulties of right Behaviour in ■ 
mature Age; /. e. puts us into a more dif- 
advantageous State of Trial in our temporal 
Capacity. 

We are an inferior Part of the Creation of 
God. There are natural Appearances of our 
being 'in a State of Degradation '. And we; 
certainly are in a Condititm, which does not 
fiem^ by any means, the moft advantageous 
we could imagine or delire, either in our 
natural or moral Capacity, for fecuring either 
our prefcnt or future Intereft. However, this 
Condition, low and carefiil and uncertain as 
it is, does not afford any juft Ground of Com- 
plaint For, as Men may manage their tem- 
poral Afikirs with Prudence, and fo pafj tlierr 
Days here on Earth in tolerable-Eafe and Sa- 
tis&dticm, \f^ a moderate Degree of Care : fo 

f Part II. Chap. V. p. zgS. 

I likcwife 
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Part^c^'^'^ with regard to Religion, there is nO 

I, more required than what they are well able to 

(y^^\j do, and what they muft be gready wanting 

to themfeives, if they negledl. And for Per- 

fons to have That put upon them, which they 

are well able to go through, and no more, 

we naturally confider as an equitable thing } 

fuppofing it done by proper Authority. Nor 

have we any more Reafon to complain of it, 

with regard to the Author of Nature, than 

of his not having given us other Advantages^ 

■ belonging to other Orders of Creatures. 

But the thing here infifted upon is, that 
the State of Trial which Religion teaches us 
we are in, is rendered credible, by its being 
throughout uniform and of a piece with the 
general Condudl of Providence towards us, 
^in all other Refpeflis within the Canpafs of 
our Knowledge. Indeed if Mankind conlide- 
red in their natural Capacity, as Inhabitants 
of this World only, found themfeives, from 
their Birth to their Death, in a fettled State of 
Security and Happinefs, without any Sollici- 
tude or Thought of their own : or if they 
were in no Danger of being brought into In- 
conveniencies and Diftrefs, by Carelefsnels, 
or the Folly of Paflion, through bad Exam- 
ple, the Treachery of others, or the deceit- 
ful Appearances of tilings : Were This our 
natural Condition } then ic might feem 
Arange, 
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ilr^ge, and be fome Pfcrumpti^n againit theCliAi** 
Tnrtb (rf Religion, that it reprefents our fu- IV. 
Wrc and m<Jre general Inteteft, as not fccurew'VNJ 
of courfe, buc as depending upon oar Qeha" 
viour» and requiring Recollei^ion and Sclf^ 
gi^ernment to obtain it. For it might be al- 
kdged, " "What you fay is our Condition in 
" one Refpeift, is not in any wife of a Sort 
*' with ivbat wo find, by Experience, our 
" Condition is in another. Our whole prcf 
" fimt Inureft is lecured to our hands, witU- 
*' otft any Solljcitude of ours ; and why 
" dxxM not our future latereft, if we bavd 
"any fiich, tfc fo too?" But fince, on the 
contr»r}r, Thou^t and Confideration, the vo- 
lantary denying ourfelves n^any Things which 
we defve, and a Courfe of Behaviour, far 
from being always agreeable to us ; are ahlb- 
lately necci^ry to our aiding even a common 
decent, and common prudent Part, fb as go 
pafs with any Satisfadion through the pre- 
fent World, ind be received upon any tolera- 
ble good Terms in it : fincc this is the Cafr, 
all Prefumption againft Self-denyal and Atten- 
tion 'beit^ neccfiary to iecure our higher Lb- 
Iwreft, isfenaoved. Had we not Experience, 
it oai^i^ perhaps ipeciouily, be urged, tliat 
it is improbable any thing of Hazaird ajod 
Danger (hould be put ,upon. us by an infinite 
£eing } when every thing which is Hasaikt 
and Ranger ia ouc manner of Conception, 
. I and 
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Pa KT and will eg^ in Error, Confufion, and Mi- 
I. fery, is now already certain in his Fore-know- 
WV ledge. And indeed, why any thing of Ha- 
zard and Danger {faould be put upon fuch 
frail Creatures as we are, may well be thought 
fl Difficulty in Speculation ; and cannot but 
be fo, till we know the whole, or, however, 
much more of the Cafe. But iUlt the Confti- 
tution of Nature is as it is. Our Happinefs 
and Mifery are truited to our Condut^, and 
-made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and, in 
many Circumihtnces, a great deal too, is put 
upon Us, either to do, or to ibfler, as We 
chuie. And all the various Mileries of Life, 
which People bring upon themfelves by Neg- 
ligence and Folly, and might have avoided by 
proper Cate, are Inftances of this: Which 
Mileries are beforehand, jud as conungent 
and undetermined as their Conduct, and left 
to be determined by it. 

^ Thefe Obfervations are an Anfwer to the 

ObjeiSionsagainft the Credibility of a State of 
■Trial, as implying Temptations, and real 
Danger of ' mifcarrying with regard to our 
general Intercft, under the moral Government 
of God : and they fliew, that, if we are at 
all to be conlidered in fuch a Capacity, and 
as having fuch an Intereft ; the general Ana- 
logy of Providence mufl lead us to apprehend 
. Ourfclves in Danger of mifcarrying, in diffc- 
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rent Degrees, as to this Intercft, by our neg-CHAP. 
le^ing to a£t the proper Part belonging to us IV. 
in that Capacity. For we haVc a prefent In- l/VN* 
tereft, under the Government of God which 
we experience here upon Earth. And this 
Intereft, as it is not forced upon us, fo nei- 
ther is it ofiered to our Acceptance, but to our 
Acquiiition ; in fuch Sort, as that we are in 
Danger of miffing it, by means of Tempta- 
tions to neglect, or aft contrary to it ; and 
without Attention and Self-denial, muft and 
do mifs of it. It is then perfeftly CTedible, 
that this may be our Cafe, with Refpedfc to 
that chief and final Good, which Religton 
propofes to us. 



I 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of a Stan 6f Probatim^ m innnded 
for moral DifcipUne and Itnprove- 
ment. 

Part t-S r o M the Gonfideratiott of ow" being 
I- X* in a Probation-ftaw, of fo much Dif» 

^■''^^'^iiculty and Hazard, naturally arifes thd Que- 
ilion, how we canw to be placed in it. But 
fuch a general Inquiry as tfali) Vrould bt fotttid 
involved in infupcrable Difficttldcs> Fof| 
though fome of theie Difficulties would be 
lellened by obfcrving, that all Wickednefs is 
voluntary, as is implied in its very Notion } 
and that many of the Miferies of Life have 
apparent good Effcdts : yet, when we con- 
fider other Circumllances belonging to both, 
and what muft be the Confequence of the 
former in a Life to come ; it cannot but be 
acknowledged plain Folly and Prefumption, 
to pretend to give aA Account of the whole 
Reafons of this Matter : the whole Reaibns 
of our being allotted a Condition, out of 
which fo much Wickednefs and Mifery, fo 
circumfhnced, would in Fa<% arifc. Whether 
it be not beyond our Faculties, not only to 
find out, but even to underftandj the whole 
Account 
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^^tfcmGS of THi?j or, <l?09g|i. wc l^iould beCHAf, 
/bppofwj aipablp of und^ajwiiBg it, yet, V. 
^eiher if \yould be of Sppvipc pr Pr^judit^ I^W 
to Hfi lo be informed of it j i; impp0ibk to fay. 
But as q«r prcfeni: Cqndit|on ca;!) , in no wif? 
be ihewn Incon&flent with the perfeift moral 
QqverHmept c^ God : fo ^eligiqa te^c^es us 
fH_c were p^^efl ip i^, thgt we nfighf qualify 
pypfelvqs, by tlie Pradiqe ef ViptuCj for ano^ 
IJ^er S[ate whioh is to follow it. And this, 
^hoMgh b9( a partial A,niWeri A T^rX partial 
cpe ifid^icd, ip ibf Inquiry Jiow mentioned > 
ypf, is a njore fatif^dlory.A^fwer to Another^ 
which is of real, apd of th|9 ^itrnpH: Irppor- 
ian§Q t<? us tQ h?ve anfwcr^d: (li? Inquiry, 
Wt)4t i^ o{4r ^ufi^efs here ? The known En4 
I^Qjl, why we ^fe placed in a State of f^ 
l^uch Ai^^ion^ H^zird, and Difficulty, i^, 
pjir Imprpvement in Victij^ so4 Pi?ty, as th? 
rcquiflte Qj]a}i(ic^tion for 9. fq^t^ $tate of 
Security sm^ H^ppinefs. 

Now the gegjnping of J^i^e, fonfidered as 
af> ^ucation for mature Age in ^e prefenc 
Wprld, appears pJaiply, at fjr^ fight, analor 
goup to thjs pitf XWftl for a fvitpr« pn? ; th^ 
^priner being in our temporal Capacity, 
vihs^t the latter is jn our - religious Capacity. 
BpF foi^ O^fcrv^MODS copin^QD to both 
of them, ^4 a more diiiint^ Confiderar 
Vm 9f S?qb, wjli Jijore di%^ly ihew the 
I 3 Extent 
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Pa R T Extent and Force of the Analogy between 

I. them ; and the Credibility, which arifes from 

i^VV hence, as well as from the Nature of the 

thing, that the prefent Life was intended to 

be a State of DilcipUne for a future one. 

I. Every Species of Creatures is, we fee, 
deligned for a particular way of Life j to 
which, the Nature, the Capacities, Temper, 
and Qualifications, of each Species, are as 
neceflary, as their external CtrcumAances. 
Both come into the Notion of fuch State, or 
particular way of Life, and are conftituent 
Parts of it. Change a Man's Capacities or 
Gharailer to. the Degree, in which it is con- 
ceivable they may be changed ; and he would 
be altogether incapable* of a huihan Courfe of 
Life, and human Happinefs : as incapable, as 
if, his Nature continuing unchanged, he were 
placed in a World, where he had no Sphere 
of Aftion, nor any Objefls to anfwer his Ap- 
petites, Paffions, and A^flions of any Sort. 
One thing is fet over againil another, as an, 
antient Writer exprefles it. Our Nature cor- 
responds to our external Condition. Without 
this Correfpondence, there would be no Fof- 
fibility of any fuch thing as human Life and 
human Happinefs: which Life and Happinef^ 
are, therefore, a Rejult from our Nature and 
Condition jointly: meaning by human Life, 
not Uving in the literal Senfe, hut the whole 
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complex Notion commonly underftood byCHAP. 
thofe Words. So that, without determining V. 
what will be the Employment and Happnefs, '../V^J 
the particular Life, of good Men hereafter j 
Uiere mull be fome determinate Capacities, 
ioxat neceilary Character and Qualifications, 
without which Perfons cannot but be utterly 
incapable of it: in like manner,, as there muft 
be Ibme, without which Men would be inca* 
pable of their prefent State of Life. Now, 

11. The Conftitution of human Creatures, 
and indeed of all Creatures which come un- 
der our Notice, is fuch, as that they are ca- 
pable of naturally becoming- qualified for 
States of Life, for which they were once 
wholly unqualified. In Imagination we may 
indeed conceive of Creatures, as incapable of 
having any of their Faculties naturally en- 
larged, or as being unable naturally to acquire 
any new Qualifications: But the Faculties of 
every Species known to us, are made for En- 
largement ; for Acquirements of Experience 
and Habits. We find ourfclves in parucular 
indued with Capacities, not only of per- 
ceiving Ideas, and of Knowledge or perceiv- 
ing Truth, but alfo of ftoring up our Ideas 
and Knowledge by Memory. We are capable, 
not only of adting, and of having different 
momentary ImpreSions made upon u^ ; but of 
getting a new Facility in any Kind o f Adion, 
I 4 and 
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Pa b. TflfHi of fettled Alterations in our Temper or 
J, Chirafler. The Power of the two laft \% the 

W^YNJ power <rf" Habits, Bat neither the Perceptioa 
of Ideas, nor Knowledge of aojr Sqrt, gfC, 
Habits J though ablblutely nece^ry t» the. 
forcoisg of mem. However, Ap{H'eh«pfioa, 
Rtafon, Meiiiwy, which are tne C^pftC'^i^ 
0f sscqiiiring Knowiedge, ar?, greatly im- 
proved by Exercifc, Whether the Wotd Ha- 
bit is applicable tpall thefe Jmjtfopeme^ts, and 
in particular how far the Powers of Memory 
and of Habits may be Powers of the feme 
Nature, I fhall not inquire. But that Pcr^ 
ceptions come into our Minds .readily *nd cf 
courfe, by means of their having bepn there 
before, feems a thing of the fame Sort, as 
Readinefs in any particular Kind of Ai^o* 
proceeding from being accuftomed to it. And 
Aptnefe to recoiled practical Obfervatione pf 
gwTJce in our Condud:, is plably Habit ift 
jnany Cafee. There are Habits of Perceptj- 
iou, and Habits of Action. An laftance of 
the former, is our conflant and e^^n involua* 
tary Readineis, in corrciSing the Itiiprcffions 
of our Sight concerning Magnitudes and Dif*- 
tances, fo as to Aibftitute judgmeift m the 
Jloom of Seti&tion jmperceptitJy to ourfelvcs. 
And it fcems as if all other AfibciatiMig of 
Ideas not naturally connected, might be cailed 
naffive Hsbics ; as properly ^ our R£sdine& 
^ nader^andiAg Languages v^ Sight, txf 
hearing 
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)xmn% of Wcffds. - And our ReadineA uiChafJ 
faking and writing them is ao Inftancc of V. 
the bitter, of s^ive HaUts. For DiitinAbefs, (ywi 
we jnay conilder Hajoats, as belonging to due 
Body, or the: Mind:; and cbo latter wiU be 
expltined by tbo former. Under the fiwiner 
afic:cDmprehendcd all bodily Adivitjee or Mo*- 
tJQDE, whether gnuaifui or anbccoming, which 
are Dwiog to Ule : Under the latter, general 
HibitB d[ Life and . Condu^ 4 fucb 9 tho& 
(^ ObcdiADCcand SubmiHian to Authority, or 
K> any partitpular Pcrfon j thole of Verapity, 
Jultioe^ and Uurlty ; thoie of Attendoo, In- 
duilry, Self^governmeot, Envy, Revenge. 
And Hsfaiti df tius latter Kind ieem pooduced > 

fay iBpcai!ed A&, as well as the fbrmei. And 
in. nke manner as Had)itE belonging to the Bot 
dy, are producod by external A3s i fo H&biits i 

of the Mind ire produoed t^ the £xerdon of 
inward praflical Piinci|des, t. e. by carrying 
them into A£t, or ai^ng upon them ; die ;. 

Frindples of Obedience, c* Veracity, Jufticc, 
lind Charity. Nor can thole Habits be fornaed 
by any cKtemal Coorfe of Aiftion, othetwifit 
than as it proceeds fi:om thefe Principles : be* 
caufeit is only thefe inmtrd PrincijAe* exm* 
ed, which are ftridty Ads of Obedience, of 
Veracity, c& Juftioe, and of Charity. So like*- 
«vi& Habits of Attention, Induflry, S^gor* 
siecmnent, are in the feme manner acqoired- 
\f^ EKrci& > and Habits of Enrf and &c- 
% vcngc 
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pA'RTvenge by Indalgence, whether in ootward 
I. A£t, or in Thought and Intention, i. e. in- 

ly'VNJ ward Aft: for fuch Intention is an A^. Refo- 
lutions alfo to do well, are properly AAs. And' 
endeavouring to zi&xot upon our own Minds, 
a praftical Senfe of Virtue, or to beget in O- 
thers that pra£fcical Senfe of it, wtuch a Man. 
really has himfclf, ^s a virtuous Aft. All thefc, 
therefore, may and will contribute towards 
forming good Habits. But going over the 
Theory of Virtue in one's Thoughts, talking 
well, and drawing fine Pidlnres, of it ; this 
is fo & from neceSarily or certainly conducing 
to form an Habit of it, in him who thus em- 
ploys himfelf ; that it may harden the Mind 
in a contrary Courle, and render it gradually 
more infeofible, f . e. form an Habit of Infen- 
fibiltty, to all moral Confiderations. For, 
from our very Faculty of Habits, paffive Im- 
prefiions, by being repeated, grow weaker. 
Thoughts, by often pafling through the Mind; 
arc felt IcJs fcnfibly : Being accuftomcd to 
Danger, begets Intrepidity, i. e. leflens Fear; 
to Diftrcfs, leflens the Paflion of Pity ; to 
Inftances of Others Mortality, leflens the fen, 
fible Apprehenfiob of our own. And from 
thefe two Obiervadons together ; that practi- 
cal Habits are formed and ftrengthened by re- 
peated AQs, and that paffive Impreffions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon ns ; it 
muft follow, that active. Hitbits may be gra. 
dually 
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dually fOTroing and ftrcagthening, by a CourfeCHAP. 
of acting upon fuch and fuch Motives and V. 
Excitcm«its, whilft thcfe Motives and Ex-t^VV 
citements themfelves are, by proportionable 
Degrees, growing lefe fcniiWc, ;'. e, are con- 
tinually lefs and lefs fenfibly felt, even as the 
aftive Habits ftrengthen. And Experience 
confirms this : For active Principles, at the 
very time that they are lefs lively in Percep- 
tion than they were, arc found to be, fomc 
how, wrought more thoroughly into the Tem- 
per and Chara<3er, and become more e^fiual 
in influencing our Praftice. The three things 
juft mentioned may afford Inftances of it. 
Perception of Danger, is a natural Excite- 
ment of paffive Fear, and adive Caution: 
And by being inured to Danger, Habits of 
the latter are gradually wrought, at the fame 
time that the former gradually lel3ens. Per. 
cepuon of Diftrefs in others, is a natural 
Excitement, paflivelyto pity, and actively to 
relieve it : But let a man fet htm&lf to at- 
tend to, inquire out, and relieve diftrefled 
Pcrfons, and he cannot but grow lefs and lefs 
feniibly affeAed'with the various Miferies of 
Life, with which he mufl become acquaint- 
ed ; when yet, at the iame time, Benevolence, 
contidered not as a Paflion, but as a praAical 
Principle of Aflion, will ftrcngthen : and 
whilfl he pafHvely compafiionates the diftreC- 
&d lefs, he will acquire a greater Aptitude 
adively 
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Pa K T aAJvely to ^tft and Mrtcfid th^m. §9 alfp 
. I. fit the &me timfi thitt tlic d^ily IniUnces (^ 
l/W Mens dyu^ around w, give us cUtly » li^' 
ieniible paiBre Foeltng of Appreb.6pfion c^ 01^ 
own Mortality, fuch loflanpee gceatly con-F 
tribute to the firengt^ivqg ^ prgf^cal Ileg^rd 
to it la ierious Men ; /. e. XQ forming an ]h(a-< 
foic of a^ing with a coaibnt Vifw to it. Anc) 
ttjis ieenn agaia furrier to ihew, that pailiv? 
Imprefnonfi made upon our Mipds by Admor 
fiition, EEperiraOP, Expm|^, thQ^gh they 
inay have a remote Efficacy, 9Qd g v^iy gre^f: 
«nc, tojvards £irmiAg fidive.HabiFP, yet, cgi) 
Ikivc this Efficacy ho oth^^iCc ttt^n hy >n^ 
ducing lia to iUdi i Course of A^ipp : 4n(^ 
that ic is, not being a^«^|d Jo gad |b, bi^ 
A£tii^, which &mu ti>Oi^ Hahit$: Qn)y i^ 
•nuft be always retncmjbirgd, rh^ rc^ Endear 
vours to enforce good l0ipr$0iofl^ ^ppp ourr 
felvcs, are a Species of virfuoQs A^tipn, Nof 
do «» know how f^r it i^ |y)(Bhle, In the ngr 
•ture of things, that EfF^As ihguld be wrpughf 
3n OS at ODce,.'squivaien.t f§ liftbits, /. e^ wha^ 
is wrought l^ Ufc and E^srcile, HP»«ver, 
tine thing infiiled upon if, ^9t 'Vi'h^ inay t^ 
^joffibje, laut what is m ¥?&.. thp Appointment 
of Nature : v^iich is, that f^ive Hab^s ar^ 
to be focracd by Exerqfe. Theif Prpgre^ 
may be k> ^^adual, aj tj? be i^iperceptfble cf 
its Steps : It may be bard W fxpWin the Y^r 
oulty, by which we are ^c^pat)!? ofjfabi^, 
' throughout 
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tlwoughout its fcveral Parts J and to trace it Chap. 
up to 16 OHginal, fb as to difliiigaUh it from V. 
all others in oUr MIod: And Itfeems as ff(./W 
CDrttrftry Effects were to be afcribed to it. But 
the tbing io geno-al, that our NAturti is form- 
ed to yield, in feme fuch Mannet m this, to 
Ufe and ^Xttrcife^ is' Matter of Certltia £x- 
pn-iencd. 

Thus, by accuftdming owrfelves to any 
Cbarfe (>f A<£tiont we get an Aprtnefs to go 
cm^ a Facility, Regxlinefst and often Pleafarct 
in it. The Inclinations which rendered us 
aTttriil to it, ^ow weaker : the IKftkidties in 
hj not only the imaginary but the tedl onesj 
kficn : the Rcdfohe for it. o^r theaJfelveb of 
eoarfe to oat Thoughts upon all Occafions t 
and the kaft Olimpfe of them is iulficient to 
stake t» go on, in a Courfe <^ Adion, to 
which we havd been acdnftomed. And pi'ac- 
tical Pnociples appear to grow Aronger, ab- 
iUately in tfaemfelvcs, by Ekercife j as welt 
ft6 rebtivd)', wkh regard to contrary Princi- 
pleii whidi, by being accuftomed to fub- 
ftih, do fo Inbitiiany, and of Courfe. And 
thus a niW' Chara^r, in feveral Rfffp&fts* 
fflsy be formed J and many Habitudes of 
Lifc^ tsA giveh by Natare, but w^eh Na- 
«tiM d&cAs U3 to acquire 

m. Indeed 
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Pa r t III. Indeed we may be alTured, that we 
J. flioald never have had thefe Capacities of im- 

l^VNJproving by Experience, acquired Knowledge, 
and Habits, had they not been necellary, and 
intended to be made ule of. And accordingly 
we find them fo necellary, and fo much in- 
tended, that without them we fhould be ut- 
terly incapable of That, which was the End 
for which we were made, confidered in our 
temporal Capacity only : the Employments 
and Satis^ftions of our mature State of Life. 

4 Nature does in no wiie qualify us wholly, 
imuch leis at once, for this mature State of 
Life. Even Maturity of UnderAanding and 
bodily Strength, are not only arrived to gra- 
dually, but are alio very much owing to the 
continued Exercife of our Powers of Body 
and Mind, from Infancy. But if we fup- 
pofe a Perfon brought into the World with 
both thefe in Maturity, as &r as this is con- 
ceivable -y he would plainly at firft be as un- 
qualiAed for the human Life of mature Age, 
as an Idiot. He would be in a manner dif- 
traded, with AAonifliment, and AppreheiK 
Hon, and Curiofity, and Sufpcnce : Nor can 
one guefs, how long it would be, befcH'ie he 
would be familiarizra to himfelf and the Ob- 
je£b about him enough, even to fet himfelf 
to any thing. It may be queftioned too, whe- 
ther 
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ther the natural Information of his Sight and Chap. , 
Hearing, would be of any manner of ufe at V. 
all to him in acting, before Experience. And (/W 
it feems, that Men would be ftrangely head- 
ftrong and fetf-willed, and difpofed to exert 
themfelves with an Impetuofity, which would 
render Society infupportable, and the living 
in it impracticable ; were it not for fome ac- 
quired Moderation and Self-government, fome 
Aptitude and Readinefs in retraining them- 
lelvcs, and concealing their Senfe of things. 
Want of every thing of this Kind which is 
learnt, would render a Man as uncapable of 
Society, as Want of Language would ; or as 
his natural Ignorance of any of the particu- 
lar Employments of Life, would render him 
uncapable of providing himfelf with the com- 
mon Conveniences, or fupplying the neceflary 
Wants of it. In thefe Rcfpei^, and proba- 
bly in many more, of which we have no 
particular Notion, Mankind is left, by Na- 
ture, an unformed, unfinifhed Creature ; ut- 
terly deficient and unqualified, before the Ac- 
quirement of Knowledge, Experience, and 
Habits, for that mature State of Life, which 
was the End of his Creation, confideiing him 
as related only to this World. 

But then, as Nature has endued us with a 
Power of fupplying thofe Deficiencies, by 
acquired Knowledge, Experience, and Ha- 
bits : 
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pARTbits: ib likewire we afe placed in a Coo^ 
I. ciod, ia Infancy^ Childhood, and Youth, fic- 
t/W ted for it j fiued for our acquiring tboie Qi^- 
iificatiobfi of all Sorts, which we ftand in need 
of in mature Age. Hence Children, from 
their very Birth, are daily growing acquainted, 
with the Ot^fts about them, with me Scene 
in whioh they are placed, and to have a fu- 
ture IWt J and karning ibmewhat or other, 
neceilky to the Pefformance of iL The Sub- 
ordinations, to which they are aceuftomcd in 
doimtftick Life, teach thetn Self-government 
in ^ommoB Behaviour abroad, aiid prcpaK 
them for Subjedicm and Obedience to civil 
Authority. What pailes before their Eyes, 
and daily happens td diem, gives them Ejc- 
perience. Caution agauift Treachery and De- 
ceit, together with numberkCs little Kiules of 
Action and Conduft, which we coald nfit 
live without } and wbich are lewnt fo in&n- 
fiHy and fo perfedly, la to.be miftaken per- 
haps for Initinft : though they are the EJ&ft 
of. lot^ Experience and Ezercife; as mudi ib 
as Language, or Knowledge in particular Bu- 
&Bt&, or the Qualifications and Behaviour be- 
longing to the feveraj Ranks and ProfeiSons. 
Thus the Beginning of oiirDays is adapted to 
be, and i«, a State of Education in the The- 
ory and Pradtice of mature Life. We are 
much affiAed in it by Example, Jnilrn^on, 
and the Ore of .Others : but a £rQat deal js 
left 
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left to Ourfelves to. do. And of this, as Part Chap, 
is done ealily and of Courfe ; fo Part requires V. 
Diligence and Care, the voluntary Foregoing v^V^ 
many things which we defire, and fetting 
ourfelves to what we Ihould have no Inclina- 
tion to, but for the Neceffity or Expedience 
of it For, That Labour and Induftry, which 
the Station of fo many abfolutely requires, 
they would be greatly unqualified for, in Ma- 
turity; as thofc in other Stations would be, 
for any other Sorts of Application ; if both 
were not accuftomed to them in their Youth, 
And according as Perfons behave themfelves, 
in the general Education which all go through, 
and in thp particular ones adapted to particu- 
lar Employments j their CharaSer is formed, 
and made appear } they recommend them- 
felves more or lefs > and are capable of, and 
placed in, different Stations in the Society of 
Mankind. 

The former Part of Life then, is to be 
confidered as an important Opportunity, which 
Nature puts into our Hands ; and which, 
when loft, is not to be recovered. And our 
being placed in a State of Difcipline through- 
out this Life, for another World, is a provi- 
dential Difpofition of things, exadly of the 
fame Kind, as our being placed in a State of 
Difcipline during Childhood, for mature Age. 
Our Condition in both Refpcifls is uniform 
K and 
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Pa r t and of a piece, and comprehended under one 
I. and the fame general Law of Nature. 

And if we were not able at all to difcern, 
how or in what Way the prefent Life could 
be our Preparation for another ; this would be 
no Objeflion againft the Credibility of its be- 
ing fo. For we do not difcern, how Food 
and Sleep contribute to the Growth of the 
Body : nor could have any Thought that they 
would, before we had Experience. Nor do 
Children at all think, on the one hand, that 
the Sports and Exercifcs, to which they are fo 
much addidled, contribute to their Health and 
Growth ; nor on the other, of the Neceffity 
which there is for their being reflrained in 
them : Nor are they capble of underftanding 
the Ufe of many Parts of DifcipUne, which 
nevcrthelefs they muft be made to go through, 
in order to qualify them for the Bufmefs of 
mature Age. Were we not able then to dif- 
cover, in what Refpefls the prefent Life could 
form us for a future one : yet nothing would 
-be more fuppofeable than that it might, in 
lome Rclpefts or other, from the general A- 
nalogy of Providence. And this, for ought I 
fee, might reafonably be faid, even though 
we fliould not take in the Confideration of 
God's moral Government over the World. 
-But, 

IV. Take 
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IV. Take in this Confideration, and con- Chap* 
fcquently, that the Charaflcr of Virtue and V. 
Piety is a neceflary Qualification for the fu- t/VNJ 
tore State j and then we may diftinifHy fee, 
how, and in what Refpeds, the prefent Life 
may be a Preparation for it: fince we want^ 
and are capable of. Improvement in 'That Cha- 
raSier, by moral and religious Habits i and 
the prefent Life is ft to be a State of Difci- 
plineforfuch Improvement : In like manner as 
we have already obferved, how, and in what 
Refpefts, infancy. Childhood, and Youth, 
are a neceflary Preparation, and a natural 
State of Difciplinc, for mature Age. 

Nothing which we at prefent fee, would 
lead us to the Thought of a folitary unadive 
State hereafter : but, if we judge at all from 
the Analogy of Nature, we muft fuppofc, ac-* 
cording to the Scripture Account of it, that 
it will be a Community. And there is no 
Shadow of any thing unreafonable in con- 
ceiving, though there be no Analogy for it, 
that this Community will be, as the Scripture 
leprcfents it, under the more immediate, or, 
if fuch an Expreffion may be ufed, the more 
fenfible Government of God. Nor is our 
Ignorance, what will be the Employments of 
this happy Community, nor our confequent 
Ignorance, what particular Scope or Occafion 
K 2 there 
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Part there will be for the Exercife of Veracity, 
I. Juftice, and Charity, amongil the Members 

V^W of it with regard to each other ; any Proof, 
diat there will be no Sphere of Exercife for 
thofe Virtues. Much lefs, if that were pof- 
iible, is our Ignorance any Proof, that there 
will be no Occafion for that Frame of Mind, 
or Chara^r, which is formed by the daily 
Prat^ice of thofe particular Virtues here, and 
which is a Refult from it. This at leaft muft 
be owned in general, that, as the Govern' 
ment eilabliihed in the Univerfe is moral, the 
Charafler of Virtue and Piety muft, in fomc 
way or other, be the Condition of our Hap- 
pinefs, or the Qualification for it 

Now from what is above obfervcd, con- 
cerning our natural Power of Habits, it is 
cafy to fee, that we are capable of moral Im- 
provement by DifcipUne. And how greatly 
we want it, need not be proved to any one 
who is acquainted with the great Wickednefs 
of Mankind ; or even with thofe Imperfec- 
tions, which the beil are confcious of But 
it is not perhaps diftindlly attended to by every 
one, that the Occafion which human Crea- 
tures have for DifcipUne, to improve in them 
this Charafler of Virtue and Piety, is to be 
traced up higher than to Excefs in the PaC- 
fions, by Indulgence and Habits of Vice. 
Mankind, and perhaps all finite Creatiires, 
from 
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from the very Conftitution of their Nature,CHAP. 
before Habits of Virtue, are deficient, and in V. 
danger of deviating from what is right : andv/VNI 
therefore ftand in need of virtuous Habits, for 
a Security againft this Danger. For, together 
with the general Principle of moral Under- 
ftanding, we have in our inward Frame va- 
rious Ai&£Hons towards particular external 
Objedts. Tbcfe Aire(%ions are naturally, and 
of right, futged to the Government of the 
moral Principle, as to the Occalions upon 
which they may be gratified ; as to the Times, 
Degrees, and Manner, in which the Oqjcfts 
of them may be purfued : But then the 
Principle of Virtue can neither excite them, 
nor prevent their being excited. On the 
contrary, they are naturally felt, when the 
Objefts of them are prefent to the Mind, not 
only before all Confideration, whether they 
can be obtained by lawfiil Means, but after 
it is found they cannot. For the natural Ob- 
jcdls of Aflfeiftion continue fo j the Neceflarie^ 
Conveniences, and Pleafures of Life, remain 
naturally defireable; though they cannot be 
obtained innocently; nay, though they can- 
not pofiibly be obtained at all. And when 
the Objects of any Afie£tion whatever cannot 
be obtained without unlawful Means ; but 
may be obtained by them : fuch ASeftion, 
though its being excited, and its continuing 
fome ume in the Mind, be as innocent as it 
K3 JB 
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Fa r T is natural and neceflary ; yet cannot but bo 
I. conceived to have a Tendency to incline Per- 

l/Wfons to venture upon fuch unlawful Means; 
and therefore mull be conceived as putting 
them in fome Danger of it. Now what is 
the general Security agalnft this Danger, a-!- 
gainft their aftually deviating from Right? As 
the Danger is, fo alfo muft the Security be, 
from within : from the practical Principle of 
Virtue*. And the ftrengthening or improv- 
ing this Principle, confidered as pradical, or 
as a Principle of A<£tion, will leflen the Dan- 
ger, or increale the Security againft it. And 
this moral Principle is capable of Improve-^ 
ment, by proper Difcipline and Exercife : by 
recoUeding the pradticai Impreffions which 

» It maf be thought, that Senfe of Intereft woald as ef- 
fefloally reftraJn Creatures from doing wrong. But if by », 
Senfe of Interefl is meant a fpeculsiive Convidion or Belief, 
that Aich and fuch Indulgence would occafion ihem greater Un- 
fafmefs, upon the whole, than Satisfaflion : it is contrary tp 
prefent Experience to fay, that this Senfe of Intereft is fuffici- 
ent CO retrain them from thus indulg'ng themfelves. And if 
by a Stsfe of Intertfl is meant a piaflical Regard to what j» 
Vpon the whole our Happinels: this is not only coincident 
with the Principle of Viriue or moral Reftieude, but is a Part 
of the Idea itfelf. And it is evident this reafonable Self-lovs 
wants to be improved, as really as any Principle in our Nature. 
For we daily fee it overmatched, not only by the more boifie- 
rous Paffioos, but by Curiofity, Shame, Love of Imitation, 
by any thing, even Indolence : efpeerally if the Intereft, 
the temporal Intcrcfl, fuppofe, which is the End of fuch Self- 
Jove, be at a Dillance. So gi eatly are profligate Men miltaken, 
when they afiitm they are wholly governed by Intercfledneft 
and Self love. And fo little Caufe is there for Moralifts to difr 
ciaim this Principle, Seep, jo6, 107. 

Exam^ 
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Example and Experience have made upon us;Chap. 
and, iiiftead of following Humour and mere y. 
Inclination, by continually attending to thet/v^ 
Equity and Right of the Cafe, in whatever 
we are engaged, be it in greater or lefs Mat-* 
ters ; and accuftoming ourfelves always to zdt 
upon it y as being itlelf the juft and natural 
Motive of A^ion : and as this moral Courfe 
of Behaviour, mud neceiTarily, under divine 
Government, be our final Ii^tercft. Thus tbs 
Principle of Ftrtuey improved into an Habit^ 
of which Improvement we are thus capable^ 
'will plainly be, in Proportion to the Strength 
tf ity a Security againji the Danger which 
finite Creatures are in, from the very Nature 
of Propenfkn, or particular AffeSltons. This 
way of putting the Matter, fuppofts jartica- 
lar Affeftions to remain in a future State ; 
which it is fcarce poffible to avoid fuppofing. 
And if they do ; we clearly fee, that acquired 
Habits of Virtue and Self-government may 
be neceflary for the Regulation of them. 
However, though we were not diftinftly to 
take in this Suppofition, but to fpeafc only in 
general ; the thing really comes to the fame. 
For Habits of Virtue, thus acquired by Dit- 
cipline, are Improvement in. Virtue: and Im- 
provemenc in Virtue, muft be Advancement 
in Happinefs, if the Government of the U- 
jijvcrfe be moral. 

K. 4 From 
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Pa r t From thcfe things we may obfcrve, and it 
I. will farther fhew this our natural and original 

l/VNJ Need of being improved by Difcipline, how 
it comes to pafs, that Creatures made upright 
fall } and that thofe who preferve their Up- 
rightnefs, by fo doing, raife themfelves to a 
more fecure State of Virtue. To fay that the 
former is accounted for by the Nature of Li- 
berty, is to fay no more, than that an Event's 
adually happening is accounted for by a mere 
FofTibility of its happening. But it feems 
diftinftly conceivable from the very Nature of 
particular AfFe»ftions or Propcnfions. For, 
fuppofe Creatures intended for fuch a parti- 
cular State of Life, for which fuch Propen- 
iions were neceffary: Suppofe them endued 
with fuch Propenfions, together with moral 
Underftanding, as well including a praftical 
Senfe of Virtue, as a fpeculative Perception 
of it} and that alt thefe feveral Principles, both 
natural and moral, forming an inward C<mfti* 
tution of Mind, were in the moft exaft Pro- 
portion poflible ; /. e. in a Proportion the moft 
exaflly adapted to their intended State of 
Life : Such . Creatures would be made up^ 
right, or finitely perfedt. Now particular 
Propenfions, from their very Nature, muft be 
felt, the ObjeiSs of them being prefent % 
though they cannot be gratified at all, or not 
with the Allowance of the moral Principle, 
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But if they can be gratified without its Allow- C h ap. 
ance, or by contradifting it j then they muft V. 
be conceived to have fome Tendency, in how (•V^ 
low a Degree focvcr, yet fome Tendency, 
to induce Perfons to fuch forbidden Gratin- 
cation. This Tendency, in fome one parti- 
cular Propenfion, may be increafed, by the 
greater Frequency of Occafions naturally ex- 
citing it, than of Occalions exciting others. 
The leail voluntary Indulgence in forbidden 
Circumftances, though but in Thought, will 
increafe this wrong Tendency ; and may in- 
creafe it further, till, peculiar Conjun^ures 
perhaps confpiring, it becomes Effetfl: ; and 
Danger of deviating from Right, ends in ac- 
tual Deviation from it : a Danger necelTarily 
arifing from the very Nature of Propenfion y 
and which therefore could not have been pre- 
vented, though it might have been efcaped, 
or got innocently through. The Cafe would 
be, as if we were to fuppofc a ftrait Path 
marked out for a Perfon, in which fuch a 
Degree of Attention would keep him fteady : 
But if he would not attend in this Degree, 
any one of a thoufand Objedts, catching his ^ 
Eye, might lead him out of it. Now it is 
impoifible to fay, how much, even the firfl 
full overt A£t of Irregularity, might diforder 
the inward Conftitution ; unfetde the Adjuft- 
ments, and alter the Proportions, which 
formed it, and in w^ch the Uprighthefs of 
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Par Tits Make confifted: But Repetition of Irrc- 
I, gularities would produce Habits. And thus 
(./•VNJ the Conftitution would be fpoiled ; and Crea- 
tures made upright, become corrupt and de- 
praved in their fettled Character, proportiona- 
bly to their repeated Irregularities in occafio- 
nal Ads. But on the contrary, thefc Crea- 
tures might have improved and raifed them- 
felves, to an higher and more fecure State of 
Virtue, by the contrary Behaviour : by fteadi- 
ly following the moral Principle, fuppofed to 
be one Part of their Nature ; and thus with- 
ftanding that unavoidable Danger of Defec- 
tion, which neceflarily arofe from Propenfion, 
the other Part of it. For, by thus preferving 
their Integrity for fome Time, their Danger 
would leffen j fince Propenfions by being inu- 
red to fubmit, would do it more eafily and of 
Courfe ; and their Security againft this leflen-r 
ing Danger would increafc ; fince the moral 
principle would gain additional Strength by 
Exercife : both which things are implied in 
the Notion of virtuous Habits. Thus then 
vicious Indulgence, is not only criminal in it- 
felf, but alfo depraves the inward Conftitution 
and Charadler. And virtuous Self-govern- 
ment, is not only right ip itfelf, but alfo im- 
proves the inward Conftitution or Charafter : 
and may improve it to fuch a Degree, that 
though we ihould fuppofe it impoflible, for 
particular Affections to be abfolutely ^oin^i- 
dcnt 
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dent with the moral Principle; and confe-CnAP. 
quently ihould allow, that fuch Creatures as V. 
have been above fuppofed, would for ever re-\yvNJ 
main dcfedlible ; yet their Danger of aiSlually 
deviating from Right, may be almoft infinite- 
ly leflcned, and they fully fortified againft 
■what remains of it : if That may be called 
Danger, againft which, there is an adequate 
efFedtuai Security. But ftill, this their higher 
Perfcflion may continue to confift in Habits 
of Virme formed in a State of Difcipline, and 
this their more compleat Security remain to 
proceed from them. And thus it is plainly 
conceivable, that Creatures without Blemifti, 
as they came out of the Hands of God, may 
be in Danger of going wrong j and fo may 
ftand in need of the Security of virtuous Ha- 
bits, additional to the moral Principle wrought 
into their Natures by Him. That which is 
the Ground of their Danger, or their Want 
of Security, may be confidered as a Deficiency 
in them, to which virtuous Habits are the 
natural SupjJy. And as they are naturally 
capable of being raifed and improved by Dit 
cipline, it may be a thing fit and requisite, 
that they ftiould be placed in Circumftances 
with an Eye to it : in Circumftances peculi- 
arly fitted to be, to them, a State of Difci- 
pline for their Improvement in Virtue. 

Bat 
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Pa R T But how much more ftrongly muft this 
I. hold with Refped: to thofe, who have cor- 

l/VN* rapted their Natures, are feUen from their o- 
riginal Rectitude, and whofe Papons are be- 
come exceffive by repeated Violations of their 
inward Conftitution ? Upright Creatures may 
want to be improved : depraved Creatures 
want to be renewed. Education and Difci- 
pline, which may be in all Degrees and Sorts 
of Gentlenefs and of Severity, is expedient 
for thofe: but muft be abfolutely neceflary 
for thefe. For thefe, DifcipUnc of the fc- 
verer Sort too, and in the higher Degrees of 
it, muft be neceflary, in order to wear out vi- 
cious Habits i to recover their primitive 
Strength of Self-government, whidi Indul- 
gence muft have weakened ; to repair, as well 
as raife into an Habit, the moral Principle, in 
order to their arriving at a fccure State of vir- 
tuous Happinefs. 

Now whoever will confider the thing, may 
clearly fee, that the preient World is peculi- 
arly ^ to be a State of Diicipline for this 
Purpofe, to fuch as will fet themfelves to 
mend and improve. For, the various Temp- 
tations with which we are furrounded ; our 
Experience of the Deceits of Wickednefsi 
having been in many Inftances led wrong 
Ourfclves ; the great Vitioufnefs of the World j 
the 
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the infinite Diforders confequent upon it; ootCh ap. 
being made acquainted with Pain and Sorrow, V, 
either from our own Feeling of it, or from t/vsJ 
the Sight of it in Others ; thefe things, though 
fome of them may indeed produce wrong £f- 
fefts upon our Minds, yet when duly reflec- 
ted upon, have, all of them, a direft Ten- 
dency to bring us to a fetded Moderation and 
Reafonablenefs of Temper ; the contrary 
both to thoughtlefs Levity, and alfo to that 
unieftrained Self-will, and violent Bent to fol- 
low prefent Inclination, which may be obier- 
ved in undifciplined Minds. Such Experi- 
ence, as the prelent State affords, of the 
Frailty of our Nature j of the boundlefs Ex- 
travagance of ungovcrned Paffion; of the 
Power which an infinite Being has over us, 
by the various Capacities of Mifery which he 
has given us ; in fliort, that Kind and De- 
gree of Experience, which the prefent State 
aifords us, that the Conftitution of Nature is 
fuch as to admit the Pofiibility, the Danger, 
and the aftual Event, of Creatures lofing their 
Innocence and Happinefs, and becoming vi- 
llous and wretched j hath a Tendency to give 
us a {H^^cal Senfe of things, very different 
from a mere fpeculative Knowledge, that we 
are liable to Vice, and capable of Mifery. 
And who knows, whether the Security of 
Creatures in the highefl and moft fettled State 
of Perfedion, may not in part arife, from 
their 
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PARTtheir having had fuch a Senfe of things a* 
I. this, formed, and habitually hxt within them^ 

O'VNjin fome State of Probation. And paffing 
through the prcfent World with That moral 
Attention, which is neceflary to the adling a 
right Part in it, may leave evcrlafting Im- 
preflions of this Sort upon Our Minds. But 
to be a little more diftint^: Allurements to 
what is wrong j Difficulties in the Difcharge 
of our Duty ; our not being able to ad an 
uniform right Part without fome Thought 
and Care } and the Opportunities which we 
have, or imagine we have, of avoiding what 
we diflike, or obtaining what we deiire, by 
unlawfiil Means, when we eitlier cannot do 
it at all, or at leaft not fo eafily, by lawful 
ones i Thefe things, /'. e. the Snares and 
Temptations of Vice, are what render the 
prefent World peculiarly fit to be a State of 
Difcipline, to thofe who will preferve their 
Integrity: becaufe they render being upon our 
Guard, Refolution, and the Denial of our 
Paflions, neceflary in order to That End. And 
the Exercife of fuch particular RecoUcdlion, 
Intention of Mind, and Self-government, in 
the Prafticc of Virtue, has, from the Make 
of our Nature, a peculiar Tendency to form 
Habits of Virtue } as implying, not only a 
real, but alfo a more continued, and a more 
intenfe Exercife of the virtuous Principle j or 
a more conAant and a ftronger Effort of Vir- 
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tue exerted into Adt. Thus fuppofc a Per- Chap. 
fon to know himfelf to be in particular Dan- V. 
ger, for feme Time, of doing any thing L^V^ 
wrong, which yet he fully refolves not to do : 
Continued Recolledion, and keeping upon hit 
Guard, in order to make good his Refolution, 
is a continued exerting of that Ad of Virtue 
in a high Degree, which need have been, and 
perhaps would have been, only irtjiantaneoui 
and weak, had the Temptation been fo. It 
is indeed ridiculous to aflert, that Self-denial 
is effential to Virtue and Piety : But it would 
have been nearer the Truth, though not 
ftriftly the Truth itfelf, to have faid, that it 
is eflential to Difcipline and Improvement. For 
though Aftions materially virtuous, which have 
no Sort of Difficulty, but arc perfedlly agree- 
able to our particular Inclinations, may pofli- 
bly be done only from thcfc particular Incli- 
nations, and fo may not be any Exercife of the 
Principle of Virtue, /". e. not be virtuous Acti- 
ons at all J yet on tJie contrary, they may be 
an Exercife of that Principle: and when they 
are, they have a Tendency to form and fix 
the Habit of Virtue. But when the Exercife 
of the virtuous Principle is more continued, 
oftener repeated, and more intenfe; as it 
muft be in Circumftances of Danger, Temp- 
tation and Difficuhy, of any Kind and in 
any Degree J this Tendency is increafed pro- 
portionably. 
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pARXportionably, and a more confirmed Habit Is 
I. the Confequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain Length: 
but how far it may hold, I know not. Nei- 
ther our intelleftual Powers, nor our bodily 
Strength, can be improved beyond fuch a De- 
gree : and both may be over-wrought. Pof- 
fibly there may be fomewhat analogous to 
this, with refpeft to the moral Chara<£ler; 
which is fcarce worth confidering. And I 
mention it only, left it Should come into Tome 
Perfons Thoughts, not as an Exception to the 
foregoing Obfcrvations, which perhaps it is ; 
but as a Confutation of them, which it is 
not. And there may be fevcral other Excep- 
tions. Obfervations of this Kind cannot be 
fuppofed to hold minutely, and in every 
Caie. It is enough that they hold in general. 
And thefe plainly hold fo far, as that from 
them may be feen diitindty, which is all that 
is intended by them, that the prefent World is 
peculiarly Jit to be a State of Difcipline^ for 
our Improvement in Virtue and Piety: in 
the lame Senfe as fome Sciences, by requiring 
and engaging the Attention, not to be fure of 
fuch Perfons as will not, but of fuch as will, 
fet themfelves to them ; are fit to form the 
Mind to Habits of Attention. 

Indeed 
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Indeed the prefent State is fo far from pro-CnAP. 
ving, in Event, a Difcipline of Virtue to the V. 
Generality of Men, that, on the contrary, 1./VNI 
they feem to make it a Difcipline of Vice. 
And the Vicioufnels of the World is, in dif- 
ferent M^ays, the great Temptation, which 
renders it a State of virtuous Difcipline, in 
the Degree it is, to good Men. The whole 
End, and the whole Occafion, of Mankind's 
being placed in fuch a State as the prefent, is 
not pretended to be accounted for. That 
which appears amidH the general Corruption, 
is, that there are fome Perfons, who, mving 
within them the Principle of Amendment 
and Recovery, attend to and follow the No- 
tices of Virtue and Religion, be they more 
clear or more obfcure, which are afforded 
them ; and that the prefent World is, not 
only an Exercife of Virtue in thefe Perfons, 
but an Exercife of it in Ways and Degrees, 
peculiarly apt to improve it : apt to improve 
it, in fome Refpcfts, even beyond what 
would be, by the Exercife of It required in a 
perfeflly virtuous Society, or in a Society of 
equally imperfeft Virtue with themfelves. But 
that the prefent World does not aiSually be- 
come a State of moral Difcipline to many, 
even to the Generality, /. e. that they do not 
improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged 
as a Proof, that it was not intended for mo- 
L ral 
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PARTral Difcipline, by any who at all obferve the 
I. Analogy of Nature. For, of the numecous 

t/W Seeds of Vegetables and Bodies of Animals, 
which are adapted and put in the Way, to 
improve to fuch a Point or State of natural 
Maturity and Perfeftion, wc do not fee 
perhaps that one in a million adhially does. 
Far tne greateft Part of them decay before 
they are improved to itj and appear to 
be abfolutely deftroyed. Yet no one, who 
does not deny all final Caufes, will deny, that 
thofe Seeds and Bodies, which do attain to 
that Point of Maturity and Perfection, an- 
fwer the End for which they were really de- 
figned by Nature ; and therefore that Nature 
deligned them for fuch Perfection. And I 
cannot forbear adding, though it 1$ not to the 
prefent Purpofe, that the Appearance of foch 
an amazing Wajle in Nature, with RefpeA 
to thefe Seeds and Bodies, by foreign Caufes, 
is to us as unaccountable, as, what is much 
more terrible, the prefent and future Ruin of 
fo many moral Agents by themfelves, /. e. by 
Vice. 

Againft this whole Notion of moral Dild- 
pline, it may be objefted, in another Way; 
that fo far as a Courie of Behaviour, materi- 
ally virtuous, proceeds from Hope and Fear, 
fo far it is only a Difcipline and Strengthening 
of Self-love. But Doing what God com- 
mands, 
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nlarids, becaiife he commands it, is ObedUO^Ai^* 
ence, though it proceeds from Hope or Feaf. V. 
And a Courfe of fuch Obedience will form W^ 
Habits of it. And a conftant Regard to Ve^ 
racity, Juftice and Charity, may form diftiniH 
Habits of thefc particular Virtues ; and will 
certainly form Habits of Self-government, and 
of denying our Inclinations, whenever Vera- 
city, Juftice or Charity requires it. Nor id 
there any Foundation for diis great Nicety, 
with which ibme af&dt to diilinguifh in this 
Cafe, in order to depreciate all Religion pro- 
ceeding from Hope or Fear. For, Veracity, 
Juftice and Charity, Regard to God's Autho- 
rity, and to our own chief Intereft, are not 
only all three coincident ; but each of them 
is, in itfelf, a juft and natural Motive or 
Principle of Aftion. And he who beging a 
good Life from any one of them, and per- 
feveres in it, as he is already in fome Degree, 
fo he cannot fell of becoming more and more, 
of That Charader, which is correfpondcnt 
to the ConftitUtion of Nature as moral ; anil 
to the Relation, which God ftands in to ud 
as moral Governor of it : nor eonfcquendy 
can he fail of obtaining That Happinefs, 
which this ConftitutiOn and Relation necefia* 
rily fuppofe connected with that Charadlen 

Thefc feveral Obfervatlons, concerning the 

aftive Principle of Virtue and Obedience to 

L 2 God'a 
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Part God's Commands, are applicable to paffive 
I. SubmiJSon or Refignation to his Will : which 
VVV is another eflential Part of a right Charadlcr, 
connefted with the formerj and very much in 
our Power to form ourfelves to. It may be 
imagined, that nothing but Afflictions can 
give OccaOon for or require this Virtue j that 
it can have no Refpcft to, nor be any way 
neceflary to qualify for, a State of perfect 
Happinefs : But it is not Experience which 
can make us think thus. Profperity itfelf, 
whilft any thing fuppofed defireable is not 
ours, begets extravagant and unbounded 
Thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much 
& Source of Difcontent, as any thing in our 
external Condition. It is indeed, true, that 
there can be no Scope for Patience, when Sor- 
row Ihall be no more : but there may be Need 
of a Temper of Mind, which ftiall have been 
formed by Patience. For, though Self-love, 
confidered merely as an active Principle lead- 
ing us to purfue our chief Intereft, cannot 
bat be uniformly coincident with the Princi- 
ple of Obedience to God's Commands, our 
Intereft being rightly underilood ; becaufe this 
Obedience, and the Purfuit of our own chief 
Intereft, muft be in every Cafe one and the 
fame thing : yet it may. be quellioned, whe- 
ther Self-love, confidered merely as the De- 
iire of our own Intereft or Happinefs, can, 
from 
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from its Nature, be thus abfolutcly and uhi-Chap, 
formly coincident with the Will of God ; any V. 
more than particular Afieflions can'': coin-(^>^) 
cident in fuch Sort, as not to be liable to be 
excited upon Occafions and in Degrees, im- 
poHible to be gratified confiftently with the 
Conftitution of things, or the divine Ap- 
pointments. So that Habits of Refignation 
may, upon this Account, be requifite for all 
Creatures : Habits, I fay j which 6gnify what 
is formed by Ufe. However, in general it is 
obvious, that both Self-love and particular A£- 
fedtions in human Creatures, confidered only 
as paffive Feelings, diftort and rend the Mind ; 
and therefore iland in need of Difcipline. 
Now Denial of thofe particular AiFe£tions, in 
a Courfe of adlive Virtue and Obedience to 
God's Will, has a Tendency to moderate 
them J and feems alfo to have a Tendency to 
habituate the Mind, to be eafy and fattsfied 
with that Degree of Happinefs which is al- 
lotted us, i. e. to moderate Self-love. But 
the proper Difcipline for Refignation, is Af- 
fliftion. For a right Behaviour under That 
Trial ; RecoUeding ourfelves fo as to confi- 
der it in the View, in which Religion teaches 
us to confider it, as from the Hand of God ; 
Receiving it as what He appoints, or thinks 

L3 proper 
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Pa H T proper to permit, in His World and under 
I, flis government ; this will habituate the 

^/VVMind to a dutiful SubmifHon. And fuch 
Submiijion, together with the aftive Prindplp 
of Obedience, make up the Temper and 
Charafter in Us, which anfwers to His So- 
vereignty j and which abfolutely belongs to 
the Condition of our Being, as dependent 
Creatures. Nor can it be faid, that this is 
only breaking the Mind to a Submillion to 
pierc Power -, for mere Power may be acci- 
dental, and precarious, and ufurped ; But it 
]s fwrning within ourfelvcs the Temper of 
Kefignadon to His rightful Authority, who 
i^ by Nature, fupream over all, 

Vpon the whole : Such a Charader, and 
fuch Qualifications, are neccffary for a ma- 
ture State of Life in the prefcnt World, as 
Nature alone does in no wife beftow; but 
hag put it upon us, in great Part, to acquire, 
in our Progrefs from one Stage of Life to an- 
other, from Childhood to mature Age ; put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us Ca- 
pacities of Poing it, and by placing us, iq 
the Beginning of Life, in a Condition fit for 
it. And this is a general Analogy to our 
Condition in the prefent World, as in a State 
pf moral Difcipline for another. It is in 
vain then to obje^ againi^ thp <>edibility of 

the 
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the preient Life's being intended for this Pur-CHAP. 
pofe, that all the Trouble and the Danger, V. 
unavoidably accompanying fuch Difcipiine, tyv^ 
might have been faved us, by our being 
made at once the Creatures and the Charac- 
ters, nvbicb we were to l>e. For we experi- 
ence, that what we were to be^ was to be the 
EfFcit of what we -would Do : and that the 
general Condud of Nature is, not to fave us 
Trouble or Danger, but to make us capable 
of going through them, and to put it upon 
us to do fo. Acquirements of our own, Ex- 
perience and Habits, arc the natural Supply 
to our Deficiencies, and Security againft our 
Dangers : lince it is as plainly natural to fet 
ourfelves to acquire the Qualifications, as the 
external things, which we ftand in need of. 
In particular, it is as plainly a general Law of 
Nature, that we fliould, with regard to our 
temporal Intereft, form and cultivate pradli- 
cal Principles within" us, by Attention, Ufe 
and Difcipiine, as any thing whatever is a 
natural Law ; chiefly in the Beginning of 
Life, but alfo throughout the whole Courfe 
of it. And the Alternative is left to our 
Choice : either to improve Ourfelves, and bet- 
ter our Condition : or, in Default of fuch 
Improvement, to remain deficient and wretch- 
ed. It is therefore perfcftly credible, fi'oni 
the Analogy of Nature, that the fame may 
L 4 be 
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Pa r t be our Cafe, with refpeft to the Happinefi 
I, of a future State, and the Qualifications ne- 
L/'V^J ceflary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may feeni 
implied in the prefent World's being a 
State of Probation ; that it is a Theatre of 
A(Sion, for the Manifeftation of Perfons 
Charafters, with refpcft to a fiiture one : 
not to be fure to an All-knowing Being, 
but to his Creation or Part of it. This 
may, perhaps, be only a Confcquence of out 
being in a State of Probation in the other 
Senfcs. However, it is not impoffible, that 
Mens Ihewing and making manifeft, what 
is in their Heart, what their real Charac- 
ter is, may have Refpc<3: to a future Life, 
in Ways and Manners which we are not 
acquainted with : particularly it may be a. 
Means, for the Author of Nature docs not 
appear to do any thing without Means, of 
their being di/pofed of fuitably to their 
Charafters ; and of its being known to the 
Creation, by way of Example, that they are 
thus difpofed of. But not to enter upon 
any conjeftural Account of this; One may 
juft mention, that the Manifeftation of Per-. 
fons Charaiflers, contributes very much, in 
various Ways, to the carrying on a great 
Part of that general Courfe of Nature, icr 
if citing 
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fpeding Mankind, which conies under our Chap. 
Obfervation at prefent. I (hall only add, that V. 
Probation, in both thefe Senfes, as well as in t^V>j 
, That treated of in the foregoing Chapter, is 
implied in moral Government : fince by Pcr- 
fons Behaviour under it, their Characters can- 
not but be manifefted, and if they behave 
well, improved. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Opinion of Neceffity^ confidered 
as influencing PraSiice, 

Pa r T'-pH rough out the foregoing Trea- 
I- J_ tife it appears, that the Condition of 

^^'VN; Mankind, confidered as Inhabitants of this 
World only, and under the Government of 
God which we experience ; is greatly ana- 
logous to our Condition, as defigned for ano- 
ther World, or under that ferther Government» 
which Religion teaches us. If therefore any 
affert, as a Fatalift muft, that the Opinion of 
univerfal Neceffity is reconcUcable with the 
former ; there immediately arifcs a Qucftion 
in the way of Analogy, whether he muft 
not alfo own it ro be recondleable with the 
latter, /. e. with the Syftem of Religion itfelf, 
and the Proof of it. The Reader then will 
obfcrve, that the Queftion now before us is 
not abfolute, Whether the Opinion of Fate 
be reconcileable with Religion ; but hypothe- 
tical, Whether, upon Suppofition of its being 
reconcileable with the Coiiflitution of Na- 
ture, it be not reconcileable with Religion 
alfo : Or, what Pretence a Fatalift, not 
other Perfons> but a Fatalift, has to conclude 
z from 
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from his Opinion, that there can be no fuchCHAP. 
thing as Religion. And as the Puzzle and VI. 
Obfcurity, which muft unavoidably arife from u'WJ 
ai^ng upon fo abfurd a Suppofition as That 
of univcrfal Neceffity, will, I fear, eafily be 
ieen ; it will, I hope, as eafily be excufed. 

But fince it has been alt along taken for 
granted, as a thing proved, that there is an 
intelligent Author of Nature, or natural Go- 
vernor of the World ; and fince an Objeftion 
may be made againft the Proof of this, from 
the Opinion of univerfal Neceffity, as it may 
be fuppofed, that fuch Necefiity will itfelf ac- 
count for the Origin and Prefervati<Hi of all 
things : it is requifite, that this Objefiion be 
diftin^y anfwered ; or that it be ihewn, that 
a Fatality, fuppofed confiflent with what we 
certainly experience, does not deAroy the 
Proof of an intelligent Author and Governor 
of Nature ; before we proceed to confider, 
whether it dcftroys the Proof of a moral Go- 
vernor 'of it, or of our being in a State of 
Religion. 

Now, when it is faid by a FataliA, that 
the whole Conftitution of Nature, and the 
Anions of Men, that every thing, and evciy 
Mode and Circumftance of every thing, is 
lieceflary and could not pofiibly have been 
Ptherwife ; it is to be oblcrved, that this Ne- 
ceffity 
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Pa R T ccffity docs not exclude Delibaation, Choice, 
I. Preference, and afting from certain Princi- 
t/V*V pics, and to certain Ends : becaufe all this is 
matter of undoubted Experience, acknow- 
ledged by all, and what every man may, every 
moment, be confcious of. And from hence 
it follows, that Ncceflity, alone and of itfelf, 
is in no fort an Account of the Conftitution of 
Nature, and how Things came to be and to 
continue as they are ; but only an Account of 
this Circumftance, relating ta their Origin and 
Continuance, that they could not have been 
otherwife, than they are and have been. The 
Affcrtion that every thing is by Neceflity of 
Nature, is not an Anfwcr to the Queftion j 
Whether the World came into Being as it is, 
by an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or 
not : But to quite another Queftion ; Whe- 
ther it came into Being as it is, in that Way 
and Manner which we call necejfarily^ or in 
that Way and Manner which we call freely. 
For fuppofe ferther, that one who was a Fa- 
talift, and one who kept to his natural Senle 
of things, and believed himfelf a free Agent, 
were difputing together, and vindicating their 
refpei^ive Opinions ; and they (hould happen 
to inftance in a Houfe ; They would agree, 
that it was built by an Architeft. Their Dif- 
ference concerning Neceflity and Freedom, 
would occafion no Difierence of Judgment 
concerning this ; but only concerning another 
1 Matter 5 
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Matter; whether the Architeft built it necef-CflAp. 
iirily or freely. Suppofe then they ihould VI. 
proceed to enquire concerning the Conftitu- '../"VNi 
don of Nature: In a lax way of fpeaking. 
One of them might fay, it was by Neceffity; 
and the Other, by Freedom : But if they had 
any Meaning to their Words, as the latter 
muft mean a free Agent, fo the former mull 
at length be reduced to mean an Agent, 
whether he would &y one or more, a(^ing by 
NeceiGty : for abArad Nouons can do no- 
thing. Indeed we afcribe to God a neceflary 
Existence, uncaufed by any Agent. For we 
find within Ourfelres the Idea of Infinity, i. e. 
Immenfity and Eternity, impoflible, even in 
l^nagipation, to be removed out of Being. 
Wc fccm to difcern intuitively, that there 
muft, and cannot but be fomewhat, external 
t'o ourfelves, anfwering this Idea, or the Ar- 
chetype of it. And from hence (for "This 
ahJiraSiy as much as any other, implies a 
Concrete') we conclude, tMt there is and can- 
not but be, an infinite, an immenfe eternal 
Being exiftuig, prior to all Defign contribu- 
ting to his Exigence, and exclufive of it. 
And fi^m the Scantinefs of Language, a man- 
ner of fpeaking has been introduced ; that 
Neceffity is the Foundation, the Reafon, the 
Account of the Exiftence of God. But it is 
not alledgcd, nor can it be at all intended, 
that every thing exifts as it does, by this Kind 

of 
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PARTof Neceflityj a Ncceffity antecedent in Na- 
I. ture to Delign : it cannot, I fay, be meant 

l/W that every thing cxifts as it docs, by this Kind 
of Neceflity, upon feveral Accounts j and 
particularly becauie it is admitted, that Defign, 
in the Actions of Men, contributes to many 
Alterations in Nature. For if any deny this, 
I Hiall not pretend to reafbn with them. 

From thcfe things it follows j Firft^ That 
when a Fatalift aiferts, that every thing is by 
Necefflty^ he muft mean, by an Agent aSiing 
neceJlartly } he muA I fay mean this, for I 
am very fenHble, he would not chufe to 
mean it : And Secondly^ That the Neceflity, 
by which fucti an Agent is fuppofed to A£t, 
does not exclude Intelligence and Deiign. So 
that, were die Syftem of Fatality admitted $ 
it would juft as much account for the Forma- 
tion of the World, as for the Stmdhire of an 
Houfe, and no more. NeceHity as much re- 
quires and fuppofes a neceflary Agent, as 
Freedom requires and fuppofes a free Agent, 
to be the Former of the World. And the 
Appearances of Defign and oi final Caufis in 
the Conftitution of Nature, as really prove 
this adting Agent, to be an intelligent De- 
figner, or to adt from Choice ; upon the 
Scheme of Neceflity, fuppofed pomble, as 
upon That of Freedom. 

It 
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It appearing thus, that the Notion of Nc-Chap, 
ceffity does not deftroy the Proof, that there VI. 
is an intelligent Author of Nature and natu-^/W 
ral Governor of the World j the prefent Ques- 
tion, which the Anal<^ before mentioned * 
fuggefts, and which, I think it will anfwer, 
is this : Whether the Opinion of Neceflity, 
fuppoled confident with Poflibility, with the 
Conflitution of the World, and the natural 
Government which we experience exercifed 
over it j deftroys all rcafonablc Ground of Be- 
lief, that we are in a State of Religion : or 
whether That Opinion be reconcUeable with 
Religion J with the Syftem, and the Proof 
of it. 

Suppofe then a Fatalift to educate any one, 
from his Youth up, in his own Principles j 
that the Child fhould reafon upon them, and 
conclude, that fince be cannot poHibly be- 
have otherwife than he does, he is not a Sub- 
je<£t of Blame or Commendation, nor can de- 
ferve to be rewarded or puniftied : Imagine 
him to eradicate the very Perceptions of Blame 
and Commendation out of nis Mind, by 
means of this Syftem; to form his Temper, 
and CharatSer, and Behaviour to it ; and from 
it to judge of the Treatment he was to ex- 
ped:, fay, from reafonable Men, upon his 

• P- '54- 

coming 
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Part coming abroad into the World : as the Fata* 
I, lift judges from this Syftem, wliat he is to ex- 
C/^VVJ peft from the Author of Nature, and with 
regard to a future State. I cannot forbear 
flopping here to afk, whether any one of 
common Senfe would think fit, that a Child 
ihould be put upon thefe Speculations, and be 
left to apply them to Practice. And a Man 
has little Pretence to Reafon, who is not fen- 
iible, that we are all Children in Speculations 
of this Kind. However, the Child would 
doubtleis be highly delighted to find himfelf 
fixed from the Reftraints of Fear and Shame, 
with which his Play-fellows were fettered and 
embanailed i and highly conceited in his fu- 
perior Knowledge, fo far beyond his Years. 
But Conceit and Vanity would be the leaft 
bad Part of the Influence, which thefe Prin- 
ciples mull have, when thus reafoned and 
a<^ed upon, during the Courfe of his Educa- 
tion. He muft either be allowed to go on and 
be the Plague of all about him, and himfelf 
too, even to his own Deftru^ion : or elfe 
Correction muft be continually made ufe of, 
to fupply the Want of thofe natural Percep- 
tions of Blame and Commendation, which 
we have fuppofed to be removed; and ro give 
him a pra^ical ImprefTion, of what he had 
reafoned himfelf out of the Belief of, that 
he vras in Faft an accountable Child, and to 
be puniihed for doing what he was forbid. It 
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is therefore in reality impoinble, but that theCHAP. 
Correiftion which he muft meet with, in the VI. 
Courfe of his Education, muft convince him,;.^VNJ 
that if the Scheme he was inftrufted in were 
not falfe j yet that he reafoned inconclufively 
upon it, and feme how or other mifapplicd 
it to PraiUcc and common Life : A3 what the 
Fatalift experiences of the Conduift of Pro- 
vidence at prefent, ought in all reafon to con- 
vince him, that this Scheme is mifapplied, 
when applied to the Subject of Religion K 
But fuppofing the Child's Temper could re- 
main Aill formed to the Syftem, and his Ex- 
pectation of the Treatment he was to have . 
in the World be regulated by it ; fo as to ex- 
peft that no reafonable Man would blame or 
punifh him, for any thing which he flibuld 
do, becaufe he could not help doing it : Up- 
on this Suppofition, it is manifeft he would, 
upon his coming abroad into the World, be 
infupportable to Society, and the Treatment 
which he would receive from it, would ren- 
der it fo to him j and he could not fail of 
doing fomewhat, very foon, for which he 
would be delivered over into the hands of ci- 
vil Juftice. And thus, in the End, he would 
be convinced of the Obligations he was un- 
der to his wife Inftruftor. Or fuppofe this 
Scheme of Fatality, in any other Way, ap- 
pKed to Praflice, fuch pradtical Application of 

M - it. 
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PartU, will be found equally abfurd ; equally fal- 
I. lacious in a praiSical Senfe : For Inftance, that 
L^Wif a Mail be deftined to live fuch a Time, he 
(hall live to it, though he take no Care of his 
own Prefervation ; or if he be deflined to die 
before that Time, r.o Care can prevent it : 
therefore all Care about preferving one's Life 
is to be negleded : which is the Fallacy in- 
ftanced in by the Ancients. But now on the 
contrary, none of thefe practical Abfurdities 
can be drawn, from reafoning upon the Sup- 
pofition, that we are free } but all fuch Rea- 
foning with regard to the common Affairs of 
Life, is juftified by Experience. And there- 
fore, though it were admitted that this Opi- 
nion of Neceffity were fpeculatively true j 
yet, with regard to Pradlice, it is as if it 
were falfe, fo far as our Experience reaches ; 
that is, to the whole of our prefent Life. For, 
the Conftitution of the prefent World, and 
the Condition in which we are aftually pla- 
ced, is, as if we were free. And it may 
perhaps juflly be concluded, that fince the 
whole Procefs of Aflion, through every Step 
of it, Sufpence, Deliberation, inclining one 
way, determining, and at laft Doing as we 
determine, is as if we were free, therefore we 
are fo. But the thing here iniiAed upon is, 
that under the prefent natural Government of 
the World, we find we are treated and dealt 
with, as if we were free, prior to all Confi- 
, deration 
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deration whether we are or not. Were thisCHAP. 
Opinion therefore of Neceflity admitted to be VI> 
ever fo true ; yet fuch is in Fad:^our Condi- v/VNJ 
tion and the natural Courfe of things, that 
whenever we apply it to Life and Prailice, 
this Application of it, always mifleads us, 
.and cannot but miflead us, in a moft dread- 
ful Manner, with regard to our prefent In- 
tereft. And how can People think them* 
felves fo very fecure then, that the fame Ap- 
plication of the fame Opinion may not mif- 
lead them alfo, in fome analogous Manner, 
with reiped to a future, a more general, and 
more important Intereft ? For, Religion be- 
ing a practical Subject ; and the Analogy of 
Nature fhewing us, that we have not Facul- 
ties to apply this Opinion, were it a true one, 
to practical Subjefts j whenever we do apply 
it to the Subjcft of Religion, and thence 
conclude, that we are free from its Obliga- 
tions, it is plain this Conclufion cannot be de- 
pended upon. There will ftlll remain juft 
Reafon to think, whatever Appearances arc, 
that we deceive Ourfelves j in fomcwhat of a 
like Manner, as when People fancy they can 
draw contradiftory Concluiions from the Ide^ 
of Infinity. 

From thefe things together, the attentive 

Reader will fee it follows, that if upon Siip- 

pofition of Freedom the Evidence of Religi- 

M 2 on 
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Part on be concluftve, it remains fo, upon Suppo- 
I. iition of Neceflity j becaule the Notion of 
(>nr\; NeceHity is not applicable to pradical Sub- 
]t&&: f. e. with refpeift to them^ is as if it 
were not true. Ncr does this contain any 
Reflection upon Reafon j but only upon 
what is unreafonable. For to pretend to zGt 
upon Reafon, in Oppofition to pra<9ical Prin- 
ciples, which the Author of our Nature 
gave us to adl upon ; and to pretend to ap- 
ply our Reafon to Subjects, with regard to 
which, our own fhort Views, and even our 
Experience, will fhew us, it cannot be de- 
pended upon ; and fuch, at beft, the Sut^eft 
of Neceflity moil be ; this is Vanky, Con- 
ceit, and Unreafonablencis. 

But this is not all. For we find within 
ourfelves a Will, and arc confcious of a Cha- 
racter. Now if this, in us, be reconcileable 
with Fate, it is reconcileable with it, in the 
Author of Nature. And befides, natural Go- 
vernment and final Caufes, imply a Charac- 
ter and a Will in the Governor and Delign- 
er ' ; a Will concerning the Creatures whom 
He governs. The Author of Nature then 
being certainly by fomc Charafter or other, 

* By Will and CharaStr U meant That, which, in jpeak' 
ing of Men, we fliould expcfs, not only by thefe Woida, but . 
alfo by the Words, Ttmfer, 7afti, Di^tims, fraaUal Prim' 
tipltt, that ttihele Frani of Mind, fram lubtnel wt aS '1 »»l 
Maimer raibtr tbamanoihtr. 

ttotwith- 
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notwithftanding Neceffity J it is evident thisCHAP. 
Neceflity is as reconcileablc with the parti- VI. 
cular Charafler of Benevolence, Veracity, v'V^ 
and Juilice in Him, which Attributes are the 
Foundation of Religion, as with any other 
CharaSer : Since we find this NeceiHty no 
more hinders Men from being benevolent, 
than cruel ; true, than faithlefs ; juA, than 
unjuft ; or if the Fatalift pleafes, what we 
caU unjuft. For it is faid indeed, that wha^ 
upon Suppofition of Freedom, would be juft 
Punifhment j upon Suppofition of Neceflity, 
becomes manifellly unjuft: becaufe it is Pu- 
nifhment inflidted for Doing That, which 
Perfons could not avoid doing. As if the 
Neceflity, which is fuppofed to deftroy the 
Injuftice of Murder, for Inftance, would not 
alfo deftroy the Injuflice of puoifhing it. 
However, as little to the Purpofe as this Ob< 
jcdion is in itfelf, it is veiy much to the Pur- 
pofe to obferve from it^ now the Notions of 
Juftice and Injuftice remain, even whilft we 
endeavour to fuppofe them removed j how 
they force themfclves upon the Mind, even 
whilft we are making Suppofitbns deftnic- 
tive of them: For there is not, perhaps, a 
Man in the World, bat would be ready to 
make this Objedion at iirft Thought. 

But though it is moft evident, that univer- 

fal Neceflity, if it be recondleable with any 

M 3 thing. 
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Pa R t thing, is reconcileable with That Charaflerin 
1, the Author of Nature, which is the Fouuda- 

V/'Wtion of Religion j " Yet, does it not plainly 
*' deftroy the Proof, that he is of That 
" Charadter, and confequently the Proof of 
" Religion r" By no means. For we find, 
that Happinefs and Mifcry are not our Fate, 
in any fuch Scnfe as not to be the Confequen- 
ces of our Behaviour; but that they are the 
confequeiucs of ii''. We find God exercifes 
the fame kind of Government over us, with 
That, which a Father exercifes over his Chil- 
dren, and a civil Magiftrate over his Subjects. 
Now, whatever becomes of abftraft Quefi- 
tions concerning Liberty and Ncceflity, it e- 
Vidently appears to us, that Veracity and Juf.- 
tice muft be the natural Rule and Meafure of 
cxercifing this Authority or Government, to 
a Being, who can have no Competitions, or 
Interfering of Interefts, with his Creatures 
and his Subjei3:s, 

But as the Dodlrine of Liberty, though we 
experience its Truth, may be perplexed with 
Difficulties, which run up into the moil ab- 
ftrufe of all Speculations j and as the Opini- 
on of Neceffity feems to be the very Bafis, 
upon which Infidelity grounds itfelf ; it may 
be of fome Ufe to offer a more rarticular 

* Ch. ii. 

ProQf 
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Proof of the Obligations of Religion, whichCHAP. 
may diftindtly be Ihewn not to be dcftroyed VI. 
by tliis Opinion. V/VNJ 

The Proof from final Caufes of an intelli- 
gent Author of Nature, is not affefled by the 
Opinion of Neceflity ; fuppofing Neceffity a 
thing poflible in itfelf, and reconcileable with 
the Conftitution of Things'*. And it is a 
Matter of Fafl, independent on this or any 
other Speculation, that He governs the World 
by the Method of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments' : and alfo that he hath given us a moral 
Faculty, by which we diftinguifli between 
Adtions, and approve fome as virtuous and of 
Good-defert, and diiapprove others as vicious 
and of lU-defert '. Now this moral Difcem- 
ment implies, in the Notion of it, a Rule 
of Adlion, and a Rule of a very peculiar 
Kind; for it carries in it Authority and a 
right of Diredion j Authority in fuch a Senfe, 
, as that we cannot depart from it without be- 
ing Self-condemned'. And that the Didlates 
of this moral Faculty, which are by Nature 
a Rule to us, are moreover the Laws of God, 
Laws in a Senfe including Sanations ; may be 
thus proved. Confcioufnefs of a Rule or 
Guide of Adtion, in Creatures who are ca- 
pble of confidering it as given them by their 

' p is;, 4c « Ch. a, f DifliH. II. 

» 8wm- S.at the VidU. 

M 4 Maker, 
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Pajr-T Maker, not only raifes immediately a Senfe 
I. of Duty, but aUb a Senie of Security in fol- 
C/W lowing it, and of Danger in deviating from 
it. A DiredUon of the Author of Nature, 
given to Creatures capable of looking upon ic 
as fuch, is plainly a Command from Him: 
and a Command from Him, necelTartty in- 
cludes in it, at leaft, an implicit Promtfe in 
Cafe of Obedience, or Threatning in Cafe 
of Difobedience. But then the Senfe or Per- 
ception of good and ill Defert**, which is 
contained in the moral Difcernment, renders 
the Sanftion explicit, and makes it appear, as 
one may fay, exprcffed. For fince His Me- 
thod of Government is to reward and punifli 
Aifiions, His having annexed to fome Adioos 
an infeparable Senfe of good Defert, and to 
others of ill, this furely amounts to declaring, 
upon whom his PuniOiments fliall be inflid- 
ed, and his Rewards be bellowed. For he 
muft have given us this Difcernment and Senfe 
of things, as a Pre-fcntiment of what is to 
be hereafter : that is, by way of Information 
before-hand, what we are finally to exped: in 
His World. There is then moft evident 
Ground to think, that the Government of 
God, upon the whole, will be found to cor- 
refpond to the Nature which he has given 
us : and that in the Upfliot and Iffue of 
things, Happinefs ^nd Mifery fliall, in Fad 
k Diflert. IT. 

and 
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and Event, be made to follow Virtue and Vice Chap. 
refpcftively j as He has already, in fo pecu- VL 
liar a Manner, alTociated the Ideas of thetni/V*^ 
in Qur Minds. And from hence might ealily 
be deduced the Obligations of religious Wor— 
ihip, were it only to be confidered as a Means 
of fffeferving upon our Minds a Senfe of this 
moral Government of God, and fecuring our 
Obedience to it : which yet is an extremely 
imperfe^ View of that moft important 
Duty, 

Now I &y> no Objei^on from NecefliQr 
can lie againft this general Proof of Reli^on. 
None againft the Propofition reafoned upon, 
that we have fuch a moral Faculty and Dif- 
cernment ; becaufe this is a mere Matter of 
Fad, a thing of Experience, that human 
Kind is thus conilituted: None againil the 
Conclusion j becaufe it is immediate and 
wholly from this Fadt For the Conclufion, 
that God will finally reward the righteous and 
punifh the wicked, is not here drawn, from 
its appearing to us fit', that He Jhouldi but 
from 

' However, I am far fiom intending to <leny, that the Will 
of God is determined, by what is fir, tnr the lUght ind Re^ 
fon of the Cafe t though one chufes to decline Matten of fuch 
abftrafl Speculation, and to fpeak with Caution when one doet 
fpeak of [hem. But if it be intelligible to jay, chat it is ft 
and ria^ablt fir every ant to tQnfalt bit vwn Uapptiufi, then, 
Fitnefi of Aaim, ar thi Rig/tt axd Rtefn tf tht Caji, a an in- 
tctligibfe manner of fpeaking. And it feems a$ inconceivable. 
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Pa Rxfrom its appearing, that He has told us, He 
I. ivHl. Ana this he hath certainly told us, in 
O^ the Promifc and Threatning, which it hath 
been obfcrved the Notion of a Command im- 
plies, and the Senfc of good and ill Defert 
which he has given us, more diftinftly cx- 
prefles. And this Reafoning from Faft is con- 
firmed, and in feme Degree even verified, by 
other Fafls; by the natural Tendencies of 
Virtue, and of Vice ^ ; and by this, that God, 
in the natural Courfe of his Providence, pu- 
nilhes vicious Adlions as mifchievous to Soci- 
ety ; and alfo vicious Aftions as fuch in the 
ftrifteft Senfe '. So that the general Proof of 
Religion is unanfwerably real, even upon the 
wild Suppofition which we are arguing upon. 

It muft likewife be obferved farther, that 
natural Religion hath, befides this, an exter- 
nal Evidence j which the Doftrine of Necef- 
lity, if it could be true, would not aflfeft. For 
fuppofe a Perfon, by the Obfervations and 

to Tuppofe God to approve one Courfe of A£lion, or one End, 
preferably to another, which yet His afting at all from Dellgn 
implies that he doe?, without fuppodng fomewhac prior in 
That End, 10 Iw the Ground of the Preferctice i as to fuppofe 
Him to difcern an abitrafl Propofitioa to be tjue,- without 
fuppofing fomewhat prior in it, to be the Ground of the Dif- 
cemmenc. It doth not therefore appear, that moral Riglit is 
any more relative to Perception, than abftraft Truth is : Or 
that it is any more improper, to fpesfc of the Fitnefs and 
Rightncis of Anions and Ends, as founded in the Nature of 
things, than to fpeak of abftiaft Truth, as thus founded. 
* p. Sj. I p. 73. &t „ ^ . 

Reafoning 
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Reafoning above, or by any other, convinced Chap. 
of the Truth of Religion j that there is a God, VI. 
who made the World, who is the moral Go- l/'V^ 
vernor and Judge of Mankind, and will up- 
on the whole deal with every one according 
to his Works : I fay, fuppofe a Pcrfon con- 
vinced of this by Realon ; but to know no- 
thing at all of Antiquity, or the prefent State 
of Mankind. It would be natural for fuch 
an one to be inquifitive, what was the Hifto- 
ry of this Syftem of Do£trinc j at what Time, 
and in what Manner, it came firll: into the 
World ; and whether it were believed by any • 
confiderablc Part of it. And were he upon 
Inquiry to find, that a particular Perfon, in a 
late Age, firft of all propofed it, as a Deduc- 
tion of Reafon, and that Mankind were be- 
fore wholly ignorant of it : then, though its 
Evidence from Reafon would remain, there 
would be no additional Probability of its 
Truth, from the Account of its Difcovery. 
But inftead of this being the Faft of the Cafe, 
o^ the contrary, he would find, what could 
not but afibrd him a very ftrong Confirmati- 
on of its Truth : pirji^ That fomcwhat of 
this Syftem, with more or fewer Additions 
and Alterations, hath been profeiled in all 
Ages and Countries, of which we have any 
certain Information relating to this Matter. 
Secondly^ That it is certain hiftorica) Fa£t, fo 
i%t as we can trace things up, that this whole 
Syftem 
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Pa r rSyftou erf" Belief, that there is one God, the 
I, Creator and nuu^ Governor of the World, 
(y>rvand that Mankind is in a State of Religion, 
wae received in the firft Ages. And 72w'r<//f, 
That as there is no Hint or Intimation in 
Hiftory, that this Syftem was firft rea£>ned 
out } fo there is exprefs hidorlcal or traditio- 
nal Evidence, as antient as Hiilorjr, that it 
was taught firil by Revelation. Now thcfe 
things muft be allowed to be of great Weight. 
The firft of them, general Confent, fliews 
this Syftem to be conformable to the common 
, Senfe of Mankind. The Second, namely, 
that Religion was believed in the firft Ages 
of the World, efpecially as it does not ap- 
5)ear that there were then any fuperftitious or 
ialfe Additions to it, cannot but be a ^rther 
Confirmation of its Tmth. For it is a Proof 
of this Alternative : either that it came into 
the Wwld by Revelation ; or that it is natu- 
jal, obvious, and forces itfelf upon the Mind. 
The former of thefe is the Cbnclufion of 
learned Men. And whoever will confi^^r, 
how unapt for Speculation rade and unculti- 
TOtcd Minds are, will, perhaps from hence 
alone, be ftrongly inclined to believe it the 
Trath. And as it is fhewn in the fecond Part ■» 
of this Treatife, that there is nothing of 
fuch peculiar Prefumption againft a Revelati- 
on in the Beginning (^ the World, as there 

■ Chap.ii 

2 is 
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isfuppoiedto be againft fubfequent ones : a Chap. 
Sceptick could not, I think, give any Ac- VI. 
count, which would appear more probable f/V^ 
even to himfclf, of the early Pretences to Re- 
velation J than \ff ibppofing Ibme real origi- 
nal one, ^m whence they were copied. And 
the third thing abovementioned, that there is 
exprefs hiilorical or traditional Evidence as 
antient as Hiftory, of the Syftem of Reli- 
gion being taught Mankind by Revelation ; 
this muft be admitted as fome Degree of real 
Proof, that it was fo taught. For why ihould 
not the men: antient Tradition be admitted, as 
fome additional Proof of a FaiS, againft 
which there is no Prcfumption ? And this 
Proof is mentioned here, becaufe it has its 
Weight to ftiew, that Religion came into the 
World by Revelation, prior to all Confidera- 
tion of the proper Authority of any Book 
fuppofed to contain it : and even prior to all 
Conlideration, whether the Revelation itfelf 
be uncorruptly handed down and related, or 
mixed and darkned with Fables. Thus 
the hiftorical Account, which we have, of 
the Origin of Religion, taking in all Circum- 
ftances, is a real Confirmauon of its Truth, 
no way affcfted by the Opinion of Neceffity. 
And the external Evidence, even of natural 
Religion, is by no means inconfiderable. 

But 
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Pa r t But it is carefully to be obferved, and ought 
L to be recolleaed after all Proofs of Virtue and 

l/VSJ Religion, which arc only general j that as 
fpeculativc Reaibn may be neglected, pre- 
judiced, and deceived : fo alfo may our mo- 
"^ ral Underftanding be impaired and perverted, 
and the Dictates of it not impartially attended 
to. This indeed proves nothing againft the 
Reality of our fpeculativc or praftical Facul- 
ties of Perception J againft their being in- 
tended by Nature, to inform us in the The- 
ory of things, and inflrud^ us how we are to 
behave, and what -we are to exped in Con- 
fequence of our Behaviour. Yet our Liablc- 
nefs, in the Degree we are liable, to Preju- 
dice and Pervcrfion, is a moft fcrious Admo- 
nition to us to be upon our Guard, with re- 
fped to what is of fuch Confequence, as our 
Determinations concerning Virtue and Reli- 
gion : And particularly not to take Cuftom, 
and Fafliion, and flight Notions of Honour, 
or Inuginations of prefcnt Eafe, Ufe and 
Convenience to Mankind, for the only moral 
Rule-. 

The foregoing Obfervations, drawn from 
the Nature of the thing, and die Hiftory of 
Religion, amount, when taken together, to 
a real praftical Proof of it, not to be con- 

" Differt. II. 

X futed: 
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futed : Such a Proof as, considering the in- Ch ap. 
finite Importance of the thing, I apprehend, VI. 
would be admitted folly fuffident, in Reafon, tyVN* 
to influence the Anions of Men, who aft 
upon Thought and Refleftion ; if it were ad- 
mitted, that there is no Proof of the con- 
trary. But it may be faid : " Th«re are 
" many Probabilities, which cannot indeed be 
" confiited, /'. e. (hewn to be no Probabilities, 
" and yet may be overbalanced, by greater 
" Probabilities on the other Side ; much more 
" by Demonftration. And there is no Occa- 
*' fion to objedt againft particular Arguments 
" alledged for an Opinion, when the Opinion 
" itfelf may be clearly ihewn to be falfe, with- 
" out meddiing with fuch Arguments at all, 
" but leaving them juft as they are ". Now 
*' the Method of Government by Rewards 
*' and Punilhments, and efpecially rewarding 
*' and punifhing good and ill Defert as fuch 
" relpcdlively, muft go upon Suppofition, that 
" we are free and not neceflary Agents. And 
" it is incredible, that the Author of Nature 
" fhould govern us upon a Suppofition as 
*' trae, which he knows to be falfe : and 
** therefore abfurd to think, he will reward 
** or punifh us for our Aftions hereafter j ef- 
** pecially that he will do it under the No- 
" tion, that they are of good or ill Defert." 
Here then the Matter is brought to a Point. 

? p I. 13- 

And 
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Pa R T And the Anfwer to all this is full, and not to 
I. be evaded : that the whole Conftittuion and 
l/W Cburfe of things, the whole Analogy of Pro- 
vidence, fliews beyond Poffibility of Doubt, 
that the Conclufion from this Reafoning is 
fiiUe ; wherever the Fallacy lies. The Doc- 
trine of Freedom indeed clearly (hows where : 
in fuppoUng ourlelves neceflary, when in 
Truth we are free Agents. But upon the 
Suppofition of Neceffity, the Fallacy lies in 
taking for granted, that it is incredible ne- 
ceflary Agents fhould be rewarded and pu- 
nilhed. But that, fome how or other, the 
Conclulion now mentioned is falfe, is moll 
certain. For it is Fa*^, that God does go- 
vern even Brute Creatures by the Method of 
Rewards and Punilhments, in the natural 
Courfe of things. And Men are rewarded 
and punilhed for their Anions, punifhed for 
Aftions mifchicvous to Society as being fo, 
punifhed for vicious Aftions as fuch j by the 
natural Inftrumentality of each other, under 
the prefent Condudt of Providence. Nay 
even the Affedtion of Gratitude, and the Paf- 
£on of Refentment, and the Rewards and 
Punifliments following from them, which in 
general are to be confidercd as natural, *'. e, 
i&om the Author of Nature ; thefe Rewards 
and Punishments, being naturally ' annexed 
to Actons confidered as implying good Inten- 

\ Scnn. 8th, at the i^/. 

tioa 
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tion and good Dcfcrt, ill Intention and ill Dc-Ch ap. 
lertj-thcfe natural Rewards and Punilhmcnts, VI. 
I fey, are as much, a Contradidion to thetyV^ 
Conclufion above, and (hew its Falfhood, as 
a more exadt and compleat rewarding and pu- 
nifhing of good and ill Deleft as fuch. So mat 
if it be incredible, that neceflary Agents Ihould 
be thus rewarded and puniftied ; then. Men • 

are not neceflary but free : fince it is matter 
of Fadt, that they are thus rewarded and pu- 
niflied. But if, on the contrary, which is the 
Suppofition wc have been arguing upon, it be 
innftcd, that Men are necemry Agents > 
then, there is nothing incredible in the fiLrther 
Suppofition of neceiEry Agents being thus 
rewarded and punifhed : fince we Oarfclvcs 
are thus dealt with. 

From the whole therefore it muft follow, 
that a Neceflity fuppofed poflible, and re^ 
cohcileable with the Cpnftitution of things, 
does in no Sort prove that the Author of Na- 
ture will not, nor deftroy the Proof that he 
will, finally and upon the whole, in his eter- 
nal Government, render his Creatures happy 
Or miferable, by Ibme means or other, as they 
behave well or ill. Oi^ to exprefs this Con- 
clufion in Words conformable to the Title of 
the Chapter, the Analogy of Nature ftiews 
us, that the Opinion of Neceflity, confide- 
red as praSical, is falfe. And if Neceflity, 
N upon 
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Part upon the Suppofition abovemcntioned, doth 
I. not deftroy the Proof of natural Religion, it 
t^VNJ evidently makes no Alteration in the Proof of 
revealed. 

From thefe things likewife we may learn, 
in what Senfe to underftand That general Af- 
, fertion, that the Opinion of Neceffity ts ef- 

fentially deftrudlive of all Religion, Firft in 
a pradical Senfe ^ that by this Notion, athe- 
iilical Men pretend to fatisfy and encourage 
Themfelvcs in Vice, and juilify to Others 
their Difregard to all Reli^on. And fecond- 
ly, in the ftridleft Senfe; that it is a Contra- 
diction to the whole Conftitution of Nature, 
and to what we may every moment experi- 
ence in Ourfelves, and fo overturns every 
thing. But by no means is this Aflertion to 
be underftood, as if Neceflity, fuppofing it 
could poflibly be reconciled widi the Confti- 
tution of things and with what we experience, 
were not aUb reconclleable with Religion : for 
upon this Suppofition, it demonilrably is fo. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP- vir. 

OJ the Government of Gody confide* 
red as a Scheme or Conftitution^ 
imperfeSiiy comprehended, 

THOUGH it be, as it cannot but bCfCHAf* 
acknowledged, diat the Analogy of VIT. 
Nature gives a ftrong Credibility, to the ge* t/V^ 
neral Do^rinc of Religion, and to the feve-' 
ral particular things contained in it, confide* 
red as fo many Matters of Faifl ; and like 
wife that it ihews this Credibility not to be 
deftroyed by any Notions of Nccefflty i Yet 
{till. Objections may be inlifled upon, againft 
the Wifdom, Equity and Goodnefs of the 
divine Government implied in the Notion of 
Religion, and againft the Method by which 
this Government is condudted -, to which 
Objedions Analogy can be no diretfl Anfwer, 
For the Credibility, or the certain Truth, of 
a Matter of Fad, does not immediately prove 
any thing concerning the Wifdom or Good- 
nefs of it : and Analogy can do no more, im- 
mediately or diredly, than fhew fuch and 
fuch things to be true or credible, confidered 
only as Matters of Tz&, But ftiU, if, upon 
SuppoiJtion of a moral Conftitution of Na- 
N 3 tuie 
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PARTturc and a moral Government over it, Ana- 
I. logy fuggefts and makes it credible, that this 
i/VNi Government muft be a Scheme, Syftem or 
Conftitution of Government, as diAinguiflied 
from a number of fingle unconnei^ed AAs of 
diftributive JuAice and Goodnefs ; and like- 
wife, that it muft be a Scheme, fo impcr- 
fedtly comprehended, and of fuch a Sort in 
other RefpetSs, as to afford a diredt general 
Anfwer to all Obje^ions againft the Jullice 
and Goodnefs of it^ then Anak^ is, re- 
motely, of great Service in anfwcring thofe 
Ol^eftionsi both by fuggefting the Anfwer, 
and ihewing it to be a credible one. 

Now this, upon Inquiry, will be found to 
be the Cafe. For, Firfi, UpcMi Suppofition 
that God exercifes a moral Government over 
die World, the Analogy of his natural Go- 
vernment fuggeils and makes it credible, that 
his moral Government muft be a Scheme, 
quite beyond our Comprehenfion : and this 
affords a general Anfwer to all Objections a- 
gainft the Juftice and Goodnefs of it. And, 
Secondlyy A more diftinft (^>fervation of fome 
^rticular things contained in God's Scheme 
of natural Government, the tike things being 
fiippoied, by Analogy, to be contained in his 
mwal Government, will ferther flww, how 
liHle Weight is to be laid upon thefe Objec- 
tions, 

I. Upon 
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I. Upon Suppofitlon that God exercifes sChap. 
moral Government over the World, the Ana- VII. 
logy of his natural Government iii^fts and i.^W 
makes it credible, that his moral Government 
mnft be a Scheme, quite beyond our Compre- 
henfion : And this aflbrds a general Anfwer 
to alt Objetftlons againft the Juftice and Good- 
nefs of it. It is moil obnous, Analc^ 
renders it Mghly credible, that upon Supcx^- 
tion of a moral Government, it muft be a 
Scheme ; for the World and the whole nam- 
ral Government of it, appears to be fo : to be 
a Scheme, Syftem or Conftttudon, whole 
Parts correfpond to each other, and to a 
Whole ; as really as any Work of Art, or as 
any particular Model of a civil ConfUtotion 
and Government. In this great Scheme of 
the natural World, Individuals have variou* 
peculiar Relations to other Individuals of their 
own Species. And whole Species are, we 
find, varioufly related to other Species, upon 
this Earth. Nor do we know, how mucK 
farther thcTe Kinds' of Relations may ex- 
tend. And, as there is not any Aftlon or na- 
tural Event, which we are acquainted with, 
fo fingle af\d unconneAed, as not to have a 
Refpeft to fome other Anions and Events ; 
fo poffibly each of them, when it has not an 
immediate, may yet have a remote, natural 
Relation to other Actions and Events, much 
N 3 beyond 
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Part beyond the Compafs of this prefent World. 
J, There leems indeed nothing, from whence we 
^/VVfcan fo much as make a Conjecture, whether 
all Creatures, Actions and Events, through- 
out the whole of Nature, have Relations to 
each other. But, as it is obvious, that all E- 
vents have future unknown Confequences : fo, 
if we trace any, as £tr as we can go, into what 
is connected with it ; we Hiall find, that if 
fuch Event were not connciaed with ibme- 
what farther in Nature unknown to us, fome- 
^hat both paft and prefent, fuch Event could 
not poflibly have been at all. Nor can we ' 
give the whole Account of any one thing 
vrlmtever: of all its Caufes, Ends, and ne- 
ceffary Adjunflsj thofe Adjunds, I mean, 
without which it could not have been. By 
this moft aflonifhing Connexion, thefe rect* 
procal Corrcfpondencies and mutual Relations, 
every thing which we fee in the Courfc of 
l^&ture, is actually brought about. And things 
feemingly the moft infignificant imagi- 
jiable, are perpetually obferved to be ne- 
celJary Condidons to other things of the 
greateft Importance : So that any one thing 
whatever, may, for ought we know to the 
contrary, be a neceflary Condition to any o^ 
ther. The natural World then, and natural 
Government of it, being fuch an incornpre- 
henlible Scheme; fo incomprehenlible, that 
^ Hm mwft, really in the litcf^l S^nfe, know 
nothing 
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Bothing at all, who is not fcniible of his Ig-CHAP. 
norance in it : this immediately fuggefts, and VII. 
ftrongly (hews the Credibility, that the moral l/'VNJ 
World and Government of it may be fo too. 
Indeed the natural and moral Conftitution and 
Government of the World arc fo conneiSed, 
as to make up together but one Scheme: and 
it is highly probable, that the firil is formed 
and carried on merely in Subfcrviency to the 
latter j as the vegetable World is fcH* the ani- 
mal, and organized Bodies for Minds. But 
the thing intended here, is, without inquiring 
how far the Adminiftration of the natural 
World is fubordinate to That of the moral, 
only to obferve the Credibility, that one Hiould 
be analogous or Similar to the other : that 
therefore every A<3: of divine Juflice and 
Goodnefs, may be fuppofed to look much be> 
yond itfelf, and its immediate Objedl; may 
nave fome Reference to other Parts of God's 
moral Adminiftration, and to a general moral 
Plan : and that every Circumftance of this 
his moral Goveniment, may be adjufted be- 
' forehand with a View to the whole of it. 
Thus for Example : the determined Length 
of Time, and the Degrees and Ways, in 
which Virtue is to remain in a State of War- 
fere and Difcipline, and in which Wicfccd- 
nefs is permitted to have its Progrefs; the 
Times appointed for the Execution of Jufticcj 
the appointed Inftniments of it } the Kinds of 
N 4 Rewardi 
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Pa r t Rewards and Funilhments, and the Manners 
I. of their Diih-ibution ; all particular Inftances 
(^VVof divine Juftice and Goodnefe, and every 
Circumftance of them, may have fuch Re* 
fpefls to each other, as to make up akogether 
a Whole, connef^ed and related in all its 
Parts : a Scheme or Syftem, which is as pro- 
perly One as the natural World is, and of the 
like Kind, And fuppoling this to be the 
Cafe ; it is moft evident, that we arc not com- 
petent Judges of this Scheme, from the fmaU 
Parts of it, which come within our -View in 
the prefent Life : and therefore no ObjeAi-* 
ons againil any of thcfe Parts, can be infilled 
tipon by reafonable Men. 

This our Ignorance, and the Confequence 
' here drawn from it, are univerially acknoWf 
kdgrd, upon other Occafions; and, though 
fcarce denied, yet are univerfally forgot, when 
FcrfoDscome to argue againil Religion. And 
it is not perhaps eafy, even for the moft rea- 
fonable Men, always to bear in Mind the De- 
gree of our Ignorance, and make due AUoWt ' 
ances for it. Upon thefe Accounts, it may 
not be ufelefs to go on a little farther, in Or- 
der to fhew more diftinftly, how juft an An- 
swer our Ignorance is, to Objedbons againft 
the Scheme of Providence. Suppofe then 
a Perfon boldly to afiert, that the things com- 
plained of, the Oigin and Continuance of 
Evil, 
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Evil, might eafily have been prevented by Chap. 
repeated Interpofitions ■ ; Interpofitions U) Vn. 
guarded and drcumflanced, as would preclude l^VVJ- 
all Mifchief arifing Irom them : Or, if this 
were impraflicable, that a Scheme of Govern* 
n:\ent is itfelf an Imperfedion ; ijnce more s 
Good might have been produced, without 
any Scheme, Syfiem, or Cooflitutlon at all, 
by continued Angle unrelated A<Ss of diftri- 
butive Juftice and Goodnefs; becaufe thefe 
would have occafioned no Irregularities. And 
&rther than this, it is prefumed, the Ot^ec- 
tions will not be carried. Yet the Anfwer is 
obvious : that were thefe Ailertions true, ftill 
the Ob&rvations above, concerning our Igno- 
tance in the Scheme of divine Government, 
;ind the Confequence drawn &om it, would 
hold, in great meafurC} enough to vindicate 
Religion, agatnft all Ot^edticHis fmm the Dif-> 
orders of the pcefent State. Were tbefe AC- 
iertions true, yet the Government of the 
World might be juft and .good notwithftand- 
ing 'y for, at the moft, they would infer no- 
thing mere than that it might have been bet-. 
ter. But indeed they are mere arbitrary Af* 
&rtions : no Man being fiifficiently ac<»iainted 
with the P^flibilities of things, to Ixing any 
Proof of them, to the loweft Degree of Pro-. 
bability. For however poiflibk what is at 

fertcd 
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pARTferted may feemj yet many Infiances may 
I. be allcdged, lo things much \c& out of our 
t/VNJ Reach, of Suppofitions abfolutely impoflible, 
and reducible to the moft palpable Self-contra- 
diAions, which, not every one by any means 
would perceive to be fuch, nor perhaps any 
one at iirft fight fuipedt. From thcfe things, 
k is eafy to fee diftin£lly, how our Ignorance, 
as it is the common, is really a fadsfadory 
Anfwer to all Objedions againft the Juilice 
and Goodnefs of Providence. If a Man 
contemplating any one providential Difpenfa- 
tioo, which had no Relation to any others, 
fhould objedt, that he difcerned in it a DJfre- 
gard to Juftice, or a Deficiency of Goodnefs ; 
Nothing would be leis an Anfwer to fuch 
Objedlion, than our Ignorance in other Parts 
of Providence, or in the Poflibilitiea of things, 
no way related to what he was contempla- 
ting. But when we know not, but the Parts 
ot^e£ted againA may be relative to other Parts 
unknown to usj and when we are unac- 
quainted with what is, in the Nature of 
the thing, praSicable in the Cafe before us ; 
then our Ignorance is a fatis&ftory Anfwer : 
Becaufe, fome unknown Relation, or fome 
unknown ImpolBbility, may render what is 
objeded againft, juft and good } nay good in 
the higheft pra^icable Degree. 

II. And 
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n. And bow little Weight is to be laid up-C hap. 
on fuch Obje&ions, will farther appear, by a VII. 
more diftin^ Obfervation of fome particular L^W 
thin^ contained in the natural Government of 
God, the like to which may be fuppofed, 
from Analogy, to be contained in hb moral 
Government, 

Virfi^ As in the Scheme <^ the natural 
World, no Ends appear to be accomplilhed ' 

without Means : fo we find that Means very 
undefireable, often conduce to bring about 
ii^ds in fuch a Meafure deiireable, as greatly 
\Q overbalance the Difagreeableneis of the 
Means. And in Cafes where fuch Means are 
conducive to fuch Ends, it Is not Reafon> but 
Experience, which ihews us, that they are 
thw condudve. Experience alfo ihews many 
Means to be conducive and neceflary to ac- 
c<HHpUfli Ends, which Means, before Expe- 
rience, we ihould have thought, would have 
had even a contrary Tendency, Now from 
thefe Oblei^tions relating to the namral 
Scheme of the World, the moral being fup- 
poied analogous to it, arifes a great Credibili- 
ty, that the putting our Mifery in each other's 
Power to the Degree it is, and making Men 
liable to Vice to the Degree we are ; and in 
general, that thofe things, which are objeded 
againft the moral Scheme of Ptovideo'ce, may 
be, 
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Pa R Tbe, upon the whole, frieDdly and ailiiUnt to 
I. Virtue, and productive of an Over-balance of 

t/V>JHappine& : i. e. Tbe thii^ ot^e£ted againft, 
may be Means, by which an Over-balance of 
Good will, in the End, be £)und produced. 
And from the iame Obrervatlons, it appears 
to be DO Preluinption againft Tl^s, that we 
do not, if indeed we do not, fee thc^e Means 
to have any fuch Tendency; or that they 
icem to us to have a contrary aas. Thus 
■ thofe things, which we call Irregularities, may 

not be fo at all : becaufe they may be Means 
of accomplifhing wife and good Ends more 
confiderable. And it may be added, as a- 
bove \ that they may alfo be the only Means^ 
by which the& wife and good Ends are capa- 
ble of being accomplifhed. 

After thefe Obfcrvations it may he proper 
to add, in order to obviate an abfurd and 
wicked ConcluTion from any of them, that 
thcHigh the Conftitution of our Natnre from 
whence we are capcdile of Vice and Mifery^ 
may, as it andoubtcdly does, a»itribate to the 
Peifeitton and Happinefs of the World ; and 
tbou^ the ad:ual Permiffion of Evil may be 
beneficial to it : (/. e, it wootd have been more 
mifchieroos, not that a widud Perfbn had 
faimfelf ^fl^mcd from his own Wickednefs, 
bat that any one had forc^y pretented it, 

»p.l86. 

than 
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than that it was permitted:) Yet notwith-CHAP. 
ilanding, it might have been much better for VII. 
the World, if this very Evil had never been V/VN* 
done. Nay, it is moft clearly conceivable, 
that the very Commiffion of Wickednefs may 
be beneficial to the World, and yet, diat it 
would be infinitely more beneficial for Men 
to refiiuH fi-om it. For thus, in the wife and 
good Ccmftitution of the natural World, diere 
are Difbrders which bring their ovra Cures ; 
Difeafes, which are tfaemfelves Remedies. 
Many a Man would have died, had it not 
been for the Gout or a Fever ; yet it would 
be thought Madnefs to afilert, tlut Sicknefs is 
a better or more perfeA State than Health } 
though the like, with regard to the m(»al 
World, has been afierted. But, 

Secondly^ The natural Government of the 
World is carried on by general Laws. For 
this there may be wife and good Reafons: '' 

tiie wifcft and heft, for ought we know to 
the contrary. And that there are fuch Rea- 
fons, is fuggefted to our Thoughts, by the 
Analogy of Nature j by our being made to 
experience good Ends to be accompHfhed, as 
indeed all the Good which we enjoy is ac- 
compUflied, by this Means, that the Laws, by 
which the World is governed, are general. 
Vot we have foarce any Kind of Enjoyments, 
but what we arc, in fomc way or other, in- 
ftrumen- 
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PARxftramental in procuring ourfelvcs, by aSing 
I. in a Manner which we forcfee likely to pro* 

l^VNJ cure them : Now this Forefight could not be 
at all, were not the Government of the World 
carried on by general Laws. And though; 
for ought we know to the contrary, every 
fingle Cafe may be, at length, found to have 
been provided for even by thcfe : yet to pre- 
vent all Irregularities, or remedy them as they 
arifej by the wifeft and beft general Laws, 
may be impollible in the Nature of things j 
as we fee it is abfolutely impoiOble in civU 
Government. But then we are ready to think, 
that, the Conftitution of Nature remaining as 
it is, and the Courfe of things being permitted 
to go on, in other Reipe£ts, as It does, there 
might be Interpofitions to prevent Irregulari" 
ties i though they could not have been prer 
vented or remedied by any general Laws. 
And there would indeed (k roifon to wifh, 
which, by the way, is very diilerent from a 
Right to claim, that all Irregularities were 
prevented or remedied by prefent Interpoii- 
tions, if thefe Interpofitions would have no 
other EfFed than this. But it is plain they 
would have fome vifible and immediate bad 
Effedls : for Inftance, they would encourage 
Idlenefs and Negligence ; and they would 
render doubtful the namral Rule of Life, 
which is afcertained by this very thing, that 
the Courfe of the World is carried on by ge- 

2 OO^ 
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neral Laws. And farther^ it is certain they Chap. 
would have diftantE&fts, and vety great ones VII. 
too } by means of the wonderful Connexions u/VSJ 
before mentioned*. So that we cannot fo 
much as gue&, what would be the whole Re- 
fult of the Interpofitions defired. It may be 
faid, any bad Refult might be prevented by 
farther Interpofitions, whenever there was oc- 
cafion for them : But this again is talking 
quite at random^ and in the dark'. Upon 
the whole then, we fee wife Reafons, why 
the Courfe of the World fhould be carried oa 
by genera] Laws, and good Ends accompliihed 
by this Means : And, for ought we know, 
there may be the wifeil ReaTons ibr it, and 
the beft Ends accompli^ed by it. We have 
no Ground to believe, that all Irregularities 
could be remedied as they arife, or could have 
been precluded, by general Laws. We find 
that Interpofitions would produce Evil, and 
prevent Good : And, for ought we know, 
they would produce greater Evil than they 
would prevent J and prevent greater Good 
than they would produce. And if this be 
the Cafe, then the not interpofing is fo fer 
from being a Ground of Complaint, that it is 
an Inftance of Goodnefs. This is intelligible 
and fufiicient : and going farther, feems be- 
yond the utmofl Reach of our Faculucs. 

• p. 181, *c. * p. 185, 186. 

But 
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Pa R T But it may be faid, that " after all, thefe 
I. ** fuppofed Impoflibilities and Relations arc 

l/VV" what we are unacquainted with; and we 
** muft judge of Religion, as of other things, 
»* by what we do know, and look upon the 
" reft as Nothing : Or however, that the 
** Anfwers here given to what is otgeded a- 
*• gainft Religion, may equally be made ufc 
" of to invalidate the Proof of ic ; fince their 
" Strefs lies fo very much upon our Igno- 
" ranee." But, 

Virfit Though total Ignorance in any Mat- 
ter, does indeed equally deftroy, or rather 
preclude, all Proof concerning it, and Obje- 
ctions againft it : yet partial Ignorance docs 
not. For we may in any Degree, be con- 
vinced, that a Perfon is of fuch a Charader, 
and confequentty will purfue fiich Ends} 
though we are gready ignorant, what is the 
proper Way of afting, in order, the moft ef- 
fectually, to obtain thofeEads: And in this 
Cafe, ObjeClions againft his Manner of adting, 
as feemingly not conducive to obtain them, 
might be anfwered by our Ignorance ; though 
the Proof that fuch Ends were intended, 
might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, 
the Proof of Religion is a Proof of the mo- 
ral Character of God, and confequently that 
his Government is moral, and that every one 
I upon 
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U|)on the whole Ihall receive according to hiaCHAP. 
Deferts; a Proof that this is the dcfigned VII. 
End of his Government. But we are nott/VN* 
competent Judges, what is the proper Way 
of afling, in order the moft effeftually to ac- 
complHh this End*. Therefore our Igno- 
rance is an Anfwer to Objeftions againft the 
Condudi of Providence, in permitting Irregu- 
larities, as feeming contradidlory to Uiis End. 
Now, fince it is fo obvious, that our Igno* 
ranee may be a fatisfadtory Anfwer to Objec- 
tions againft a thing, and yet not affcift the 
Proof of it ; till it can be Ihewn, it is frivo- 
lous to aflertj that our Ignorance invalidates 
the Proof of Religion, i^ it does the Objec- 
tions againft it. 

SecenJfyy Suppofo unknown Impoffibilitles, 
and unknown Relations, might juftly be ur- 
ged to invalidate the Proof of Religion, a9 
Well as to anfwer Objeftions againft it : And 
that in Confequence of this, the Propf of it 
were doubtful. Yet ftill, let the Aflertion be 
defpifed-, or let it be ridiculed, it is undenia- 
bly true, that moral Obligations Would re- 
main ceftain, though it were not certain 
\#hat would, upon the whole, be the Con- 
fequences of obferving or violating them. 
For, thefe Obligations arifc immediately and 
nfece^ily from the Judgment of cur own 

• p. II, u. 
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Part Mind, unlefs perverted* which we cannot 
I. vidate without being Self-condemned. And 
\^>f\^ they would be certain too, from Confideratl- 
ons of Intereft. For though it were doubtful, 
what will be the future Confcquences of Vir- 
tue and Vice j yet it is, however, credible, 
that they may have thofe Coniequcnces, 
which Religion teaches us they will: And 
this Credibility is a certain ' Obligation in 
point of Prudence, to abftain from all Wick- 
cdnefs, and to live in the confcientious Prac- 
tice of all that is Good. But, 

Tbirdhf, The Anfwers above given to the 
Objedions againft Religion, cannot equally 
be made Ufe of to invdidate the Proof of it 
For, upon Suppofition that God exercifes a 
moral Government over the World, Analogy 
does moft ftrongly lead us to conclude, that 
this moral Government muft be a Scheme, or 
Conffitution, beyond our Comprehenfion. 
And a thoufand particular Analogies ^£w us, 
that I^s of fuch a Scheme, &om their Re- 
lation to other Parts, may conduce to accom- 
plifh Ends, which we Should have thought, 
they had no Tendency at all to accomplUh : 
nay Ends, which before Experience, we 
fhould have thought fuch Parts were contra- 
didory to, and had a Tendency to prevent. 
And Uierefbre all thefe Analogies ihew, that 

' p. 4. And Part U. Ch. vi. 

the 
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the Way of arguing made ufe of in objeding Chap* 
againft Religion, is delufive; becaufe they VII. 
fliew it is not at all incredible, that, could wc ^/V^J 
comprehend the Whole, we ftiould find the 
Pcrmiflion of the Diforders objedled againft, 
to be confiftcnt with Juftice and Goodnefs ; 
and even to be Inftances of them. Now 
This is not applicable to the Proof of Reli- 
gion, as it is to the Objedtions againft it*; and 
therefore cannot invalidate That Proof, as it 
docs thefe Objeftions. 

Zjo/ilyy From the Obfcrvation now made, 
it is eafy to fee, that the Anfwers above gi* 
ven to the Objcftions againft Providence, 
though in a general way of fpeaking, they 
may be faid to be taken from our Jgno 
ranee ; yet are by no means taken merely 
ii-om That, but ftom fomewhat which Ana- 
logy {hews us concerning it. For Analogy 
Diews us politively, that our Ignorance in 
the PolTibilities of things, and the various 
Relations in Nature, renders us incompetent 
Judges, and leads us to falfe ConcIuHons, in 
Cafes fimilar to This, in which we pretend 
to judge and to object. So that the thingd 
above infifted upon, are not mere Suppofitions 
of unknown Impoflibilities and Relations : 

' S«rm, at the Ktlls, p. 312. zd Edit, 

0\t but 
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Part but they are fuggefted to our Thoughts, and 
I. even forced upon the Obfervation of ferious 

l^^NlMcn, and rendered credible too, by the Ana- 
logy of Nature. And therefore, to take thefe 
things into the Account, is to judge by Expe- 
rience and what we do know : and it is not 
jud^ng fo, to take no Notice of them. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I HE Obfervations of the laft Chap^PART 
ter, lead us to conlider this little Scene I. 
man Life, in which we are fo bufily^^^O 
engaged, as having a Reference, of feme 
Sort or other, to a much larger Plan of things. 
Whether we are, any Way, related to mc 
more diilant Parts of the boundlefs Univcrfc, 
into which we are brought, is altogether un- 
certain. But it is evident, that the Course of 
things, which comes within our View, is 
conne^ed with fomewhat pail, prefent,. and 
future, beyond it'. So that we are placed, 
as one may fpeak, in the Middle of a Scheme, 
not a fixt but a progreffive one, every Wiay in- 
comprchenfible: incomprehenfible, in a man- 
ner equally, with refpefi: to what has been, 
what now is^ and what ihall be her^fter. 
And this Scheme cannot but contain in it 
fomewhat, as wonderful, and as much be- 
yond our Thought and Conception ^, as any 
thing in That of Religion. For, will any 
Man in his Senies lay, that it is lefs difiicaft 

■ p. 181. tec. * See Part II. Ch. Ji. 
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pA R Tto conceive, how the World came to be and 
I. to continue as it is, without, than with, an 

i/VNJ intelligent Author and Governor of it ? Or, 
admitting an intelligent Governor of it, that 
there is fome other Rule of Government, 
more natural, and of ealier Conception, than 
That, which we call moral ? Indeed, with- 
out an intelligent Author and Governor of Na- 
ture, no Account at all can be given, how this 
Univcrfc, or the Part of it particularly in 
which we are concerned, came to be, and 
the Courfe of it to be carried on, as it is ; 
Nor any, of its general End and Defign, with- 
out a Moral Governor of it. That there is 
an intelligent Author of Nature and natural 
Governor of the World, is a Principle gone 
upon in the foregoing Treatife, as proved, 
and generally known and confelled to b« 
proved. And the very Notion of an intelli- 

fent Author of Nature, proved by particular 
nal Caufes, implies a Will and a CharaiSer^. 
Now, as our whole Nature, the Nature which 
He has given us, leads us to conclude His 
Will aqd Charader to be moral, juft, and 
good ; fo we can fcarce in Imagination con-r 
ceive, what it can be otherwifc. However, 
in Confequence of this his Will and Charac- 
ter, whatever it be, he formed the Univerfe as 
it is, and carries on the Courfe of it as he does, 
rather than in any other Manner j and has af- 

figned 
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figned to Us, and to all living Creatures^ apARX 
Fart aod a Lot in it. Irradonal Creatures I, 
aft this their Part, and enjoy and undeigo the l^^i 
Pteafures and the Pains allotted them, without 
any Refiedlion. But one would think it im- • 
polTible, that Creatures endued with Reafon 
could avoid reflei^ing fometimes upon all 
This : reflefting, if not from whence we came, 
yet, at leaft, whither we are going ; and what 
the myfterious Scheme, in the Midft of 
which we find ourfelvcs, will, at lengthy 
come out, and produce : a Scheme in which 
it is certain we are highly intecefted, and in 
which we may be intcrcfted even beyond 
Conception. For many things prove it pal- 
pably abfurd to conclude, that we ihall ceaTe 
to be, at Death. Particular Analogies do 
moft fenfibly fhew us, that there is nothing 
to be thought ilrange, in our being to exift 
in another State of Life. And that we are 
now living Beings, afibrds a flrong Probabili- 
ty, that we fliall continue fo; unlefs there be 
feme politive Ground, and there is none from 
Reafon or Analogy, to think Death will de- 
ftroy us. Were a Perfuafion of this Kind 
ever fo' well grounded, there would, furely, 
be little Reafon to lake Pleafure in it. But in- 
deed it can have no other Ground, than fome 
fuch Imagination, as That of our grofs Bo- 
dies being Ourfelves: which is contrary to 
Experience. Experience too moil clearly 
O 4 ftiews, 
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Pa r xftiews us the Folly of concluding, from the 
I. Body and the living Agent afiedling each other 
CTVN; mutually, that the Diflblution of the former is 
the Deftru£tion of the latter. And there are 
remarkable InAances of their not afieding 
each other, which lead us to a contrary Con- 
clufion. The Suppofition then, which in all 
Rcafon we are to go upon, is, that our living 
Nature will continue after Death. And it is 
infinitely unreafonablc to form an Inilitutionof 
Life, or to zGc, upon any other Suppofition. 
Now all Expedtation of Immortality, whether 
more or Icfs certain, opens an unbounded 
Frofpedt to our Hopes and our Fears : fince 
we fee the Conftitution of Nature is fuch, as 
to admit of Mifery as well as to be produdUve 
of Happinefs, and e:xperience ourfelves to 
partake of both in fome Degree ; and fince 
we cannot but know, what higher Degrees of 
both wc are capable of. And there is no Pre- 
sumption againft believing farther, that our 
future Intereft depends upon our prefent Be- 
haviour : For we fee our prefent Intereft doth ; 
^nd that the Happinefs and Mifery, which 
are naturally annexed to our Adions, very 
frequently do not follow, till long after the 
Aflions are done, to which they are refpe&- 
tively annexed. So that were Speculation to 
leave us uncertain, whether it were likely, 
that the Author of Nature, in giving Happi- 
nefs and Mifery to his Creatures, hath Regard 
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to their Aftions or not : yet, fince we find byPART 
Experience that he hath fuch Regard, the I. 
whole Senfe of things which he has given os, cyv^ 
plainly leads us, at once and without any ela- 
borate Inquiries, to think, that it may, in- 
deed muft, be to good Anions chiefly that he 
hath annexed Happinefs, and to bad Actions 
Mtfery; or that he will, upon the whole, 
reward thofe who do well, and puoifli thofe 
who do evil. To confirm this from the Con- 
ftitution of the World, it has been obferved ; 
that fome fort of moral Government is necef- 
farily implied in That natural Govemment of 
God, which we experience ourfelves under : 
that good and bad A<^ion$, at prefent, are no- 
tuKdly rewarded and punifhed, not only as 
beneficial and mifchievous to Society : but alio 
as virtuous and vicious ; and that there is, in 
the very Nature of the thing, a Tendency to 
their being rewarded and punifhed in a much 
higher Degree, than they are at prefent. And 
though this higher Etegree of diftributive 
Jufticc, which Nature thus points out and 
leads towards, is prevented for a Time fiom 
taking place r it is by Obflacles, which the 
State of this World unhappily throws in its 
Way, and which therefore are in their Na- 
ture tempcwary. Now, as thcfe things in the 
natural Condu^ of Providence, are obfervable 
on the Side of Virtue ; fo there is Nothing to 
^ ki Sg^inft them, on the Side of Vi^e. A 
moral 
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202 CQI/CLUSI0I7, 
Pa r t moral Scheme of Government then, is vifibly 
I. eftablifhed, and, in fome D^ree, carried in- 
l/VV to Execution : And this, together with the 
e0ential Tendencies of Virtue and Vice duly 
confidered, naturally raife in us an Appre- 
henHon, that it will be carried on &rther to- 
wards Perfeftion, in a future State, and that 
every one Ihall there receive aca>rding to his 
Deferts. And if this be fo, then our future 
and general Intereft, under the moral Go- 
vernment of God, is appointed to depend up- 
on our Behaviour ; notwithftanding the Dif- 
ficulty, which this may occalion, of fecuring 
it, and the Danger of lofing it : juft in the 
fame Manner as our temporal Intereft, under 
his natural Government, is appointed to •de- 
pend upon our Behaviour ; notwithftanding 
the like Difficulty and Danger. For, from 
our original Conftitution and That of the 
World which we inhabit, we arc naturally 
trufted with Ourfelves j with our own Con- 
diift and our own Intereft. And from the 
fame ConftituticHi of Nature, eipecially joined 
with That Courfe of Things which is owing 
to Men, we have Temptations to be unfiiith- 
ful in this Truft j to forfeit this Intereft, to 
negledl it, and run ourfelves into Mifery and 
Ruin. From thefe Temptations arife, the 
Difficulties of behaving fo as to fecure our 
temporal Intereft, and the Hazard of be-< 
having fo as to mifcarry in it. There is there* 
X fore 
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ioK nothing incredible in fuppofiog, there may P a K t 
be the like Difficulty and Hazard with re- I. 
gard to that chief and final Good, which (/V\i 
Keli^on lays before us. Indeed the whole 
Account, how it came to pafs, that we were 
placed in fuch a Condition us this ; mufl: be ■ . 
beyond our Compreheniion. But it is in part 
accounKd for by what Religion teaches us, 
that the Charafter of Virtue and Piety muft 
be a necei&ry Qualification for a future State 
of Security and Happinefs, under the moral 
Government of God } in like Manner, as 
feme certain Qualifications or other are necei^ 
fary for every particular Condition of Life, un- 
der his natural Government: And that the 
prefcnt State was intended to be a School of 
Difcipline, for improving in Ourfelves That 
Charafter. Now this Intention of Namre is 
rendrcd highly credible by obferving; that 
we are plainly made for Improvement of all 
Kinds : that it is a general Appointment of 
Providence, that we cultivate pradKcal Prln- . 
ciples, and form within Ourfelves Habits of 
Aftion, in order to become fit for, what we 
were wholly unfit for before: that in parti- 
cular. Childhood and Youth is naturally ap- 
pointed to be a State of Difcipline for mature 
Age : and that the prefent World is peculiarly 
fitted for a State of moral Difcipline. And, 
whereas Obje^ons are urged againft the whole 
faction of moral Government and a Probation- 
ftate. 
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Pa r rftate, from the Opinion of Ncceffity ; it has 
I. been ihewn, that God has given us the Evi- 

L/Wdence, as it were, of Experience, that all 
Ob)e£i:ions agunft Religion, on this Head, are 
vain and delufive. He has alio, in his natu- 
• ral Government, fuggefted an Anfwer to all 
our fhort-fighted Objedtions, againft the Equi- 
ty and Goodnefs of his moral Government ; 
And in general He has exemplified to us the 
latter by the former. 

Thefe things, which, it is to be remem- 
bred, are Matters of Fad, ought, in all com- 
mon Senfe, to awaken Mankind ; to induce 
them to confider in earned their Condition, 
and what they have to do. It is abfurd, ab- 
furd to the Degree of being ridiculous, if the 
Subject were not of fo ferious a kind, for 
Men to think themfelves fecure, in a vicious 
Life } or even in that immoral ThoughdefT- 
nefs, which far the greatcft Part of them arc 
£tUen into. And the Credibility of Religion, 
arifing from Experience and Fafts here con- 
fidcred, is iuUy fuiBcient, in Reafon, to en- 
gage them to live in the general Practice of 
all Virtue and Piety ; under the ferious Ap- 
prehenlion, though it Ihould be mixed with 
feme Doubt^, of a righteous Adminiftration 
eftablilhed in Nature, and a future Judgment 
in Confequence of it: Efpecially when wc 

* Part fl. Ch. vi. 

cpnfider. 
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confider, how very queftionable it is, wHc-Pa r t 
ther any thing at aU can be gained by Vice* -, I. 
how unqueftionably little, as well as prccari- L/V>J 
ous, the Pleafures and Profits of it are at the 
befl: ; and how foon they muft be parted with 
at the longeft. For, in the Deliberations of 
Reafon, concerning what we are to purfue^ 
and what to avoid, as Temptations to any 
thing from mere Paflion, are fuppofed out of 
the Cafe: So Inducements to Vice, from 
cool Expedations of Pleafure and IntereA fo 
fmall and uncertain and ihort, are really fo 
infignificant, as, in the View of Reafon, to 
be almoft Nothing in themfelves: And in 
Comparifon with the Importance of Religion, 
they quite difappear and are loit. Mere Paf- 
fion indeed may be alledged, though not as a 
Reafon, yet as an Excufe, for a vicious Courfe 
of Life. And how forry an Excufe it is, will 
be manifeft by obferving, that we are placed 
in a Condition, in which we are unavoidably 
inured to govern our Paffions, by being ne- 
ceflitated to govern them; and to lay ourfelves 
under the 4me Kind of ReAraints, and as 
great ones too, from temporal Regards, as Vir- 
toe and Piety, in the ordinary Courfe of 
ttungs, require. The Plea of ungovernable 
Faiiion then, on the Side of Vice, is the 
pooreft of all things: for it is no Reafon, 
and but a poor Excufe. But the proper 

Motives 
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PartMoiIvcs to Religion, are the proper Proofs of 
I. it, from our moral Nature, from the Prefages 

(•VVlof Confcience, and our natural Apprehcnfion 
of God under the Charader of a righteous 
Governor and Judge ; a Nature and Confci- 
ence and Af^reheulion given us by Him : 
and from the Confirmation of the Dii^tes of 
Reafon, by hife and Immortality brought to 
light by the Gojpei; and the wrath of God rf- 
veakd from Heaven^ ^g^'"^ tf// ungodlinefs^ 
and unrigbteoufnefs of Men. 



The End of the Firft Pa r t. 
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THE 

ANALOGY 

OF 

RELIGION 

T O T H E 

Conflitution and Courle of N a t u k e. 

PART II. 

Of Revealed Religion. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Importance of Chrifiianity. 

SOME Perfons, upon Pretence of theCHAP. 
Suificicnc^ of the Light of Nature, a- I. 
vowedly rqeft all Revelation, as, in itso'VN; 
very Notion, incredible, and what muft be 
fiffitiout. And indeed it is certain, no Re- 
velation 
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2 o 8 Of the importance of Chrifiianity* 

Part relation would have been given, liad the 
n. Light of Nature been fufficient in fuch a 

l/VNjSenie, as to render one not vrantJng and 
ufelefi. But no Man, in Seriouihe^ and 
Simplidty of Mindi can polllbly think it fo^ 
vrho conudets the State of Religion in the hea- 
then World, before Revelation, and its pre-* 
fent State in thofc Places which have borrow- 
ed no Light from it : particularly, the Doubt- 
Ailnefs of feme of the greateft Men, cou" 
ceming things of the utmoft Importance^ as 
■ well as thk natural Inattention and Ignorance 
of Mankind in general It is impollible to 
lay, who would have been able tohaverea- 

^ foned out That whole Syftem, which we call 

natural Religion, in its genuine Simplicity, 
clear of Supoilition: but there is certainly no 
Ground to affirm, that the Generality could. 
If they could, there is no Sort of Probabili- 
ty, that they would. Admitting there were, 
l5iey would highly want a ftanding Admoni- 
tion, to remind them of it, and inculcate it 
Upon them^ And fcrther ftill, were they as 
much difpofcd to attend to Religion, as the 
better Sort of Men are i yet even upon this 
Suppofition, there would be various Occafi- 
ons for fupernatural Inftm£tion and Affiftance, 
and the greateft Advantages might be afforded 
by them. So that to fay. Revelation is a 
thing fuperfluoua, what there was no Need 
of, and what can be of no Service ) is, I think, 
1 to 
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to talk quite wildly and at random. NotChap. 
would it be more extravagant to affirm, that I. 
Mankind is fo entirely at eafe in the prefenttyvNJ 
State, and Life fo compleatly happy j that it 
is a Contradiction to fuppofe our Condition 
capable of being, in any Refpe*^, better. 

There are other Perfons, not to be ranked 
with thefe, who feem to be getting into a 
way of neglefting, and, as it were, over* 
looking Revelation, as of fmall Importance, 
provided natural Religion be kept to. With 
little Regard, either to the Evidence of the 
former, or to the Objcdiions againft it, and 
even upon Suppofition of its Truth ; ** the 
** only Defign of it," lay they, " muft be, to 
*' eftabltlh a Belief of the moral Syftem of 
" Nature, and to enftwce the Praftice of na- 
«* tural Piety and Virtue. The Belief and 
" Praflice of thefe things were, perhaps, 
** much promoted by the firft Publication of 
" Cbrifiianity : But whether they are believed 
*' and pra^liced, upon the Evidence and Mo- 
" dves of Nature or of Revelation, is no 
" great matter'". This Way of confidering 

• Invenii multos ' ' ■ propterea noUc fieri Chriftiantu, 
quia qtuli fufficiunc fitii de Sona vita fua. Bene rivere Opui 
eft, ait. Quid mihi prxcepturus efl ChriHusf Uc bene vivarii-f 
Jam bene vivo. Quid mihi ceceflaTiiis ell Chriftus f Nullum 
nomicidium, nallnin fiirtum, uullaro npinam facio, res allenat 
non concupifco, nullo adulterio contaminor. Nam inveniamr 
in vita mea aliquid qui>d rcprchcndacur, & qui repiehcnderlc 
biiax Chriitianum. Ai^. In Pfal. xixi. 

P ReveU- 
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Pa k t Revelation, though it is not the fame with the 
II. former, yet borders nearly upon it, and very 
l/V^much, at length, runs up into it: and re- 
quires to be particularly confidered, with re- 
gard to the Perfons, who feem to be getting 
into this Way. The CoDfideration of it will 
likewife farther fhew the Extravagance of the 
former Opinion, and the Truth of the Ob- 
ferrations in Anfwer to it, jufl mentioned. 
And an Inquiry into the Importance of Chri- 
llianity, cannot be an im^M-oper Introdu£tion 
to a Treatife concerning the Credibilir^ of 



Now if God has given a Revelation to 
Mankind, and commanded thole things 
which are commanded in Chriftianity j it is 
evident, at firft tight, that it cannot in any 
wife be an indifferent matter, whether we 
obey or difobcy thofc Commands : unlefs we 
are certainly aiTured, that we know all the 
Reafons for them, and that all thofc Reaibns 
are now ceafed, with regard to Mankind in 
general, or to Ourfelves in particular. And 
it is abfolutely impoifible. we can be aflitred 
of this. For our Ignorance of thefe Reafons 
proves nothing in the Cafe : fince ihe whole 
Analogy of Nature fhews, what is indeed in 
itfelf evident, that there may be infinite 
Reafons fc^ things, with which we are not 
acquainted. 

But 
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Bat the Importance of Chriftianhy wUIChap. 
tnore diftiniSIy appear, by confidering it I. 
more diftiniflly : Firfi^ as a Republication, lyv^ 
end extarnal Inftitution, of natural or ellen- 
tial Religion, adapted to the prefcnt Circum-* 
ftances of Mankind, and intended to pro- 
mote natural Piety and Virtue: And Secondly^ 
as containing an Account of a Difpcnfaiioa 
of things, not difcoverable by Reafou, ia 
Confequence of which, feveral diftindl Pre- 
cepts are enjoined us. For though natural 
Religion is the Foundation and principal Part 
of Chriilianity, it is not in any Senfe the 
whole of it. 

I. Chriftianity is a Republication of natu- 
ral Religion. It inAfudis Mankind in the 
moral Syftem di the World : that it is the 
W^k of an infinitely perfed: Being, and un* 
dcr his Government} that Virtue is his Lawi 
and that He will finally judge Mankind in 
Righteourne&, and render to all according to 
their Works, in a future State. And, which 
is very material, it teaches natural Religion, 
in its genuine Simplicity ; free from thofe 
Superftitions, with which it was totally cor- 
rupted, and under which it was in a man- 
ner loft. 

P 2 Revcla- 
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Pa k t ReveladoD is &rther, an authoritative Pub- 
n. lication of natural Religion, and fo affords the 

l^W Evidence of Teftimony for the Truth of it. 
Indeed the Miracles and Prophecies recorded 
in Scripture, were intended to prove a parti- 
cular Difpenlation of Providence, the Re- 
demption of the World by the Mefliah ; But 
this does not hinder, but that they may alfo 
prove God's general Providence over the World, 
9& our moral Governor and Judge. And they 
evidently do prove it ; becaufe This Charac- 
ter of the Author of Nature, is neceflarily 
connected with and implied in That pardcu- 
lar revealed Difpenfation of things : It is like- 
wife continually taught expreflly, and infifted 
upon, by thofe Perfons, who wrought the 
Miracles and delivered the Prophecies. So 
that indeed natural Religion feems as much 
proved by the Scripture Revelation, as it 
would have been, had the Defign of Revela- 
tion been nothing clfe than to prove it. 

But it may^ poflibly be difputed, how far 
Miracles can prove natural Religion } and no- 
table Objections may be urged againil this 
Proof of it, considered as a Matter of Specu- 
lation : But coniidered as a pra£Ucal thing, 
there can be none. For fuppofe a Perfon to 
teach natural Religion to a Nation, who had 
lived in total Ignorancx or Forgetfulnefs of it ; 
and 
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and to declare he was commiiTioned by GodCHAP. 
fo to do : Suppofe him, in Proof of his Com- j. 
miflion, to foretel things future, which not./v^ 
human Forefight could have gueiled at ; to 
divide the Sea with a Word ; feed great Mul- 
titudes with &ead from Heaven j cure all 
manner of Difeafes ; and raife the dead, even 
himfelf, to Life : Would not this give addi- 
tional Credibility to his Teaching, a Credibi- 
lity beyond what That of a common yizxk 
would have ; and be an authoritative Publica- 
tion of the Law of Nature, /. e. a new Proof 
of it ? It would be a pradical one, of the 
ftrongeft Kind, perhaps, which human Crea- 
tures are capable of having given them. The 
Law of Mofes then, and the Gofpel of 
Chrift, are authoritative Publications of the 
Religion of Namre : They afford a Proof of 
God's general Providence, as moral Governor 
of the World ; as well as of his particular DiC- 
penfations of Providence towards iinful Oea- 
tures, revealed in the Law and the Gofpel. 
As they are the only Evidence of the latter ; 
fo they are an additional Evidence of the 
former. 

To Ihew this further, let us fuppofe a Man 
of the grcateft and moft improved Capacity, 
who had never heard of Revelation, convin- 
ced upon the whole, notwithftanding the DiC- 
orders of the World, that it was under the 
P 3 Direc- 
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Pa r t Direftion and moral Government of an infi- 
ll, nitely perfeft Being ; but ready to queftion, 

^VNJ whether he were not got beyond the Reach 
of his Faculties : Suppofe hitn brought, by 
this Sufpicion, into great Danger of being 
carried away by the univerfal bad Example of 
almoil every one around him, who appeared 
to have no Senfe, no praftical Senfe at leaft, 
of thefe things : And this, perhaps, would 
be as advantageous a Situation with regard to 
Religion, as Nature alone ever placed any 
Man in. What a Confirmation now muft it 
be to fuch a Perfon, all at once, to find, that 
this moral Syftem of things was revealed to 
Mankind, in the name of That infinite Be- 
ing, whom he had ft'om Principles of Rea» 
fon believed in \ and that the Publiihers of 
the Revelation proved their Commiffion from 
Him, by making it appear, that he had in- 
truded them with a Power of fufpendlng and 
changing the general J^aws of Nature, 

Nor muft it by any means be omitted, for 
it is a thing of the utmoU Importance^ that 
Life and Immortality are eminently brought- 
to Light by the Golpel. The great DotSrinea 
of a future State, the Danger of a Courfe of 
Wickednefs, and the Efficacy of Repen- 
tance, are not only confirmed in the Gofpel, 
but sre taught, efpecially th? lail is, with a 
Degree 
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Degree of Light, to which That of NatureCnAP, 
is but Darknefs. I. 

Farther : As ChriftkniQr ferved thefe Ends 
and Purpofes, when it was firft publilhed, by 
the miraculous Publication itfelf; fo it was 
intended to fcrve the fame Purpofes, in fbtur* 
Ages, by Means of the Settlement of a vi0- 
ble Church : of a Society, diflinguifhed from 
common ones, and fo>m the reft of the 
World, by peculiar religious Inftitutions j by 
an infiituted Method of Inftruftlon, and an 
inflituted Form of external Religion. Mira- 
culous Powers were given to the firft Preachers 
of Chriftianity, in Order to their introducing 
it into the World : A vifible Church was 
eftablilhed, in Order to continue it, and carry 
it on fucceftively throughout all Ages. Had 
Mofes and the Prophets, Chrift and his A- 
poftles, only taught, and by Miracles proved,^ 
Religion to their Cotemporaries ; the Benefits 
of Acir Inftruftions would have reached but 
to a fmall Part of Mankind. Chriftianity 
muft have been, in a great Degree, funk anct 
forgot in a very few Ages. To prevent this, 
^pears to have been one Reafon, why a vi* 
iible Church was inftituted : to be, like a 
City upon a Hill, a ftanding Memorial to th& 
World of the Duty which we owe our Ma- 
ker : to call Men contmually, both by Ex- 
ample and Inftrudlion, to attend to it j, and 

P4 by 
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Pa R xby the Form of Religion ever before their 
II. Eyes, remind them of the Reality : to be 

K/'>f\i the Repofitory of the Oracles of God : to 
hold up the Light of Revelation in Aid to 
That of Nature, and propagate it throughout 
alt Generations to the End of the World 
the Light of Revelation, confidered here in 
no other View, than as dcfigned to enforce 
natural Religion. And in Proportion asChrif- 
tianity is profel&d and taught in the World, 
Religion, natural or eiTential Religion, is thus 
diftindly and advantageoufly laid before Man- 
kind } and brought again and again to their 
Thoughts, as a Matter of infinite Importance. 
A vifible Church has alfo a farther Tendency 
to promote natural Religion, as being an in- 
Aituted Method of Education, orig^Uy in- 
tended to be of more peculiar Advantage to 
thofe who would conform to it. For one 
End of the Inilitution was, that by Admoni- 
tion and Reproof, as well as InAruftion } by a 
general regular Difcipline, and publick Exer. 
cifes of Religion j the body of Cbrifi^ as the 
Scripture fpeaks, ihould be edijied\ i. e. train- 
ed up in Piety and Virtue, for a higher and 
better State. This Settlement then appearing 
thus beneficial j tending in the Namre of the 
thing to anfwer, and in fome Degree a£tuaUy 
anfwering, thofe Ends} it is to be remem- 
bred, that the very Notion of it implies po- 
fitivc Jnftimtions; for the Vifibility of the 
ChurcU 
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Church confifts in them. Take away every Chap. 
thing of this Kind, and you lofc the very I. 
Notion itfctf. So that if the things now men- ty^T^J 
tioned are Advantages, the Reafon and Im- 
portance of pofitive Jnftitutions in general, is 
moft obvious j fince without them, thefe , 

Advantages could not be fecured to the World. 
And it is mere idle Wantonnefs, to infift up- 
on knowing the Reafons, why fuch particular 
ones were fixt upon, rather than others. 

The Benefit arifing from this fupernatural 
Afliftance, which Chriftianity affords to natu- 
ral Religion, is what fome Perfons are very 
flow in apprehending. And yet it is a thing 
diftin£t in itfelf, and a very plain obvious one. 
For will any in good earneft really fay, diat 
the Bulk of Mankind in the heathen World, 
were in as advantageous a Situation with re- 
gard to natural Religion, as they are now a- 
mongft us: That it was laid before them, and 
enforced upon them, in a manner as dif- 
iin&, and as much tending to influence their 
Praflice ? 

The Olgeftions againft all this, from the 
Perverfion of Chriftianity, and from the Sup- 
poiition of its having had but little good In- 
fluence, however innocently they may be 
propofed, yet cannot be infifted upon as con- 
flufive, upon any Principles, but fuch as 
] lead 
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Pa R T lead to downright Atheifm : Becaufe the Ma- 
li, nifeftation of the Law of Nature by Reafon, 

t/*W which, upon all Prindples of Thciim, muft 
have been from God, has been perverted and 
rendred inefie^tual in the lame Manner. It 
may Indeed, I think, truly be faid, that the 

• good Effects of Chriftianity have not been 

fmall : nor its fuppofed ill Effeds, any Ef- 
fedls at all of it, properly fpeaking. Perhaps 
too the things themfelves done, have been ag- 
gravated : And if not, Chriftianity hath been 
often only a Pretence : And the iame Evils in 
the Main would have been done, upon fome 
other Pretence. However, great and Ihock- 
ing as the Corruptions and Abufes of it have 
really been, they cannot be infilled upon as 
Arguments againft it, upon Principles of 
Theifm. For one cannot proceed one Step in 
reafoning upon natural Religion, any mOTO 
than upon Chriftianity, without laying it 
down as a firft Principle, that the Difpenik-. 
tions of Providence arc not to be judged of, 
by their Perverfions, but by their genuine 
Tendencies : not by what they do adtually 
feem to effeift, but by what they would effedt 
if Mankind did their Part; That Part which 
is juftly put and left upon them. It is altoge- 
ther as much the Language of one, as of the 
other; He that is unjujl, let htm be unjufl 
ftill: and be that is iiofy^ Ut bim be holy ftillK 

^ Kev. xui. II. 

Tho 
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The Light of Reafon does not, any more Chap. 
than That of Revelation, force Men to fub- L 
mit to its Authority : Both admoniAi themtyVN/ 
of what they ought to do and avoit^ toge- 
ther with the Confequences of each ; and af- 
ter this, leave them at fiiH Liberty to aft juft 
9& they pleafe, till the appointed Time of 
Judgment. Every Moment's Experience 
ihcws, that this is God's general Rule of Go- 
vernment. 

To return then : Chrillianity being a Pro- 
mulgation of the Law of Nature; being 
moreover an authoritative Promulgation of it ; 
with new Light, and other Circumftances of 
peculiar Advantage, adapted to the Wants of 
Mankind -, thefe things fiilly ihew its Impor- 
tance. And it is to be obferved ^rther, 
that, as the Nature of the Cafe requires, io 
al! Chriflians are commanded to contribute, 
by their Profeflion of Chriftianity, to preferve 
it in the World,' and render it fiich a Pro- 
mulgation and Enforcement of Religion, For 
it is the very Scheme of the Gofpel, that 
each Chriftian ihould, in his Degree, contri- 
bute towards continuing and carrying it on : 
all by uniting in the publick Profeflion and 
external Pradice of Chriftianity; fome by 
inftrudting, by having the Overfight and ta- 
king Care of this religious Commtmtty, the 
Church of God, Now this farther flievre the 
J lni|>or- 
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Pa R T Importance (^ ChriAiaiuiy } and» which is 

]j, wmt I chiefly intcDd, its Importance in a 

Ky\f\j practical Scnfe : or the high Obligations we 

are under, to take it into our moft ferious Con- 

fideration ; and the Danger tbo-e muft necei^ 

farily be, not only in treating it defpitefiilly, 

which I am not now fpeaking of, but in dif- 

regarding and negledting it. For this is neg- 

leding to do what is expreiUy injoyned us, 

for continuing thofe Benefits to the World, 

and tranfmitting them down to fiiture Times. 

And all this holds, even though the only 

thing to be confidered in Chrillianity, were 

its Subferviency to natural Religion. But, 

II. ChriAianity is to be confidered in a 
further View: as containing an Account of 
a Difpenfation of things, not at all difcovera- 
ble by Rcafon, in Confequence of which fe- 
veral diftin^ Precepts are injoined us. Chrifti- 
anity is not only an external Inftitution of na- 
tural Religion, and a new Promulgation of 
God's general Providence, as righteous Go- 
vernor and Judge of the World ; but it con- 
tains alfo a Revelation of a particular Difpen- 
jation of Providence, carrying on by his Son 
and Spirit, for the Recovery and Salvation of 
Mankind, who are reprefented, in Scripture, 
to be in a State of Ruin. And in Confe- 
quence of this Revelation being made, we 
are commanded to be bapttzedt not only in 
tbt 
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the name of the Father ^ but alfo, tf the Sort, Chaf, 
and of the holy Gboft : and other Obligations I. 
of Duty, unknown before, to the Son and;yv%J 
the Holy Ghoft, are revealed. Now the Im- 
portance of theie Duties may be judged of, 
by obferving that they arile, not from pofitive 
Command merely j but alfo from the Office^ 
which appear, from Scripture, to belong to 
thole divine Perfons in the Gofpel Difpen&- 
tion ; or from the Relations, which, we are 
there informed, they iland in to us. By 
Reafon is revealed the Relation, which God 
the Father ftands in to us. Hence arifes the 
Obligation of Duty, which we are under to 
Him. In Scripture are revealed the Rela- 
tions, which the Son and Holy Spirit ftand 
in to us. Hence arife the Obligations of 
Duty, which we are under to them. The 
Truth of the Gale, as one may fpeak, in 
each of thefe three Refpeds being admitted : 
that God is the Governor of the World, up- 
on the Evidence of Reafon > that Chriil li 
the Mediator between God and Man, and the 
holy Ghoft our Guide and SanAifier, upon the 
Evidence of Revelation : the Truth of the 
Cafe, I lay, in each of thefe RefpcAs being 
admitted ; it is no more a Queflion, why it 
{hould be commanded, that we be baptized 
in the name of the Son and of the holy 
Ghoft, than that we be baptized in the name 

of 
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Pa r Tof the Father. This Matter fccms to requirfi 
II. to be more fully ftatcd *. 

Let it be remembred then, that Religion 
comes under the twofcJd Confideration of in- 
ternal and external : for the latter is as real 
a Part of Religion, of true Religion, as the 
former. Now when Religion is coniidered 
under the firfl Notion, aa an inward Princi" 
pie, to be exerted in fuch and fuch inward 
A£ts of the Mind and Heart ; the Eflence of 
natural Religion may be faid to coniift in re- 
ligious Regards to God the Father Almighty t 
and the Eflence of revealed Religion, as dif- 
tinguiOied from natural, to confift in religioas 
Regards to the Son, and to the Holy Gho/i, 
And the Obligation we are under, of paying 
thefe religious Regards to each of thefe di- 
vine Pcrfons refpedtively, arifes from the re- 
fpedtivc Relations, which they each ftand in 
to us. How thefe Relations are made known^ 
whether by Realbn or Revelation, makes no 
Alteration in the Cafe : becaufc die Duties 
arife out of the Relations thcmfelves, not out 
of the Manner in which we are informed of 
them. The Son and Spirit have each bis pro- 
per Office, in that great Difpenfation of Pro- 
ridence, the Redemption of the World : the 

* See, The Nature, OblintJon, ud EScacv, of the 
Chriftkn Sacraments, fife. taiCtUihr of revealed Religion, 
at tliere quoted. 
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one our Mediator, the other our Sandifier.CHAP. 
Does not then the Duty of religious Regards I. 
to both thefc divine Pcrfons, as immediately v/VN* 
arife, to the View of Reaibn, out of the 
very Nature of thefe Offices and Relations; 
as the invs^rd Good-will and kind Intention, 
which we owe to our Fellow-creatures, arifes 
out of the common Relations between us and 
them ? But it will be alked, " What are the 
" inward religious Regards, appearing thus 
*• obvioufly due to the Son and holy Spirit ; 
" as arifing, not merely from Command in 
" Scripture, but from the very Nature of 
'* the revealed Relations, which ^cy ftand in 
** to US ? " I anfwer, the reli^ous Regards of 
Reverence, Honour, Love, Traft, Grati- 
tude, Fear, Hope. In what external Man- 
ner, this inward Worfhip is to be exprelTed, 
is a Matter of pure revealed Command > as 
perhaps the external Manner, in which God 
the Father is to be worftiipped, may be more 
fo, than we are ready to think : fiut the 
Worfliip, the internal Worftiip itfelf, to the 
Son and Holy GhoU, is no farther Matter of 
pure revealed Command, than as the Rela- 
tions they ftand in to us, are Matter of pure 
Revelation : for the Relations being known, 
the Obligations to fuch internal Worftiip afc 
Obligations of Reaibn, arifing out of thpfi: 
Relations themfelvcs. In fhort, the Hiftory 
of the Gofpel as immediately Ihews us the 
Reafon 
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PARTReafon of thefe Obligations, as « fliews u« 
II. the Meaning of the Words, Son and Holy 
l/VNjGhoft. 

If this Account of the Chriftian Religion 
be juft i thofe Perfons who can fpeak lightly 
of it, as of little Confequence, provided na-i 
tural Religion be ^pt to, plainly forget, that 
Chriftianity, even what is peculiarly fo called, 
as diilinguiihed from natural Religion, has 
yec fomewhat very important, even of a mo- 
ral Nature. For the Office of our Lord be- 
ing made known, and the Relation he ftands 
in to us, the Obligation of religious Regards 
to Him, is plainly moral ; as much as Charity 
to Mankind is ; iince this Obligatbn arifes, 
before external Command, immediately out 
of That his Office and Relation itfelf. Thofe 
Perfons appear to forget, that Revelation is to 
be confidered, as inarming us of fomewhat 
New, in the State of Mankind, and in the 
Government of the World : as acquainting us 
with fome Relations we iland in, which 
could not otherwife have been known. And 
di^e Relations being real, (though before 
Revelation we could be under no Obligations 
from them, yet upon their being revealed,) 
there is no Reafon to think, but mat Negle^ 
of behaving fuitably to them, will be attend- 
ed with the fame Kind of Confequences un- 
der God's poveroment j as neglecting to be- 
bav9 
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have fuitably jo any other Relations madeCHAP* 
known to us by Reafon. And Ignorance, I. 
whether unavoidable or voluntary; To far as V/V^ 
we can poffibly fee, will, jufl as much, and 
juft: as Uule, excufe in one Cafe as in the 
other : the Ignorance being fuppofed equally 
unavoidable, or equally voluntary, in both 
Cafes. 

If therefore Chrift be indeed the Mediatof 
between God and Man, t, e. if Chriftianity 
be true } if he be indeed our Lord, our Sa-* 
Viour, and our God; no one can fay, what 
may follow, not only the obftinate, but thtf 
carelefs Difregard to him, in tliofe high Re- 
lations. Nay no one can fay, what may fol- 
low fuch Difregard, even in the way of natu- 
ral Confequence *. For, as the natural Con* 
fequcnccs of Vice in this Life, are doubtlefs 
to be confidcred, as judicial Punidiments in- 
flicted by God J fo likewife, for ought we 
know, the judicial Punishments of the future 
Life may be, in a like Way or a like Senfe, 
the natural Confequence of Vice*: of Men's 
violating or difregarding the Relations, which 
God has placed them in here, and made 
known to them. 

Again : If Mankind are corrupted and de- 
praved in their moral Charafler, and fo are 
* P- +3' 44- ' Cl*: 'T, 

Q^ unfit 
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Part unfit for tbatState^ which Chiiil is gone to 
H, prepare for his Difciples ; and if the Aflift- 

^^^Vance of God's Spirit be neceflary to renew 
their Nature, in the Degree requisite to their 
bang qualified for That State } all which is 
implied in the ezprefs, though figurative De- 
claration, Except a Man be bom of the Spirit, 
be cannot enter into the kingdom of God ^ : 
Suppofing this, is it pofilble any ferious Per- 
fon can think it a flight matter, whether or 
no be makes ufe of the Means, exprefsly 
commanded by God, for obtaining this divine 
Afliilance i Efpecially fince the whole Ana- 
logy of Nature fhews, that we are not to ex- 
pert any Benefit^ without making ule of the 
appointed Means for obtaining or injoying 
them. Now Reafon fliews us nothing, of 
the particular immediate Means of obtaining, 
either temporal or fpiritual Benefits. This 
therefore we muft learn, either from Experi- 
ence or Revelation. And Experience, the 
prefent Cafe does not admit of. 

The Conclufion fi-om all this evidently is } 
that, Chriilianity being fuppofed either true 
Cff oedible, it is un^}eaKable Irreverence, and 
really the moft prefumptuous Rafline^, to 
treat it as a light Matter. It can never juilly 
be efleemed of little Confequence, till it be 
pofitively fuppofed lalfe. Nor do I know a 
f John iii. J. 

higher 
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higher and more important Obligation whtchCHAP* 
we are under, than That, of examining moft I. 
feriouHy into the Evidence of it, fuppofing its t/V^ 
QedibUity } and of embracing it, upon Sup- 
po0tion of its Truth. 

The two following Deduftions may be 
proper to be added, in order to illuftrate the 
foregoing Obfervations, and to prevent their 
being miftaken. 

Pirft, Hence we may clearly fee, where 
lies the Diftindton between what is pofitive 
and what is moral in Religion. Moral Pre* 
cepts are Precepts, the Reafons of which we 
ice : Pofitivc Precepts are Precepts, the Rea- 
fons of which we do not fee *. Moral Dutiet 
•arifc out of the Nature of the Cafe itfelf, pri- 
or to external Command. Pofitive Dutiet do 
not arift out of the Nature of the Cafe j but 
from external Command : Nor , would they 
be £>uties at all, were it not for fuch Com- 
mand, received from Him whofe Creatures 
and SubjedlB we are. But the Manner in 

■ Thii is the Dillinftion between moral aDd politire Pre 
cepts, confidercd refpeflively u liich. But yn, fiace thehtier 
luve fomewhac of a moral Nature, we may fee the Reafon of 
them, confidcred in thii View. Mara! and pofitirc Precepti 
are, in fome RefpeAi alike, in other ReJJ>efts difierent So 
ht u they are alilcc, we dircern the Rearons of both: So far at 
they are difierent, we difcern the Reafons of the fbrilier, buC 
BotoT the latter. Seep. 2151 &c. and p. 119. 

<^a which 
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Part which the Nature of the Cafe, or the Faft 
n. of the Relation, is made known, this doth 

VWnot denominate any Duty eichei pofitive or 
moral. That we be baptized in the Name 
of the Father, is as much a pofitive Duty, as 
that we be baptized in the Name of the Son -, 
becaufe both arifc equally from revealed Com- 
mand : though the Relation which we iland 
in to God the Father, is made known to us 
by Reafon ; the Relation we . iland in to 
Chrift, by Revelation only. On the other 
hand, the Difpenfation of the Gofpel admit- 
ted. Gratitude as immediately becomes due to 
Chrift, from his being the voluntary Miniftec 
of this Dilpenfation ; as it is due to God the 
Father, from his being the Fountain of all 
Good : though the firft is made known to us, 
by Revelation only j the fecond, by Reafon. 
Hence alfo we may fee, and, for Diftinftnefs 
fake, it may be worth mentioning, that po- 
fitive Inftitutions come under a two-fold Con- 
fideration. They are either Inftitutions found- 
ed on natural Religion, as Baptifm in the 
Name of the Father ; though this has alfo a 
particular Reference to the Gofpel-difpenfa- 
tioD, for it is in the Name of God, as the 
Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift: Or they 
are external Inftitutions founded on revealed 
Religion j as Baptifm in the Name of the Sod, 
and of the holy Ghoft. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly., From the Diftinftion bctweenCnAP. 
what is moral and what is positive in Reli> I.- 
gion, appears the Ground of That peculiar t-/'V\J' 
Preference, which the Scripture teaches us to 
be due to the former. 

The Reafon of pofitive Inftitations in ge- 
neral, is very obvious : though we fhould not 
fee the Reafon, why fuch particular ones are 
pitched upon, rather than others. Whoever 
therefore, inftead of cavilling at words, will 
attend to the thing itfelf, may clearly fee^ 
that pofitive InAitutions in general, as diflin- 
gui(hed from this or that particul^ one, have 
the Nature of mora! Commands: fmce the 
Reafons of them appear. Thire, for Inftance, 
the external Worfhip of. God is* a moral Duty, 
though no particular Mode of it be fo. Care 
then is to be taken, when a Comparifon is 
made between pofitive and moral Duties, that 
they lie compared, no farther than as they are 
different: no farther than as the former are 
pofitive, or arife out of mere external Com- 
mand, the Reafons of which we are not ac- 
quainted with ; and as the latter are moral, 
or arife out of the apparent Reafon of the 
Cafe, without inch external Command. Un- 
lefs this Caution be obferved, we fiiali run in-- 
to endlels Coofufion. 

Q^ Now 
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Part Now diis being premifed, fuppoie two 
II. ftanding Precepts injoined by the fame Au- 

^VV thority } tha^ in ceitun Conjunfhires, it is 
impofiible to obey both ; that the former is 
moral, /. e. a Precept of which we fee the 
Reafons, and that they hold in the particular 
Cafe before us ; but that the latter is pofitive, 
i. e, a Precept of which we do not fee the 
Reaibns : it Is indifputable that our Obliga- 
tions are to obey the ibrmer ; bccaufe there is 
an apparent R^on for this Preference, and 
none againft it. Farther, pofitive Inftitutions, 
I fuppofe all thofe which Chiiftianity injoins, 
are Means to a moral End: and the End 
muft be acknowledged more excdlent, thaa 
the Means. Nor is Obfervance of thefe fo- 
ftitutions any rcltgious Obedience at all, or 
of any Value, otherwife than as it proceeds 
from a moral Principle. This fecms to be 
the ftriA, logical Way of ftating and deter- 
mining this Matter : but will, perhaps, be 
found lefs applicable to Practice, than may be 
thought at firft fight 

And there&re, in a more pra^cal, though 
more lax way of confideration, and taking 
the Words, moral Law and pojitive Inftitu- 
fions, in the popular Senfe } I add, that ^ 
whole moral Law is as much Matter of fe- 
Tcaled Commandj as pofitive Inftitutions are : 

for 
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for the Scripture injoins every moral Virtue. Chap. 
In this Refpe£t then th^y arc both upon a I. 
Level. But the moral Law is, moreover, l/'V'V 
written upon our Hearts; interwoven into 
our very Nature. And this is a plain Inti- 
mation of the Author of it, which is to be 
preferred, when they interfere. 

But there is not altogether fo much Necef^ 
fity for the Determination of this QueftioD, 
as fome Perfons feem to think. Nor are we 
left to Reafon alone to determine it. For, 
Firjly Though Mankind have, in all Ages, 
been gready prone to place their Religion in 
peculiar pofitive Rites, by way of Equivalent 
for Obedience to mo^l Precepts ; yet, with- 
out malung any Comparifon at aU between 
them, and confequently without determining 
which is to have the Preference, the Nature 
of the thing abundantly fhews all Notions of 
That Kind to be utterly fubvcrfive of trae 
Religion : as they are, moreover, contrary to 
the whole general Tenor of Scripture ; and 
likewife to the moft expre^ particular De- 
clarations of it, that nothing can render us 
accepted of God, without moral Virtue. Se- 
eouMyy Upon the Occafion of mentioning to- 
gether pofitive and moral Duties, the Scrip- 
ture always puts the Streis of Religion upon 
the latter, and never upon the former: 
Which, though no Sort of Allowance to neg- 
Qjt lea 
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Pa r t1«^ the fonncr, when they do not interfere 
I{, with the latter, yet is a plain latimabon, 

(/VV that when they do» the latter are to be pre- 
ferred. And farther, as Mankind are for 
placing the Strels of their Religion any where, 
rather than upon Virtue } left both the Rea- 
fon cf the thing, and the general Spirit of 
Cbriftianity, appearing in the Intimation now 
mentioned, Oiould be inefiedual againfl this 
prevalent Folly : Our Lord himfelf, from 
whofe Command alone the Obligation of po- 
iitivc Inditutions arifes, has taken Occafion to 
make the Comparifon between Them and 
moral Precepts j when the Pharifces cenfured 
Jiim, for eating -with Publicans and Sinners ; 
and a!fo when they cenfured his Difciples, 
for plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath-, 
day. Upon this Comparifon, he has deter- 
mined exprefsly, and in Form, which fhall 
have the Preference when they interfere. And 
by delivering his authoritative Determination 
in a proverbial Manner of Expreffion, he has 
made it general : / will have Mercy^ and not 
SacrifceK The Propriety of the Word, 
proverbialy is not the thing infifted upon: 
though I think the Manner of fpeaking is to 
be called fo. -But that the Manner of peak- 
ing very remarkably renders the Determina- 
tion general, is furely indisputable. For, had 
jt, in the latter Cafe, been iaid only, that 
^ Mstttt. i^ 1 3. and xii. 7: 

God 
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God preferred Mercy to the rigid ObfervanceCHAP, 
of the Sabbath j even then, by Parity of I, 
Reafon, moft juftly might we have argued, (..rVNJ 
that he preferred Mercy likewife, to the Ob- 
fervance of other ritual Inflitutions j and in 
general, moral Dudes, to pofitive ones. And 
thus the Determination would have been ge- 
neral ; though its being fo, were inferred and 
not exprefled. But as the Paflagc really ftands 
in the Gofpel, it is much ftronger. For the 
Senfe and the very literal Words of our Lord's 
Aiifwer, are as applicable to any other In- 
Aance of a Comparifon, between pofitive and 
moral Duties, as to This upon which they 
were fpoken. And if, in cafe of Competi- 
tion, Mercy is to be preferred to pofitive In- 
ilitutions, ic will fcarce be thought, that Juf- 
tice is to give place to them. It is renauk- 
able too, that, as the Words are a Quotation 
from the Old Teftament, they are introduced, 
on both the forementioned Occafions, with a 
Declaration, that the Pharifees did not under- 
ftand the Meaning of them. This, I fay, is 
very remarkable. For, fince it is fcarce pof- 
fible, for the moft ignorant Perfon, not to 
underftand the literal Senfe of the Paflage, in 
the Prophet'; and fince underftanding the 
literal Senfe would not have prevented Their 
condemning the guiltkji ^ ; it can hardly be 
^ doubted, that the thing which our Lord really 

- ; Hof. vi. ; See Malth. lii. 7. 

intended 
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Part intended in That Declaration, was, that the 
II. Phanfees had not learnt from it, as they might, 
I^VN; wherein the general Spirit of Religion con- 
fifts : that it confifts in moral Piety and Vir- 
tue, as diftinguifhed from Focms^ and ritual 
Obiervances. However, it is certain we may 
learn this firom his divine Application of the 
Pailage, in the Goljpcl. 

But, as it is one of the peculiar Weaknef- 
fes of human Nature, when, upon a Compa- 
rifon of two things, one is found to' be of 
greater Importance than the other, to confider 
this other as of fcarce any Importance at all : 
it is highly neceflaty that we remind ourfelves, 
how great Prefumption it is, to make light of 
any Inftitutions of Divine Appointment; that 
our Obligations to obey all God's Commands 
whatever, are abfolute and indifpen&ble ; 
And that Commands merely pofitive, admit- 
ted to be from Him, lay us under a moral Ob- 
ligation to obey them : an Obligation moral 
in the ftrideft and moil proper Senfe. 

To diefe things I cannot forbear adding, 
that the Account now given of Chriftianity, 
moft Arongly Oiews and enforces upon us 
the Obligadon of fearching the Scriptures, in 
order to fee, what the Scheme of Reveladon 
teally is; inftead of determioing beforehand, 
2 fiom 
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jromReafonj what the Scheme of it muftCHAP.' 
be'. Indeed if in Revelation there be fbond L 
any I^ilages, the fttming Meaning of which, v^W 
is contrary to natural ReUgion j we may moft 
certainly conclude, fuch feeming Meaning not 
to be the real one. But it is not any D^ree 
of a Prefumption againft an Interpretation of 
Scripture, tliat fuch Interpretation conteins a 
Do^inc, which the Light of Nature can- 
sot difcover * ; or a Frec^ which the Law 
of Nature does not oblige to, 

* See Ol iu. "p. (38, 239. 



CHAP. 
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G H A p. II. 

Of the fuppofed Prefumption againfl 
a Revelation^ confidered as mira- 
culota. 

Part yTAV IN G (hewn the Importance of the 
II. xl Chriftian Revelation, and the OU^- 

VW tions which we are under ferioufly to attend 
to it, upon Suppofition of its Truth, or its 
Credibility : The next thing in Order, is to 
coniider, the fuppofed Prefumptions againft 
Revelation in general; which fhall be the Sub- 
jcdt of this Chapter : and the Objeftions a- 
gainft the Chriftian in particular ; which ihall 
be the Subjefl of fome following ones'. For 
it feems the moft natural Method, to remove 
thefe Prejudices againft Chriftianity ; before 
we proceed to the COnfideration of the pofi- 
tive Evidence for it, and the Objeftions a- 
gainft that Evidence ^ 

It is, I think, commonly fuppofed, that 
there is fome peculiar Prefumption, from the 
Analogy of Nature, againft. the Chriftian 
Scheme of things ; at 1^ againft Miracles : 
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fo as that ftronger Evidence is neceflary to Chap. 
prove the Truth and Reality of them, than IL 
would be fufficient to convince us of other t/VNi 
Events, or Matters of Faft. Indeed the Con- 
fideration of this fuppofed Prefumption, can- 
not but be thought very infignificant, by 
many Perfons. Yet, as it belongs to the 
Subjed of this Treatife j fo it may tend to 
open the. Mind, and remove fome Prejudices; 
however needlefs the Conlideration of It be, 
upon its own Account 

I. I find no Appearance of a Prefumption, 
from the Analt^ of Nature, agaJnft the ge- 
neral Scheme of Chriftianity, that God crea- 
ted and invifibly governs the World by Jefus 
Chriil J and by him alfo will hereafter judge 
it in Righteoulhefs, /. e. render to every one 
according to his Works : and that good Men 
are under the fecret Influence of his Spirit. 
Whether thefe things are, or are not, to be 
called miraculous, is, perhaps, only a Quef- 
tion about Words ; or however, is of no Mo- 
ment in the Cafe. If the Analogy of Nature 
raifes any Prefumption againft this general 
Scheme of Chriftianity, it muft be, either be- 
caufe jt is not difcoverable by Reafon or Ex- 
perience J or elfe, becaufe it is unlike That 
Courfe of Nature, which is. But Analogy 
raifes no Prefumption againft the Truth of 
this Scheme, upon either of thefe Accounts. 
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Part IPirfi^ There is no Prefumpdon, from Ana- 
II. It^» agamft the Truth of it, upon Accouut 

i^VN^ofits not being difcoverable by Rcafon or Ex- 
perience. For fuppofe one who never heard 
of Revelation, of the moft improved Under- 
ftanding, and acquainted with Our whole 
Syftem of natural Philoiophy and natural Re- 
ligion : fuch an one could not but be fenfible, 
tlut it -\ras but a very fmall Part of the na- 
tural and mcval Syftem of the Uoiverle, 
which he was acquainted with. He could 
not but be fenfible, that there muft be innu- 
merable thuigs, in the Difpeniations of Pro- 
vidence paft, in the inviiible Government o- 
ver the World at prelent carrying on, and in 
what is to come ; of whicb he was wholly 
ignorant', and which could not be difcovered 
without Revelation. Whether the Scheme 
of Nature be, in the ftrideft Senfe, infinite 
or nor i it is evidently vaft, even beyond all 
poflible Imaginadon. And doubdefs That 
Part of it, vmich is opened to our View, is 
but as a Point, in Comparifon of the whole 
Plan of Providence, reaching throughout £- 
ternity paft and future; in Comparifon of 
what is even now going on, in the remote 
Parts of the boundlels Univerfe; nay In Onn- 
parifon of the whole Sdieme of thb World. 
And thereft^e, that Things lie beyond the 
* p. 182. 

natural 
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natural Reach of our Faculdes, is no Sort ofCHAp. 
Prefumption agauift the Truth and Reality of 11, 
them : becaufe it is certain, there are innu- V/V^ 
merable things, in the Conilitution and Go- 
Ternment of the Univerle, which are thus 
beyond the natural Reach of our Faculties. 
Secondly^ Analogy raifes no Prefumption, a- 
gainft any of the things contained in this 
general Dodrine of Scripture now mentioned, 
upon account of their being unlike the known 
Courfe of Nature. For there is no Prefum- 
ption at all from Analogy, that the whole 
Courfe of things, or divine Government, na- 
turally unknown to us, and every thing in it^ 
is like to any thing in That which is known ; 
and therefore no peculiar Prefumption a- 
gainft any thing in the firmer, upon ac- 
count of its being unlike to any thing in the 
latter. And In the Conftimtion and natural 
Government of the World, as well as in the 
moral Government of it, we fee things, in a 
great Degree, unlike one another : and there- 
fore ought not to wonder at fuch Unlikeneis 
between things vliU>le and invifible. Howe- 
ver, the Scheme of Chriftianlty is by no 
means entirely unlike the Scheme of Nature ; 
as will appear in the following Part of this 
Treatife. 

The Notion of a Miracle, confidered as a 

Proof of a divine Miffion, has been ftated 

with 
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Pa R T with great ExaiSncfs by Divines j and is, 1 
II, think, fufficiently underftood by every one* 
l/VNJ There are alfo invifible Miracles, the Incarna- 
tion of Chrift, for Inftance, v^hicH, being 
fecret, cannot be alledged as a Proof of fuch 
a Mifiion^ but require themfelves to be proved 
by vilible Miracles. Revelation Itfelf too is 
miraculous; and Miracles are the Proof of 
it : and the fuppofed Prefumption againft thefe, 
fhall prefently be confidcred. All which I 
have been obferving here is, that, whether we 
chafe to call every thing in the Difpenfadons 
of Providence, not difcovcrable without Re- 
velation, nor like the known courfe of things, 
miraculous ; and whether the general chrifti- 
an Difpenfation now mentioned, \% to be 
called fo, or not j the foregoing Obfervationfi 
feem certainly to (hew, that there is no Pre* 
fumption againft it, from the Analogy of 
Nature. 

II. There is no Prefumption, from Ana- 
logy, againft fome Operations, which, we 
ihould now call miraculous; particularly none 
againft a Revelation, at the Beginning of the 
World : nothing of fuch Prefumption againft 
it, as is fuppofed to be implied or expreifed 
in the Word, miraculous. For a Miracle, in 
its very Notion, is relative to a Courfe of 
Nature ; and implies fomewhat diiFerent from 
it, coniidered as being fo. Now, either there 
2 was 
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Vras no Gourie of Nacure at the Time which Ch^p^ 
wc are fpcaking of: or if there were, we are jj^ 
not acquainted, what the Courfe of Nature (y-y-y; 
is, upon the firft peopling of Worlds. And 
therefore the C^ftion, whether Mankind 
had a Revelation made to them at That 
Time^ is to be confidered, not as a Queflion 
concerning a Miracle, but as a common Que- 
jtion of Fa^ And we have the like Reafon, 
be it more or lefs, to admit the Report of 
Tradition, concerning this Queftion, and 
concerning common Matters of Faft of the 
lame Antiquity j for Inflance, what Part of 
the Earth itos firft peopled. 

Or thus : When Mankind was firft placed 
in this State, there was a Power exerted, to- 
tally different from the prefent Courfe of Na- 
ture. Now, whether this Power, thus whol- 
ly diferent fi'om the prefent Courfe of Na- 
ture, for we cannot properly apply to it the 
Word miraculous', whether This Power flop- 
ped immediately after it had made Man, or 
went on, and exerted itfclf farther in giving 
faim a Revelation, is a QueftioD of the fam? 
Kind, as whether an ordinary Power exerted 
jtfclf in fuch a particular Degree and Manner, , 

or not. 

Or fuppofe the Power exerted In the For- 
mation of the World, be confidered as mira* 
R culoUs, 
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PartcuIous, or rather, be called by that Name; 
II. the Cafe wilt not be different : fince it muft bfe 
VW acknowledged, that fuch a Power was exert- 
ed. For fuppofing it acknowledged, that our 
Saviour fpent fome Years in a Courfe (rf 
working Miracles ; there is no more Pfefomi- 
ption, worth mentioning, agaiitH his havirlg 
exerted this miraculous Power, in a certain 
Degree greater, than in a certain Degree lers; 
in one or two more Inflances; than in one 
or two fewer ; in this, than in another Man-^ 
ner. 

It is evident then,, thst there can be no 
peculiar PrefumptJon, from the An^ogy of 
Nature, againft fuppofing a Revelation, when 
Man was nrfl placed upon the Earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the l&aft 
Intimation in Hiftory or Tradition, that Re- 
ligion was firft reafoned out : but the whole of 
Hiftory and Tradition makes for the other 
Side, that it came into the World by Revela- 
tion. Indeed the State of Religion in the 
firft Ages, of which we have any Account, 
feems to fuppofe and imply, that this was the 
Original of it amongft Mankind. And theie 
Renedtions together, without taking in the 
peculiar Authority of Scripture, amount to 
real and a very material Degree of Evidence, 
that there was a Revelation at the Beginning 
I of 
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of the World. Now this, as it is a CoDiir-CHAl*»! 
nutioa of natural Religion, and therefore II. 
mentioned in die former Part of thisTrea-LTVNrf 
tifi: * i fo likcwifc it has a Tend^incy to re- 
move any Prejudices agaialt a fumequent Re- 
vdation. 

III. Bat iSiill it may be objeded, that there 
is fome peculiar Prefumption, from Analogy^ 
e^ioft lyiirades ; particularly againft Revda- 
lioD, after the Seukmeot and during the Con^ 
tinuance of a Courfe of "Nature. 

Now with regard to this iuppofed Prefun> 
pdon, it is to be (ds&rved in .^necal ; that 
hefixe we can have Ground for raifing wfa^t 
cai^ widi any Propriety, be called an jfrgW' 
tnmt ioom Analogy, for or againft Reveiation 
conlidered as fomewhat miraculous, we muft 
be acquainted with a fimilar or parallel Ca&, 
But the Hiftory of fame other World, feem- 
ingly in like Circumflances with our own, is 
DO more than a parallel Cafe : and therefore 
Nothing fliort of This, can be fo. Yet, 
could we come at a prefumptive Proof, for or 
i^nft a Revelation, from being informed, 
whether iiich World had one, or not; fuch 
a Proof, being drawn from one fmgle In- 
ftance only, muft be infinitely precarious. 
More particularly : Firji of all ; There is a 
* p. 170, fce. 

R 2 very 
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Part vciy ftrong Prefumption againft common fpc- 
II. cuktive Truths, and agaiaft the moft ordina- 
li/'Wry Fafls, before the R-oof of them; which 
yet is overcome by almoft any Proof. There 
is a Prefumption of Millions to one, againft 
the Story of Cafar^ or of any other Man. 
For fuppofc a Number of common Fafls fo 
and fo circumftanced, of which one had no 
kind of Proof, ibould happen to come into 
one's Thoughts ; every one would, without 
any polBble Doubt, conclude them to be falfe. 
And the like may be'faid of a iingle common 
Fadt. And from hence it appears, that the 
Queftion of Importance, as to the Matter 
before us, is, con<^ning the Degree of the 
peculiar Prefumpdon fuppoied againft Mira- 
■cles ; not whether there be any peculiar Pre- 
fumption at all againft them. For, if there 
be the Prefumption of Millions to one, againft 
the moft common Fafts j What can a iinaU 
Prefumption, additional to this, amount to, 
though it be peculiar? It cannot be eftimated, 
and is as Nothing. The only material Que- 
ftion is, whether there be anyi fuch Prefum- 
ption againft Miracles, as to render them in 
any fort incredible. Secondly, If we leave 
out the Confideration of Religion, we are 
in fuch total Darknefs, upon what Caufea, 
Occafions, Reafons, or CircumftanceSj the 
preient Courfe of Nature depends ; that there 
docs not appear any Improbability for or a- 
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gainft fuppoling, that five or fix thoufandCHAP. 
Years may have given Scope for Caufes, Oc- I|, 
cafions, Reafons, or Circumftances, firom \yY\t 
whence miraculous laterpofitions may have 
arifen. And from this, joined with the fore- 
going Obfervation, it will follow, that there 
muil be a Prefumption, beyond all Compari- 
fon, greater, againft the particular common 
Fads juft now inilanced in, than againft 
Miracles mg^wrtf/ J before any Evidence of 
either. But, Thirdly, Take in the Confide- 
ration of Religion, or the moral Syftem of 
the World, and then we fee diflin^t particu* 
lar Reafons for Miracles : to afibrd Mankind 
Inftruftion additional to That of Nature, and 
to atteft the Truth of it. And this gives a 
real Credibility to the Suppofition, that it 
might be Part of the original Plan of things, 
that there (hould be miraculous Interpofidons. 
Then, Lajfy, Miracles muft not be compa- 
red, to common natural Events ; or to Events 
which, though uncommon, are fimilar to 
what we daily experience : but to the extra- 
ordinary Phenomena of Nature. And then 
the Comparifon will be between, the Prefum- 
ption againft Miracles ; and the Prefumption, 
againft fuch uncommon Appearances, fuppofe, 
as Comets, and againft there being any fuch 
Powers in Nature as Magnetifm and EleiSri- 
city, fo contrary to the Properties of other 
Bodies not endued with thefe Powers. And 
R 3 before 
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Pa r t before any one can derermine, whether there 
n. he any peculiar Prefampdon againft Mifacles, 

^/VV tnoFe than againft other extraordinaty chings ; 
he muil confider, what, upon firft hearing, 
would be the Prefumption againft the laft 
jnentioned Appearances and Powers, to a Per- 
ibn acquainted only with the daily, monthly, 
and annoal, Courfe of Nature refpcaii^ this 
Earth, and with thofe common Powers of 
Matter which we every Day fee. 

Upon all this I conclude } That there cer* 
tainly is no fuch Prefumption againft Mira- 
cles, as to render them in any wife incredible ; 
That on the contrary, oor being able to dif- 
cern Reafons for them, gives a pofitivc Cre- 
dibility to the Hiftory of them, in 'Cafes 
where thofe Reafons hold : And That it is by 
-no Means certain, that there is any peculiar 
Prefumption at all, from Analogy, -even m 
the loweft 'Degree, againft Miracles, as dif- 
tlnguifhed from o(her extraordinary Phenome- 
na: though it is not worth while to perplex 
the Reader, with Inquiries into the -abftraift 
Nature of Evidence, in order to determine a 
■Queftion, which, without fuch Inquiries^ we 
fee " is of no Importance. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of our Incapacity of judging, what 
were to he expeBed in a Reveia- 
on ; and the Credibility, from A- 
nalogy, that it muft contain things 
appearing liable to Obje£fims, 

T3ESIDES the Objeaions againft the^g^p 

J J Evidence for Chriftunity, many are al- tir 
Icdged againft the Scheme of it j againft the ^y^f^ 
whole Manner in which it is put and left with 
the World ; as well as againft feveral parti- 
cular Relations in Scripture : Objedlions drawn, 
from' the Deficiencies of Revelation j fi-om 
things in it appearing to Men Foolijhnefi " ; 
from its containing matters of Offence, which 
have led, and it muft have been forcfecn 
would lead, into ftrange Enthufiafm and Su-v 
.perftition, and be made to ferve the Purpofes 
of Tyranny and Wickednefs; from its not 
being oniverfpl ; and, which is a thing of the 
lame Kind, from its Evidence not fong iq 
convincing ^pd {atisfa£lory as it might hav& 
been : for this Idft is fometimcs turned into 
a politiye Argupient againft its Truth''. It 

*• \ Cor. j. i8, "■ See Ch. vi. 

R 4 -would 
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Fa r t would be tedious, indeed impoffible, to enu- 
II. merate the feveral Particulars comprehended 
t^^TNJ under the ObjefUons here referred to; they 
being fo various, according to the difierent 
Fancies of Men. There are Pcrfons, who 
think it a flxong Objedion againll the Autho- 
rity of Scripture, that it is not compofed by 
Rules of Art, agreed upon by Criticks, for 
polite and correct Writing. And the Scorn is 
inexpreffible, with which fome of the pro- 
phetick Parts of Scripture are treated : partly 
through the Raihne^ of Interpreters; but 
very much alfo, on account of the hiero- 
glyphical and figurative Language, in which 
they are left us. Some of the principal things 
of this Sort ihall be particularly cQnfidered, 
in following Chapters. But my Pcfign at 
prefent, is to obferve in general, with r^fpeft 
to this whole Way of arguing, that, upon 
Suppodtion of a Revelation, it is highly cre- 
dible beforehand, we fhould be incompetent 
Judges of it, to a great pegree : and that it 
would contain many things appearing to us 
liable to great Objcdlionsj in cafe we judge 
of it otherwife, than by the Analogy of Na- 
ture. And therefore, though Ot^ei^ions a- 
gainft the Evidence of Chriftianity are . moft 
ferioufly to be confidered'; yet Ot^eAions a- 
gainft Chriftianity itfelf are, in a great mea- 
fiire, frivolous : almoft all Objeftiona againft 
|t, excepting thofe which are alleged agoinf^ 
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the particular Proofe of its coming JromCnAP. 
God. I cxprefs myfelf with Caution, left I m. 
flKMild be miftaken to vilify Reafon j which ^.^v*^ 
is indeed the only Faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning any thing, even Re- 
velation itfelf : or be mifunderilood to aflert, 
that a itipi^sfed Revelation cannot be proved 
&lfe, from internal Charaifters. For, it may 
contain clear Immoralities or Contradictions : 
and either of thefc would prove it falfe. Nor 
wiU I take upon me to affirm, that Nothing 
clfe can poUibly render any fuppofed Revela- 
tion incredible. Yet ftill the Obfervation a- 
bove is, I think, true beyond Doubt; that 
Ofa^ei^ons againft Chriftianity, as diftinguiHi- 
ed from Ot^edtions againft its Evidence, are 
frivolous. To make out This, is the general 
Defign of the pre&nt Chapter. And with 
regard to die whole of it, I cannot but par- 
ticularly wifli, that the Proofs might be at- 
tended to ; rather than the AlTertions cavilled 
at, upon account of any unacceptable Con- 
iequences, whether real or fuppofed, which 
may be drawn from them. For, after all. 
That which is true, muft be admitted, 
though it ihould fhew us the Shortnefs of our 
Faculties) and that we are in no wife Judges 
of many things, of which we are apt to 
think our&lves very competent ones. Nor 
will this be any Obje^ion with reafonable 
Men, a( Icaft upon fecond Thought it wiU 
not 
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Pa R T not be any Olgedtion with fech, ^ainA t^ 
11. JuAnefs c^ the fDUawing Ob&rv^tioin^. 

As God governs ihc Worlds and inJlni£U 
hjs 'Creatures, accgrding to certain Laws oc 
Rules, in the known Courie of Natui;ej 
known by Reafon together with Experience : 
fo the Saipture infonus us of a Scheme of 
divine Providence, additional to this. It re- 
latesj that God has, h^ Revelation, inftruSed 
Men in things cancerning his £?overnQient, 
which they could not otherwife have known ; 
and reminded tb^m c^ things, which thc^ 
might otherwife know: and Attefled ,tbe 
Truth of the whole, by Miracles. Now if 
the natural apd the revealed Di^iesfation of 
things are both ifcom,God, if ,diey coincide 
with each other, ,and together make np one 
iScheme cf Providence : opr beii^ incompe- 
tent Judges of gne, muft render it credibly, 
ithat .we tnay be incompetent Judges alio oif 
the ,other. Since, upon Experience, the ac- 
knowle(%ed .Conilitution and Courfe of Na- 
ture is >foundito be.gKatly.different from what, 
befcMie Expeiieqce, would have been expelled ; 
.and.fuchas, .I^en<fancy, there lie great Ob- 
j£d:ions agaipil.: .this tendeiis ,it beforehand 
4iighly credible, rthat they tn^y Jind the re- 
.ve»led Diipcniation-Ukewiiej if .they judge of 
it as they do ,pf -^he^Gopftitution of Nature, 
fve^y .different '&om Expe<U£ions forined be- 
forehand i 
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£xelund; and Ikble, in Af^iacce, CoCaAP. 
^eat I^C4^ioB8 : Oli^eAioas :^ainft the HI, 
Sdwme htM£, and agtinft the D^ees aiid^/W 
MaonBOS of the mtta^ous iDtefpoHtioae, 1^ 

which it was attefted and carried on. Thus 
^poTe a Fdnoc to govern bis X^caniiudns in 
tke wiibft Manocf polT^, by commoa 
fcnomi Laws; and toat upon rome £KJgep- 
cieshe Duuld Etfpend thefe Ltwsj 4Bd>go- 
vern, in iewral Jni^nceE, in a diffiweoc 
Manner: H oat of ^ Sol^dts were BQt« 
competent Ju^ beforehaod, by whftt £cud- 
j&on Rules the Gavornment ^old cff wouid 
be oarried on ; it coald not be ej^te^^d* 'Cbctf 
thefanoe Perfon wcsrid be a coisipotenit Judge, 
in what Ex3gcnoies, i3r in \9hat Manser, <t 
io what Degree, tboie 'hw/rs cofnjnonljr ob- 
faved 'Weuld ibe fuipenBed or deviated from. 
]f be 'weie mot a ^]a6^ of the Wdfdom iof 
the ordinary Admintftratioo ; ifaete -is no -Rea- 
fyn ao think, iic woUld be ^a Ju^ of .(be 
Wfifdom of the extraordinary, if-heithougbt 
•he:had'Objea:ionsagainft ^b^tfermerj ,d:6ubt' 
lefe, it-is highly fuppofeaUe, ibejmightitiunk 
^Ifo, thatihe bad Qbjc£tions;flgaBillithekttei:. 
Andithus, as we:&ll'Jnto infinite folHas.and 
IMliftakec, 'Whenever •me :pratend, othorwile 
-than from ^EoEperutnee^and 'A-nak^, ito judge 
of 'the-Gonftitutbn and 'Coarfe 'df Nature^ 
•it is evidently '£ippo&^le bsfiHc^nd, th9t 
qire Aiould:fall'iato>as gnat, Jo pretending to 
judge. 
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Pa r TJudge, in like Manner, concerning Revek- 
II, tion. Nor is there any niOTe Ground to cx- 
l/VN,; pe£t, that this latter ihould appear to us clear 
of Ot^eOions, than that the former fhould. 

Thefe Obfervations, relating to the Whole 
of Chrillianity, are applicable to Inlpiration 
io particular. As we are in no Sort Judges 
beforehand, by what Laws or Rules, in wlut 
Degree, or by what Means, it were to have 
been expected, that God would naturally in- 
ftru£l: us : fo upon Suppofition of his af&rd- 
ing us Light and Infmidlion by Revelation, 
additional to what he has affiirded us by Rea- 
fon and Experience, we are in no Sort 
Judges, by ^^at Methods and in what Pro- 
portion, it were to be expefted, that this fu- 
pernatural Light and Inftru£bion would be 
afforded us. We know not beforehand, what 
Degree or Kind of natural Information, it 
were to be expeded God would afford Men, 
each by his own Reafon and Experience: 
nor how far He would enable, and e:^£lually 
difpofe them to conmiunicate it, whatever it 
fhould be, to each other: nor whether the 
Evidence of it would be, <xrtain, highly pro- 
bable, or doubtful : nor whether it would be 
given with equal Oeamefs and Coovidion to all. 
Nor could we guefs, upon any good Ground 
I mean, whether natural Knowledge, or even 
^e Faculty itfel^ by which we are capaUe 

of 
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of attaining it, Reafon, would be given usChap. 
at once, or gradually. In like Manner, we HI. 
are wholly ignwant, what Degree of new i/V*^ 
Knowledge, it were to be e^Cpefled, God 
would ^ve Mankind by Revelation, upon 
Suppofition of his affording one: or how &r, 
or in what Way, he would interpofe miracu- 
loufly, to qualify them, to whom he (hould 
originally make the Revelation, for commu- 
nicadng the Knowledge given by it; and to 
iecure their doing it to the Age in which they 
ifaould live; and to fecure its being tranfmit- 
ted to Poilcrity. We are equally ignorant, 
whether the Evidence of it would be, certain, 
or highly probable, or doubtful': or whe- 
ther all who fhould have any Degree of In- 
ftnii^on from it, and any D<^e of Evidence 
of its Truth, would have the iame : or whe- 
ther the Scheme would be revealed at once, 
or unfolded gradually. Nay we are not in 
any Sort able to judge, whether it were to 
have been expe^ed, that the Revelation 
Oiould have been committed to Writing; or 
left to be handed down, and confequendy 
corrupted by verbal Tradition, and at length 
funk under it, if Mankind fo pleafed, and 
during fuch Time as they are permitted, 
in the Degree they evidently are, to a£l 
as they will. 

« See Ot: vi. 

But 
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Pa » T But it may be faid, " that a Rsveladoa in 
U. ** fome of the abovemendoncd Cucmnibn- 

X^^sj^ CCS) one, Ibr InAancc, which was not 
** committed to Wrieng, and thus fecured a- 
" gainft Danger of CctfrufXton, would not 
" faave anfwcred in Purpold.'* I a&, what 
Purpofe? It would not have aoAvewd all tfac 
I^rpofes which it has now aniiveted, aad in 
the fame Degree: but U would have answe- 
red otbos, or the lame in difibrent Do^ieoL 
And which of thefe were the Putpo&s of 
God, and b^ fell in with his^ general Oovero^ 
ment, we could not at ati f^e deoermiaed 
beforehand. 

Now fince it has been fliewn, that we have 
no Princi[^ of Reaibn, KXfKm which to juc^ 
beforehand, how it were to be expefted Reve- 
laticm ihould have been left, or what was moft 
fiiitable to the divine JPlan of Govcfnmenta ia 
any of the fcvemenuoned Refpe(% $ it muft 
be quite frivolous to ofcjeA amrwanJs as to 
any of them, againfl its being left in one 
Way, rather than another: For this woidd 
be to object againft Things, upon accdunt ocf 
their b»ng di^rcnt from ^pe<3:ations, which 
have been Aiewn to be without Reafon. And 
thus we fee, that the only Quefiion concern- 
ing the Truth of Chriflianity, i^ whether it 
be a real Revelation j not whether it be at- 
tended 
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tended with every GrcumAance which wcCAh^. 
ftould have looked for: and concerniug the HI. 
Authority of Scripture, whether it be what (•VSJ 
it claims to be; not wheriier it be a Book of 
fiicb^ Sort, and fo promulged, as weak Men 
are apt to fancy, a Book confining a divine 
Revelation ihould. And therefore, neither 
Gbfcurity, nor fecming Inaccuracy of Stile, 
nor Various Readings, nor early Difputes a- 
bout the Audiors of particukr Parts; nor 
any other things of the like Kind, though 
they Had been much more cnnfiderable in De- 
ffl-ce ih'an they aWj could overthrow the Au- 
thority of the Scripture: untefs the Fropheis, 
Apomes, or Our Lord, had promifed, that 
the Book contaning the divine Revelation, 
fhouH be fecure from thofe things. Nor in- 
deed can any Obje£lions overthrow fuch a. 
Kind of Revelation as the Chriftian claims to 
be, iince there are no Objections againfl the 
Morality of it \ but fodi as can (hew, that 
there is no Proof of Miracles wrought ori- 
ginally in Atteftation of it; no Appearancb 
of any thing miraculous in its obtaining in 
the World ; nor any of Prophecy, that is, of 
Events foretold, which human Sagacity could 
not forefcc. If it can be fliewn, that the 
Proof alledged for all thefe, is abfolutely none 
at all, then is Revelation overturned. But 
wefe it allowed, that the Proof of any one 
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Par Tor all of them, is lower than is allowed; 
in. yet, whilft any Proof of them remains, Re- 
C*W velation will ibnd upon much the fame Foot 
it does at prefenl, as to all the Purpofes of Life 
and Prafbce^ and ought to have the like Influ- 
ence upon oar Behaviour. 

From the foregoing Obfervations too, it 
will follow, and uiofe who will thoroug^y 
examine into Revelation, will find it worth 
remarking; that there are feveral Ways of 
arguing, which, though juft with Regard to 
omer Writings, are not applicable to Scrip* 
ture: at leaft not to the prophetick Parts of it. 
We cannot a^ue, for Inftance, that This 
cannot be the Senfe or Intent of fuch a fVif^ 
iage of Scripture ; for if it had, it would 
have been exprefled more plainly, or have been 
reprefented under a more apt Figure or Hie- 
roglyphick : Yet we may juftly argue thus, 
with refpea K> common Books. And the 
Reafon of this Difference is very evident j 
that in Scripture, we are not competent 
Judges, as we are in oimmon Books, how 
plainly it were to have been expeded, what 
is the true Senfe (hould have been expreft, ot 
under how apt an Image figured. The only 
Queftion is, what Appearance there is, that 
'this is the Senfe j aud fcarcx at all, how 
much more dctcrminately or accurately it 
might have been expicft or figured. 

" But 
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Chap, 
" But is it not Self-evident, that internal IH. 
•* Improbabilities of all Kinds, weaken cxter- W^ 
" nal probable Proof? " Doubtlcfs. But to 
what praiSical Purpofe can this be alledged 
here, when it has been proved before ', that 
real internal Improbabilities which rile even 
to moral Certainty, are overcome by the moft 
ordinary Teftimony ; and when it now has 
been made appear, that we fcarce knovv what 
are Improbabilities, aS to the Matter we arc 
here confidering: as u will farther appear 
from what follows, . ' .' 

For though from the. Obfcrvations above 
made,' ^t is manifeft, that <ve are hot irt anjr 
Sort competent Judgfcs, what fuperaatural Jn* 
ftruSion were to have been -expefted; and 
though it is Self-evident, that. the Objeflions 
of an incompetent Judgment muft be frivo- 
lous : Yet it may be proper to go one Step 
farther, and obfervc ; that if Men will be re- 
gardlefa of thefe things, and pretend to judge 
of the Scripture by preconceived ExpeiflatU 
ons^ the Analogy of Nature Oiews beforc- 
ihand not only that it is highly credible they 
may, bat alfo probable that they will, ima- 
gine thty have ftrong Objections agairift it, 
however really unexceptionable: for fo, prior 
to Experience, they i;?ould think they had. 

' P- •<^' „ . rt 

a • sgainn^ 
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pART^g^nft. the Circumftances and Degrees and 
U, ^e whole Manner of That InftruiSion, which 

1/VNJ is aiFordcd by the ordinary Courfc of Nature. 
Were the Inftruftion which God affords to 
brute Creatures by Inftinds and mere Pro- 
penfions, and to Mankind by thefe together 
with Reafon, Matter of probable Proof, and 
not of certain Obfervation ; ic would be ro- 
je£ted as incredible, in many Inflances of it, 
only upon account of the Means by which 
this Inurudlion is given, the feeming Difpro- 
portions, the Liniitations, necellary Conditio 
OQS, and Circumftances of it. For Iiiilance : 
Would it not have been thought highly im- 
probable, that Men {hould have been fo much 
more capable of difcovering, even to Certain- 
ty, the general Laws of Matter, and the 
Magnitudes, Paths and Revolutions of the 
heavenly Bodies; than the Occafions and 
Cures of Diftempers, and many other things, 
in which Human Life feems io miich more 
nearly concerned, than in Aflronomy ? How 
capricious and irregular a Way of Information, 
would it be (aid, is That of Invention^ by 
Means of which. Nature inllru£ts us in Mat- 
ters of Science, and in many things, upon 
which the Af^irs of the World greatly de- 
pend : That a Man ihould, by this Faculty, 
be made acquainted with a Thing in an In- 
fiant, when perhaps he is thinking of fome* 
\vhat elie, which he has in vain \xs.n March- 
ing 
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ing after, it ma^ be^ for Years. S6 HkewifeCHAp. 
the Imperfedlions attending the only Method, III. 
by which Nature enables and directs us to V/VN/ 
communicate our Thoughts to each other, 
are innumerable. Language is, in its very 
Nature, inadequate, ambiguous liable to in- 
finite Abufe, even from Negligence ; and io 
liable to it from Defign, that every Man can 
deceive and betray by it. And, to mention 
but one Inftance more ; that Brates, without 
Reafon, ftiould ad, in many Refpe^s, with 
a Sagacity and Forcfight vaftly greater than 
what Men have in thofe Refpefls, would be 
thought impofliblc. Yet it is certain they do 
aCt with fuch fuperior Forelight : whether it 
be their own indeed, is another Queftion. 
From thefe things it is highly credible be- 
forehand, that upon SuppoStion God ihould 
afibrd Men fome additional Inftru^ion by Re- 
velation, it would be with Circumftanccs, in 
Manners, Degrees and Refpefts, which we 
ihould be apt to &ncy wc had great Objec- 
bons againft the Credibility of. Nor are the 
Ob^e^ons againft the Scripture, oor-againft 
ChriHianity in general, at aU more or greater, 
than the Analc^y of Nature would before- 
hand— —not perhaps give Ground to tyn^fQi ; 
for this Analogy may not be fufHcient, ia 
fome CaJes, to ground an Expedlation upon f 
but no more nor greuer, than Analogy would 
fhew it> beforehand, to be fuppofeable and. 
S 2 credible, 
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Pa r t credible, that there might feem to lie ^aioft 
II. Revelation. 

By appying thefe general Obfervations to 
a particular Objc^on, it wilt be more dif- 
tin£tly fe^n, how they are applicable to others 
of the. like. Kind: and indeed to almoft all 
Oi^edions^gaiflfl Chriftianity, as diftinguiih- 
ed from Obje&ions againll its Evidence. It 
appears; from Scripture, that, as it was not 
unufual in the Apoftolick Age, for Perfoos, 
upn their Converfion to Chriftianity, to be 
endued with miraculous Gifts; fo, fome <^ 
thofe Perlbns exercifed thefe Gifts in a ftrangely 
irregular and diforderly Manner : And this is 
made an Qbjedlion againft their being really 
miraculous. Now the foregoing ObfoTrati- 
ons quitte remove this Objet^ion, how conli- 
derable foever it m&y appear at firft fight. For, 
confider a Perfon endued with any of thefe 
Gifts i for Inftance, That of Tongues: It is 
to be fuppofed, that he had the iamc Power 
over this miraculous Gift, as he would have 
had over 1^ had it been the EHe^ of Habit^ 
tfi Study and Ufe, as it ordinarily is; or the 
lame Power over it, as he had over any other 
natural Endowment. Confeqaently» he would 
ufe it in the fame Manner he did any other; 
either regularly and upon proper Occafions 
only, or irregularly and upon improjocr ones: 
according to his Senfe of Decency, and' his 
Charac- 
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Character of Pradence. Where then is the Chap. 
Objc<3:ion? Why, if this miraculous Power HI. 
was indeed given to the World, to propagate t/V>J 
Chriftianity ai^d attcft the Truth of it, we 
might, it fecms, ■ have cxpefted, that other 
fort<if Perfons ihould have been chofen to be 
invefted with it ; or that thefe ihcFold, at the 
fame Time have been endued with Pra- 
dence ; or that they (hould have been, con- 
tinually, rcftrained and directed in the Excr- 
cife of it : i. ei that God Ihoald have mira- 
culoufly interpofed, if at at all, in a dii&rent 
Manner or lugher Degree. But from the 
Obfervations made above, it is undeniably e- 
Vtdoit, that we are not Judges, in what De- 
grees and Manners, it were to have been ex- 
pe£t<:d, he (hould miraculouHy interpofe; 
uptHi Suppofition of his doing it in fome De- 
gree and Manner. Nor, in tt^ natural Courfe 
of Providence, are fiiperior Gifts of Memo- 
ry, Eloquence, Knowledge, and other Ta- 
lents of great Influence, conferred only on 
Perfons of Prudence and Decency, or fuch as 
ate difpofed to make the propereft Ufe of 
them. Nor is the InftruiSiori and Admoni- 
ition naturally afforded us for the Conduct of 
Life, particularly in our Education, com- 
nionly: ^ven in a Manner the moft fuited to 
recommend it; but often with Orcumflances 
apt to prejudice us ^ainfl: fuch In^diqn. 

Sj One 
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Pa r t One Inight go on to add, that there is a 
JI. great Rcfcmblance between the Light of Na- 
WNJ ture and of Revelation, in feveral other Re- 
fpedb. Praftical Chriftianity, or That Faith 
and Behaviour which renders a Man a 
Chriftian, is a plain and obvious thing; like 
the common Rules of Condud>, with Re- 
ipe£l to our ordinary temporal Afiairs. The 
more diftin^ and particular Knowledge of 
thofe things, the Study of which the ApofUc 
calls ^ing on unto "PerfeStion ^, and of the pro- 
phetic Parts of Revelation, Uke many Parts 
of natural and even civil Knowledge, may 
require very exadt Thought, and car^il Con- 
fideration. The Hindrances too, of patural, 
and of fupernatural Light and Knowledge, 
iiave "been of the fame Kind. And as, it is 
owned, the whole Scheme of Scripture is not 
yet underftood ; fo, if it ever comes to be 
undcrftood, before the Refiitutionof alltbingfi^ 
-and without miraculous Xnterpofitions ; it 
muft be in the fame Way as natural Know- 
ledge is come at : by the Continuance and 
Progrefs of Learning and of Liberty ; and 
by particular Pcrfons attco^ng to, comparing 
and purfuing, Intimations fcattered up and 
' down it, which are overlooked and difregard- 
ed by the Generality of the World. For this 
is the Way, in which aM Improvements ar<t 

f Hcb. vi I, S AAi Ui, 21, 
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made; by thoughtful Mens tracing on oB-Chap. 
fcure HincSf as it woe^ dropped us by Na- III. 
ture accidentally, or which feem to ccnneV/V^ 
into OUT Minds by Chance. Nor is it at all 
incredible, that a Book, which has been fa 
long in the Pcfleflion of Mankind, fhould 
conuun many Truths as yet undlicovered. 
For, all ^e fame Phenomena, and the £ime 
Faculties of Inveftigation, from which fiich 
great Difcoveries in natural Knowledge have 
been made in the pre&nt and laft Age, were 
equally in the Polfcflion of Mankind, feveral 
thouland Years before. And pofTlbly it might 
be intended, that Events, as they come to 
pafs, Aiould open and afcertain the Meaning 
of feveral Parts of Scripture. 

It may be ot^eiSed, that this Analogy h\\& 
in a material Refpeift: for that natural Know.> 
ledge is of little or no Confequence. But I 
have been fpeaking of the general Inftrudlion, 
which Nature does or does not ai&rd us. And 
belides, fome Parts of natural Knowledge, in 
the more common retrained Senfe en the 
Words, are of the grcateft Confequence to 
the Eafe and Convenience of Life. But fup- 
pofe the Analogy did, as it does not, foil m 
this Refpeift; yet it might be abundantly fup- 
plied, from the whole Conftitution and Courle 
of Nature : which (hews, that God does not 
difpenfe his Gifts, according to our Notions 
S4 of 
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pA R T of the AdTantage and Consequence they would 
n. be of to us. And this in general^ with hJs 
Vy'VNJ Method of difpenfing Knowledge in particu- 
lar, would together make out an Analogy full 
to the Point before us. 

But it may be obje£led ftill £irther and more 
generally; " The Scripture rcprefents the 
*' Worul as in a State of Ruin, and Chrifti- . 
*' anity as an Expedient to recover it, to help 
" in thefe Refpe^ where Nature fails: in 
*' particular, to fupply the Deficiencies of 
*' natural Light. Is it credible then, thaj: fo 
** many Ages fliould have been let pafs, be- 
" fore a Matter of fuch a Sort, of fo great and 
" fo general Importance, was made known to 
*' Mankind; and then that it fhould be made 
" known to fo fmall a Part of them f Is it 
" conceiveable, that this Supply Ihould be fo 
" very deficient, fhould have the like Obfcu- 
" rity and Doubtfulnefs, be liable to the like 
'* Perverfions, in ftiort, lie open to' all the 
" like ObjediioDs, as the Light of Nature it- 
*',fclf?''" Without determining .how far 
this in Fa{^ is fo, I anfwer ; It is by no means 
incredible, that it might be fo, if the Light 
of Nature and of Revelation be from the 
fame hand. Men are naturally liable to Dif- 
eafes: for which God, in his good Provi- 
dence, has provided natural Remedies'. But 
Remedies cxifling in Nature, have been uiw 

known 
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known to Mankind for many' Ages: areCHA^* 
known bat to few now : probably many va- m. 
luable ones are not known yet. Great has (>VV 
been and is the Obfcurity and Difficulty, in 
the Natuie a»l Application of theoa. Cur- 
cumftances feem often to make them very 
improper, where they are abfoUitely ncccflary. 
It is after long Labour and Study, .and many 
unfuccelsful Endeavours, that they are brought 
to be as ufeful, as they are; after high Con- 
tempt and absolute Rejedion of the moft 
ufeKil we have; and after Dliputes and 
Doubts, which have feemed to be cndlcfs. V 
The beft Remedies too, when uriikilfully, 
much more if diftioncftly, applied, may pro- 
duce new Difeaies : and with the righteft 
Application, the Succels of theni 13 often 
doubtful. In many Cafes, they are not at 
all effedual : where they are, it is often very 
flowly: and the Application of them, and 
the necel^ry Regimen accompanying it, is, 
not uncommonly, fo difagreeable,, that fome 
will not fubmlt to them; and iatisfy them- 
fclves with the Excufe, that if they would; 
it is ."ot certain, whether it would be fuCceflP 
ful. And many Pcrfons, who labour under 
Pifeafes, for which there are known natural 
Remedies, are not (b hatniy as to be alwajrs, 
if ever, in the Way of them. In a Word, 
the Remedies which Nature has provided for 
Difeafe^ are nisither certain, perfed, nor um- 
ver£il. 
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Pa h, Tver&L And indeed the fame Principles of 
II. ai^uing, which would lead us to conclude, 

(/VNJtliat they muft be fo, would lead us Hkewife 
to conclade, that tho-e could be no Occafion 
for them; i. e. that there could be no Dlfeafes 
at all. And therefore, our Experience that 
there are Dileafes, fhews, that it is credible 
beforehand, upon Suppofition Nature has 
provided Remedies for them, that thele Re« 
medies may be, as by Experience we find 
they are, not certain, nor perfect, nor uni- 
ver£il} becaufe it fliews, that the Principles 
upon which we Ibould expeA the contrary, 
areMacious. 

And now, what is the juft Confequcnce 
from all thefe things? Not that Reafon is no 
Judge of what is offered to us as being of 
divine Revelation. For, this would be to in- 
fer, that we are unable to judge of any thing, 
becaufe we are unable to judge of all things. 
Reafon can,, and it ought to judge, not only 
of the Meaning, but alfo of the Morality and 
the Evidence, of Revelation. Firji, It is 
the Province of Reafon to judge of the Mo- 
rality of the Scripture } /, f. not whether it 
contains Things different from what we fhould 
have expeded, from a wife, juft and good 
Beingi for Objedbns fiom hence have been 
now obviated : but whether it contains things 
plainly contradi^ry to Wifdom, Juftico or 
Goodnefg j 
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Goodnefsj to what the Light of NatureCsAP. 
teaches us of God. And I know nothing of jQL 
this Sort ol^eded ag^nft Scripture, excepting4^>^ 
fuch Ot^c^ons as are formed upon Suppofi- 
tions, which would equally conclude, thiat the 
Conftittttion of Nature is contradiftory to 
Wifdom, Juftice or Goodneis; which moft 
certainly it is not. Indeed there are fome 
particubr Precepts in Scripture, given to par- 
ticular Perfons, requiring A£tioDS, which 
would be immoral and vidous, were it not 
for fuch Pre(xpts. But it is eaiy to fee, that 
all the{e are of fuch a Kind, as that the Pre- 
cept changes the whole Nature of the Caie 
and of the Adion; and both conftitntes, and 
/hews That not to be unjuft or immoral, 
which, prior to the Precept, muft have ap- 
peared and really have been lb; which may 
well be, fince none of thefe Precepts are 
contrary to immutable Morality. If it were 
commanded, to cultivate the Principles, and 
a£t from the Spirit, of Treachery, Ingrati- 
tude, Cruelty } the Command would not al- 
ter the Nature of the Cafe or of the Adim, 
in any of thefe Inftances. But it is quite o- 
therwife in Precepts, which require only the 
doing an external Adlon: for Inftance, taking 
away the Property or Life of any. For Men 
have no Right to either Life or Property, but 
what arifes folely fi-om the Gram of God : 
When this Grant is revoked, they ceafc to 
J havp 
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Fa r rhave any Right at all, in either: And when 
II. this Revocation is made known, as furely it is 
W/*^V poflible it may be, it muft ceafe to be onjuft 
to deprive them of either. And though a 
Courfe of external Adls, which without Com- 
mand would be immoral, muft make an im- 
moral Habit i yet a few detached Commands 
have no fuch natural Tendency. I thought 
propel to lay thus much of the few Scripture 
Precepts, which require, not vicious A£uons, 
but A-Qaam which would have been vldous 
bad it not been i(x fuch Precepts j becaufe 
th^ are iometimes weakly urged as immo- 
lal, and great Weight is laid upon Ot^di- 
pos drawn from them. But to me there 
jeems no Difficulty at all in thefe Precept^ 
but what arifes from their being O&nces : i. e. 
from their being liable to be perverted, as in- 
deed they are, by wicked defigning Men, to 
fervc the moft horrid Purpofes; and perhaps, 
to miflead the weak and cnthufiaiHck. And 
Otjoflions from this Head, are not Ot^eo* 
tions ag^ft Revelation; but againft the 
whole Notion of Reli^on, as a Trial i and 
againfl: the general Conftitution of Nature. 
Secondly, Reafon is able to judge, and muft, 
of the Evidence of Revelaticxi, and of the 
Ol^eftions urged againft That Evidence: 
Avhich Aiall ha the Suited of a following 
Chapter K 

^ Ch. wi. . 

But 
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But the Confequence of the forgoing Ob- Chap. 
fervations is, that the Q^eftion, upon which III. 
the Truth of Chriftianity depends, is fcarce tXVNJ 
at all, what Objections there are againftits 
Scheme, fince there are none againft the 
Morality of it i but what ObjeSlioni there are 
*gainji its Evidence: or, what Proof there 
remains of it after due Allowances made for 
the Ol^0iom againjl that Proof: Becaufe it 
has b«n ihewn that the ObjeStons againfi 
Chrijiiottity, as dijiir^uijhed from Obje^ions 
i^atr^ its Evidence^ are frivolous. For furely 
very littk . Weight, if any at all, is to be laid 
upon a way of arguing and objedling, which, 
when applied to the general Conflitudon of 
Nature, Experience £hows not to be condu- 
five: and fuch, I think, is the Whole way 
of objecting treated of throughout this Chap- 
ter. It is refolveable into Principles, and goes 
upon Suppofidons, which miilead us to tmnk, 
that the Author of Nature would not a<%, as 
we experience He does; or would ai^ in fuch 
and fuch Cafes, as we experience he does 
not in like Cafes. But the Uoreafonablenefs 
of this Way of objefting, will appear yet 
more evidently from hence, that the chief 
things thus objected againft, are juftiiied, as 
Ihall be £trther {hown \ by diftind, parucu- 

' Ch. ir. latter part. And r, ri. 

lar. 
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PARTlar, and lull Analo^es, in the Conititutlon 
H. and Courfe of Nature. 

But it is to be remembred, that, as irvfo* 
lous as Ot^e^ons of the foregoing Sort a- 
^nft Revelatbn are, yet» when a fucked 
KcvelatioQ is more confident with itfel^ and 
has a more general and uniform Tendency to 
promote Virtue, than, all Grcumftances con- 
fidered, could have been expected from En- 
thuliafm and political Views ; this is a pre- 
fumptive Proc^ of its not proceedii^ from 
Them, and fo of its Truth : becaufe we are 
competent Judges, what might have been 
exposal from Enthufiafm and political Views. 



CHAP, 
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C H A P- IV. 

Of Cbrifiianity-i confidered as a 
Scheme or Confiitutimy .imperf&Sily 
: cemprebended* • 

IT hath been now fliewn*that ^* Ana-p 
Jogy of Nature, renders it Wgly credi- jy 
ble beforehand, that fuppofing a Rcvelation^-^-^ 
to be made, it muft con^n many things 
very different from what we fhould have ex- 
pected, and fuch as appear open to great Ob- 
jeftions: And that this Obferv4tion, in good 
meafure, takes off the Force of thofe Objec- 
tions, or rather precludes them. But it may 
be alledged, that this is a very partial Anfwer 
to fuch Ot^eiaions, or a very unlatisfeftory 
Way of obviating them : becaufe it doth not 
(hew at all, that the Things ot^e^ed againfl 
can be wife juft, and good} much lefs, that 
it is credible they are fo. It will therefore be 
proper to (hew this diftinftlyj by applying 
to thefe Ol^edions againfl: the Wifdom, Jut 
tice and Goodneft of Chriflianity, the Anfwer 
above '' ^ven to the like Objedions againft 
■ the Conftitutioa of Nature: before we con- 

■ in the foT^ing Chapter. 

^ Pvt-I. Ch.Tu: To wliicliTilui all along relen. ~ 

fidcr 
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Pa R T fider the particular Aoalogles in the latter, to 
II. the particular things objedted againft in the 
t/VN) former. Now that which afibrds a-fofikicnt 
Anfwer to -Objeftions againft the Wiiawn, 
Jullice and Goodnefs of the Conftitution of 
Nature, is its being a Conftitution, a , Syftem 
<x Sqbeme,- imperfe£tly comprehended ; a 
Scheme, in which Means tu-e made ufe of 
to accompUih Ends ; and which is carried on 
by general Laws. For &om thefe thiags It 
lus been proved, not only to be pofiible, but 
alio ta be credible, that thofe things which 
are ot^i^ed againft, may be confiilent with 
Wifdom, jufticc and Goodnefs; nay, may 
be iaftances of them: and even that tbte 
Conftitution and Government of Nature may 
be pcrfeA in the higheft pofHble Degree, a 
Ctuiftianity then be a Scheme, and of the 
like Kind} it is evtderu; the like Obje^ons 
againft it, muft adput of the like Anfwer. 
And 

I. Ou-iftianity is a Scheme, quite beyond 
pur CompfFcbenfioa, The moral Govonment 
^ God is exercised, by gradually ooncto^ng 
things £9 in ^e CourTe c^ his Providence, thac 
every one, at length and upon the : whde, 
fliall receive acco^ing to his Defers ; and 
neither Fraud npr Violenoe, but Truth and 
Right, ftiall finally prevail. Chriftianity is a 
particular Scheme under this general Flan of 
a Providence, 
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Providence^ and a Part of it, conducive tc> CriAp. 
its Completion, with rCgafd ■ to Mankind : IV. 
conlifting itfelf alfo of various Parts, and at/VVJ 

myfterious Oeconomy, which has been car- 
rying oft from the Time the World came in- 
to its prefent wretched State, and is iiill car- 
rying on, for its Recovery, by a divine Per^ 
fon, the Meffiah j who is to gather together 
. in one^ the children of. God, that are fcattered 
ahroaii'', and cftablifh an everlajiing King- 
dom^ •wherein dmelUth Righteotijnefs*. And 
in order to it j after Various Manifeftatibns .of 
thin^ relating to this gteait and generil 
Scheme of Providence, through a Succellioft 
of many Ages: (For the Spirit of Chrijl 
lebicb 'was in the Prophets, tejiijied beforehand 
bis fiijeririgs, and the glffry thai Jhouldfolloiv : 
'Onto whom it -was revealed, that ndt ufiio 
tbemjehes^ but unto us they did minijler the 
things •which are now reported unto us by theik 
that have preached the Go/pel; which things 
the Angels dejire to look into • ; )—— after va- 
tiousDi^nfetiOns, looking forward, and pre'- 
faratory, to this final Salva:tton : in thi fuli- 
nejs of time, when infinite Wifdom thought 

fit i He, being in the form of God^ -made 

bimjeff of no reputation, , and took upon hi^ 
fbaform of a Servant, and was made in fh'e 
Ukenefs- of men : And being found in fafbioh 

« Joh. xi, 51. * 2 Per. lii. 13. 

■ I Pet. i. II, 13. 
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Pa r t ^j 1 tnan^ he bumbUd himfelf, and iwapte oie- 
II. dient to deatby even the death of the crofs : 
C/^VNl Wherefore God alfo hath highly exalted himi 
and. given him a name which ii above every 
name : Ihat at the name of "Jefits every knee 
Jhould. bowy of things in heaven^ and things in 
the earthy and things under the earth j -Sttd 
that every tongue Jhould confeji^ that Jejits 
Chrijl is lard, to the glory of God the Fa^ 
ther '. . Parts Ukewife of this Oeconomy, are 
the miraculous Miffion of the Holy Ghoft, 
and His ordinary Affiftances given to good 
Men :. the inviCble Government, which 
Chriil at prefent exercifes over his Church : 
That which he himfelf refers to in thefe 
words, < In my Father's houfe are many Man-* 

fims 1 go to prepare a place for you : and 

his future Return to judge the World in Rigbr 
Iteoufnefs, and complcatly re-eftabUfh the Kingi- 
dom.cf God. For the Father Judgeth «? 
Man ; but hath committed all Judgment unttf 
the Son : That all Men Jhould honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father K AU power 
is given unto him in heaven and in earth K 
And he muji reign, till he bath .put all enemief 
under his feet. "Then cometh the end, when he 
pall have delivered up the kingdom- to God, ' 
even the Father ; when bejhall have put down 
all rule, and all authority and power. Jind 
'Pha.iJ. tjoh.iiv.2. 

^ Joh, V. 2Zt 23. \ Maith. zxriii. 18. 

when. 
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mhen all tbingi Jhall be fubdued tmto bim, thenCuw^ 
Jhalltbe Son aljb bimjelf be JubjeB unto htm IV. 
that put all things under him, that God may tyVNJ- 
he all in allK Now little, jfurely, need be 
laid to fliew, that this Syflem, or Scheme of 
thiqgs, is but imperfeiftly comprehended by 
us. The Scripture exprcfsly aflcrts it to be 
fo. And indeed onq cannot read a Paflage re- 
lating to this great Myftery ef Godtinefs ', but 
what immediately runs up into fomething 
which fhews us our Ignorance in it j as every 
thing in Nature ihews us our Ignorance in the 
Conftitution of Nature. And whoever will 
fcrioafly confider That Part of the , Chriftian 
Scheme, which is revealed in Scripture, will 
find fQ much more unrevealed, as will con- 
vince him, that, to all the Purpofcs of judg- 
ing and objefting, we know as little of it, as 
of the Conftitution of Nature. Our Igno- 
rance; therefore, is as much an Anfwer to. 
our Pl^e<Sions againft the Perfedlion of one, 
a^ a^nft the Perfeftion of the other ". 

. II. It is obvious too, that in the Chriftian 
Difpenfation, as much as in the natural 
Scheme of things. Means are made ufe of 
toapcomplith Ends. And the Obfervation of 
^his furnifhes us with the . fame Anfwer, to. 
Objections againft the Perfe<Sion of Cfariftia- 

* I Cor. XV. ' I Tim iii i6. " p. i3i, 4c-. 

T 2 nity. 
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pARxnity, as to Objcflions of the like Kind, a- 
II. gainft the Conltilution of Nature. It fliews 

t^VXJtlic Credibility, that the things objeaed a- 
winft, how foolijh " foever they appear to 
Men, may be the very beft Means of accom- 
plishing the very beft Ends. And their ap- 
pearing FiM/^ne/i is no Prefumption againft 
this, in a Scheme To greatly beyond our Com-- 
preheniion ". 

HI. The Credibility, that thechriftian Dif- 
penfation may have been, all along, cap-ied 
on by general Laws ', no lefs than the-Courfe 
of Nature, may require to be more-dlftin^y 
made out. Confider then, upon what Ground 
it is we fay, that the whole common Courfe 
of Nature is carried on according to general 
foreordained Laws. We know indeed fcve- 
ral of the general Laws of Matter : and a 
great Part of the natural Behaviour of living 
Agents, is reducible to general Laws. But we 
know in a manner nothing, by what Laws, 
Storms and Tempefts, Earthquakes, Famine, 
Peftilence, become the Inftriiments of De- 
ftradlion to Mankind. And the Laws, by 
which Pcrfons born into the World at fuch a 
Time and Place, are of fuch Capacities, Ge- 
nius's, Tempers j the Laws, by which 
Thoughts come into our Mind, in a multi- 

■ 1 Cor. i. ■ p. 187, 188. pp. 189, 190. 

tude 
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tude (^ Cafes; and by which innumerable Chap^ 
things happen, of the gieateft Influence upon IV. 
the Af^rs and State of the World; tneleL.rv%; 
Laws aw fo wholly unknown to us, that we 
call the Events which come to pafs by thenij 
accidental : though all reafonable Men know 
certainly, that there cannot, in Reality, ht 
any fuch thing as Chance j and conclude, that 
the things which have this Appearance are the 
Refult of general Laws, and may be reduced 
into them. It is then but an exceeding little 
Way, and in but a very few Refpeds, that 
we can trace up the natural Courfe of things 
before us, to general Laws. And it is only 
from Analogy, that we conclude the Whole 
of it to be capable of being reduced into 
them : only from our feeing, that Part is fo. 
It is from our finding, that the Courfe of 
Nature,^ in fomc Refpedts and fo far, goes on 
by general Laws, that we conclude this of the 
reft And if That be a juft Ground for fuch 
a Conclufion, it is a juft Ground alfo, if not 
to conclude, yet to apprehend, to render it 
fuppofeable and credible, which is fufficient 
for anfwering Objeflions, that God's miracu- 
lous Interpofidons may have been, all along 
in like manner, by general Laws of Wifdom. 
Thus, that miraculous Powers fhould be ex- 
erted, at fuch Times, upon fuch Occafions, 
in fuch Degrees and Manners, and with re- 
T 3 gard 
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Part gard to fcch Perfons, rather than Others; 
11, that the Affairs of the World, being permit- 

V'VVted to go on in their natural Oourfe fo far, 
fhould, juft at fuch a Point, have a new Di- 
reftion given them by miraculous Interpofiti- 
onsj that thefe InterpoGtions (hould be exadt- 
ly in fuch Degrees and RffpeiSs only ; all ihjs 
may have been by general Laws. Thefe 
Laws are unknown indeed to us: but no 
more unknown, than the Laws from whence 
it is, that Some die as foon as they are born, 
and Others live to extream Old-age; that One 
Man is fo fuperior to Another in Underftand- 
ing; with innumerable more things, which, 
as was before obferved, we cannot reduce to 
any Laws or Rules at all, though it is taken 
for granted, they are as much reducible to 
general ones, as Gravitation. Now, if the 
revealed Difpenfations of Providence, and 
miraculovis Interpofitions, be by general Laws, 
as well as God's ordinary Government in the 
Courfe of Nature, made known by Reafon 
and Experience ; there is no more Reafon to 
expedt, that every Exigence, as it arifes, 
ihould be provided for by thefe general Laws 
of miraculous Interpofitions, than that every 
Exigence in Nature fhouldj by the general 
Laws of Nature. Yet there might be wife 
and good Reafons, that miraculous Imerpofi- 
-trons ih'oiild be by general Laws : and that 
'- . ■ ' thefe 
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thefe Laws fliould not be broken in upon, or Chap. 
deviated from, by other Miracles. IV. 

Upon the whole then : The Appearance of 
Deficiencies and Irregularities in Nature, is 
owing to its being a Scheme but in part made 
known, and of fuch a certain particular Kind 
in other Rcipefts. Now we fee no more 
Reafon, why the Frame and Courfe of Na- 
ture fhould be fuch a Scheme, than why 
Chriftianity Should. And that the former 
is fuch a Scheme, renders it credible, that the 
latter, upon Suppofition of its Tmth, maybe 
fo too. And as it Is manifeft, that Chriftia- 
nity is a Scheme revealed but in part, and a 
Scheme in which Means are made ufe of to 
accomplifti Ends ; like to That of Nature : 
So the Credibility, that it may have been all 
along carried on by general Laws, no lefs 
than theCourfc of Nature, has b«n diftindt- 
ly proved. And fi'om all this it is beforehand 
credible that there might, I think probable 
that there would, be the like Appearance of 
Deficiencies and Irregularities in Chriftianity, 
as in Nature : /. e. that Chriftianity would 
be liable to the like Objeftions, as the Frame 
of Nature. And thefe Objeftions are anfwer- 
ed by thcfe Obfervations concerning Chriftia- 
nity; as the like Objeflions againft the 
Frame of Nature, arc anfwered by the 
T4 like 
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Part like Obfcrvations concerning the Frame of 
II. Nature. 

TH E Objeaions againft Chriftianity, 
confidered as a Matter of Faft \ ha- 
ving, in general, been obviated in the prece- 
ding Chapter } and the fame, confidered as 
made againfl the Wifdom and Goodnefs of 
it, having been obviated in this: the next 
thing, according to the Method propofed, is 
to fliew, that the principal Objeftions, in 
particular, againft Chriftianity, may be an- 
fwered, by particular and full Analogies in 
Nature. And as one of them is made a- 
gainft the whole Scheme of it together, as 
juft now defcribed, I chufe to confider it 
h«re, rather th^ii in a diftind Chapter by it- 
felf. The thing objeiSed againft this Scheme 
of the Gofpel, is, *' that U feems to fup- 
" pofc, God was reduced to the Neceffity of 
**.a long Scries, of ii>tcicate Means, in order 
" to accomplifti his Ends, the Recovery and 
" Salvation of the World : In like Sort a$ 
" Men, for Want of Underftandii^ or Pow- 
" er, not being able to come at their Ends 
" direflly, arc forced to go round-about 
" Ways, and make ufe of many perplcct 
*' Contrivaopes to, axrjvq ^ thetn. " Now 

every 
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every thing which we fee, fliews the Folly Chap. 
of This, confidered as an Objection againft ]V. 
the Truth of Chriftianity. Fot, according ^/v^ 
to our Manner of Conception, God makes 
ufe of Variety of Means, what we often 
think tedious ones, in the natural Courfe of 
Providence, for the Accomplifhment of all 
his Ends. Indeed it is certain, there is ibme- 
what in this Matter quite beyond our Com- 
preheniion : But the Myftery is as great in 
Nature, as in Chriftianity. We know what, 
we ouifelves aim at, as final Ends: and 
what Courfes we take, merely as Means con- 
ducing to thofe Ends. But we are greatly 
igocffant, how £u: things are confidered by 
the Author of Nature, under the fingle No- 
tion of Means and Ends ; fo as that it may 
be iaid. This is merely an End, and That 
merely Mealis, in His Regard. And whe- 
ther there be not fome peculiar Abfurdity in 
our very Manner of Conception, concerning 
this Matter, fomewhat contradidory arifing 
from our extreamly imperfca Views of things, 
it is impofiible to fay. However, thus much 
ifi manifeft, that the whole natural World 
and Government of it is a Scheme or Syf- 
tem i not a fixt, but a progreflive one : a 
Scheme, in which the Operation of various 
Means takes up a great Length of Time, be- 
fine the Ends they tend to can he attained. 
The 
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Pa r TThe Change of Scalbns, the Ripening of the 
II. Fruits of the Earth, the very Hiftory of a 

t/VNJ Flower, is an Inflance of this : And fo is 
human Life. Thus vegetable Bodies, and 
thofe of Animals, thoagh po6ibly formed at - 
once, yet grow up by Degrees to a mature 
State. And thus rational Agents, who ani- 
mate thefe latter Bodies, are naturally dired- 
ed to form, each his own Manners and Cha- 
rafter, by the gradual gaining, of Knowledge 
and Experience, and by a long Courfe of 
Action. Our Exiftence is not only iuccrf- 
five, as it muft be of Neceffity ; biit one 
State of our Life and Being, is appointed by 
God, to be a Preparation for Another j and 
That, to be the Means of attaining, to Ano- 
ther fucceeding one: Infancy to Childhood, 
Childhood to Youth; Youth to mature 
Age. Men are impatient, and for preci- 
pitating things : but the Author of Nature 
appears deliberate throughout his Operations } 
accomplifhing his natural Ends, by flow 
fucceffive Steps. And there is a Plan of 
things befcfl%hand laid out, which, from the 
Nature of it, requires rarious Syflems of 
Means, as well as Length of Time, in or- 
der to the carrying on its feveral I^arts into 
Execution. Thus, in the daily Courfe of 
natural Providence, God operates in the veiy 
fame Manner, as in the Difpenfatton of 
Chriflia- 
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Chriftianity: making one thing fubfervientCHAP. 
to another ; This, to fomewhat farther ; and IV. 
ib on, through a progreffive Series of Means, V/W 
which extend, both backward and forward, 
beyond our utmoft View. Of this Manner 
of Operation, every thing we fee in the Courfe 
of Nature, is as much an Inftance, as any 
Part of the chriftian Difpen&tion. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the particular Syflem ofCbrifiia- 
nity ; the Appointment of a Me- 
diatofi and the Redemption of the 
World by him, . 

pART'~piHERE is not, I think, any thing 
n. ^ relating to Chriftianity, which has 

t^'VVbeen more objeiSed againfi, than the Media- 
tion of Chrift, in fome ot other of its^ Parts. 
Yet, upon thorough Confideradon, there* feems 
nothing le& jufUy liable to it. For, 

I. The whole Analogy of Nature removes 
all imaged Prefumption againft the general 
Notion of a Mediator between God and Man '. 
For we find all living Oeatures are brought 
into the World, and their Life in In^cy is 
preferved, by the Inftrumentality of Others : 
And every Satis^dHon of it, fome way or 
other, is bellowed by the like Means. So 
that Uie vifible Government, which God ex- 
crcifes over the World, is by the Inftrumen- 
tality and Mediation of Others. And how 
far his invifible Government be or be not fo, 

• I Tun. ii. $. 
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it is impofSbte to dafiermiae at aH> by Reafon. Chap. 
And the Suppofition, that Part of it is fo, V. 
aroeara, to fey the teaft, altogether as credi- (•VXi 
ble» as the contrary. There is then no Sort 
of Ot:^e^on, from the Light of Nature, a- 
gaittft die graerai Notion of a Mediator be- 
tween God and Man^ confiderod as a Doc- 
trine of Chriftianity, or as an Appointment 
in this Difpenfetion : fince we find by Expe- 
rience, that God does appoint Mediator, to 
be the Ihfirumentfi of Good and' Evil to us; 
the Inftruments of his Jiiilice add his Mecc^, 
And tJie-Obje^^ion here referred to is ui^, 
not againfl^^ Mediation in That high, eoiinent 
and peculiflf Senfe, in which Diriil is ouc Me- 
diator ; bat ahfblutely againil ths whole No- 
tiian itfetf of a Mediator at all. " 

n. As- we miift fuppofe, that the World Is 
linderthe proper moral Government of God, 
or in a State of Religion^ before we can enter 
into Confideration of the revealed Dodrine, 
concerning the Redemption of it by Chrift j 
fb that Suppo0tion is here to be diAtn£tly 
taken Notice of Now thedivine moral G(>- 
Ternment which Rdigion. teaches U9, implies, 
that the Confequence of Vice ftiall be Mifery, 
in fome ftiture State, "by ' the righteous Judg- 
ment of God. ' That fticb confajuent Pii- 
niftiment' fhall take Effeft by his Appoint- 
ment, \s nfcceOarily impliedi But, a^ it is nor 
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Pa r t in any fort to be fuppofed, that- tve are madp 
IT. acquainted with all the Ends or Reaibns, for 

L^Wwluchitis fit jfitture Punifhments ihould be 
tnfU^d, or why God has appointed, fuch 
and. £idi confetjutinl Mifery'lhould fdlow, 
Vice; and as we are altogether io the dark, 
how or in what Manner it ihall foUow, by, 
vhat immediate Occafions, or by the Inftru- 
mentality of what Meatus; there is no Ab- 
iiirdity in fuppofing, it may follow in a Way. 
aniaogous to That, in wluch many MIferies 
foUow fuch and fiu^ Courfes of A^n at pre- 
ftnti Poverty, Sckne^ lo&myj untimely 
X)aMh by Dif«a&G, Death from the Hands of 
cirfljuftice. TliCTe is no Abfnrdity in fup- 
pofing future Punjihment may follow Wick- 
ednefs of Courfe, as we fpeak, or in the Way 
of natural Confequence from God's original 
Cotnftitution of ttic World; basa. the Karare 
He has given us, and from the Condition in, 
which he places us : Or in a like Manner, as. 
^ Perfon ralhly trifling upon a Precipice, in 
the Way of natural Confequence, falls down;, 
in the way of natural Confequence, brealu 
his Limbs, luppofe; in the Vf^y of natural 
Confequence of this, without Help, perifhes^ 

Some good Men may perhaps lie o&nded, 
with hearing it fpolsen of as a fuppofeable 
thing, that the- future Punishments of Wick- 
f^fiels may be in the way of natural Confe- 
quence: 
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quence: as if this were taking the Execution Chap. 
of Jultioe OM of the Hands of Godj and V. 
giving it, to Nature. But they ftiould re-t-/"V>J 
member, that \f^n things come to pais ac- 
cording to the Courfe of Nature, this does 
not hinder them &om being His Doing, who 
is the:God of Nature: And that the Scrip- 
ture aioibes thofe~ Punilhments to divine 
Juftice, which are known to be natural ; and 
which muft be called ib, when difUnguifhed 
from fuch as are miracolou;. But after all, 
this Suppofition,. or rather this Way of fpeak- 
ing, is here made ufe of only t^ way of U- 
lulbatioD of the Sab^eft before us. For iince 
it mnft be admitted^ that the future Punifli- 
ment of Wlckedne^ is not a Matter of arbi- 
trary Appointment, but of Reafon, Equity 
and Juftice \ it comes, ibr ought I fee, to the 
fame thing, whether it is fuppofed to be in- 
flifted in a Way analogous to That, in which 
the temporal Punifliments of Vice and Folly 
are ioflidled, or in any other Way. And 
though, there were a Dii^rcnce, it is allowa- 
ble, in .the prefent Cafe, -to make this Sup- 
poQticm, plainly not an incredible one ; that 
future Punifhment.may follow Wickednefs in 
the way of natural Confequence, or according 
to fome general Laws of Government already 
cftabli(h«l in the Univerfe. 

■ ■ -A III. Upon 
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Pa R T III. Upon this Suppofition, or eren witb- 
U. out it, we may cd)ierve fomewhat, much to 

l/VSJ the prefent Porpt^, in the Conftitation of 
Nature or AppoiDtmeots of ProTidence: the 
Provifion which is made, that alt the bod nar* 
tural Confequences of I\^s Aftions^ -flkoukt 
notalwajrs aftoaUy follow; or that fiich bad 
Confequences, as, according ta the fettled 
Courfe o£ things, would inevitably hare fiif^ 
lowed if not prevented, fhould ia certain 
IDcgrees, be prevented. Wo ate apt prdtunp- 
tuoully to inline, that the World migm 
hav« been & cemftttated, as that there would 
not liave been any fiich Thing as Mi&ry or 
Evil. On the contrary we fii^ the AuUior of 
Nature permits it : But then be has provided 
Reliefs, and, in many Cafes, perfe£k Reme- 
dies for it, after fome Pains and Difficultiea: 
Relief and Remedies even for That Evil, 
which is the Fruit of chit own ]Vfi&onduA ; 
and which, in the Courfe of Nature, woald 
have continued, and ended in our Deftrudion, 
but for fuch Remedies. And this is an In- 
ftance both of Severity and Indulgence, in 
the CtHiititadon of Nature. Thus dl the bad 
Confet^nEes, now mentioned, of a Man's 
trifling upon a Precipice, might be prevented. 
And though all were not, yet fome of them 
might, by proper Jnterpofition, if not re- 
jefled: by Another's coming to the ralh 
2 M^'s 
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Man's Relief, with his own laying hold onCn ap« 
that Relief, in fuch Sort as the Cafe required. V* 
Pcrfons may do a great deal thcmfelves to*WV 
wards preventing the bad Confequftnces of 
their Follies : and more may be done by 
themlelves, together with the Affiftance of 
others their Fellow creatures 3 which Afliflance 
Nature requires and prompts us to. This is 
the general Conftitution of the World. Now 
fuppofe it had been fo conftituted, that after 
fuch Actions were done, as were forefeen na- 
turally to draw after them Mifery to the Do- 
er, it ihould have been no more in human 
Power to have prevented That naturally con • 
Sequent Mifery, in any Inftance, than it is, 
in all } no one can fay, whether fuch a mor^ 
fevere Conftitution of things might not yeC 
.have been really good. But, that#n the con- 
trary, Provifion is made by Nature, that we 
may and do, to fo great Degree, prevent the 
bad natural Eflfc<Ss of our Follies; this may 
be called Mercy or CompaiTion in the original 
Conftitution of the World: Companion, as 
diftinguiftied from Goodnefs in general. And, 
the whole known Conftitution and Courfe of 
diings affording us Inftanccs of fuch Compaf- 
fion, it would be according to the Analogy of 
Nature, to hope, that, however ruinous the 
natural Confequences of Vice might be, from. 
Ae general Laws of God's Government over 
the Univerfe j yet Provifion might be made, 
U ppflibly 
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P A K T poffiUy migfat have been originally made, for 
II. preventing thole ruinous Coofequences from 
t/W inevitably lowing: at leaft from following 
univcriaUy, and in all Caies. 

Many, I am fenlible, vill wondo- at find- 
ii^ this made a QueftipD, or ipolcen of as i» 
any Degree doubtful. The Geocrali^ of 
Manlund are fo far itom havifig that awiiil 
Senfe of things, which the pce&nt State of 
Vice and Mifery and Darkneis £i%ms to make 
but reafoiu^lc, that they have iearce any A|>- 
prehenlioD ot Thought at all about this M^ 
ter, anyway: and fome lerious Perfons may 
have fpoken unadvKedfy concerning it But let 
us obferve, what we expoience to be, and 
what, from the very Conftitution of Nature^ 
cannot but ^, the Confequences of irregular 
and difordeny Behaviour ; even of fuch I^ihf 
nefs, Wilfulnefs, Neglcdts, as we fcarce call 
vicious. Now it is natural to apprehoid, that 
the bad Confequences of Irregularity will, bo 
greater, in Proportion as the Irregularity is iOu 
And there is no Compari£)n between thefe Itx 
rc^larities, and the greater Instances of Vice, 
^ or a dilTolute profligate Difregard to all Reli-* 
g^n i if there be any thing at all in Religion. 
For confider what it is fw Creatures, raocai 
Agents, prefumptuoufly to introduce that 
Confufion and Mifery into die Kingdom of 
God, which Maniuiid have ip Fad introf 
ducedj 
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ducedj to hlafpheme the Sovereign Lord of Chap; 
all } to contemn his Auth(vity } to be injuri- V. 
ous, tp the Degree they are, to their Fellow- U'YV 
Creatures, the Creatures of God. Add tba:t 
the Effefls of Vice in the prelent Worlds 
«re often extream Mifery, irretrievable Ruin, 
9^d even Death. And upon putting all this 
together, it will appear, that as no ' one can 
lay, in what Degree fatal, the unprcvented 
f^nfequences of Vice may be, according to 
the general Rule of' divine Government } fo 
it is by.no means intuitively certain, how £if 
thefe Confequences could pofTibly, in the Na? 
lurc of the thing, be prevented, confidently 
with the eternal Rule of Right, or with 
what is, in Fa£t, the moral Conflitution of 
Nature. However, there would be brgp 
Ground to hope, that the univerfal Govern- 
ment was not fo feverely fh-idt, but that there 
jvas room for Pardon, or for having thofe p^ 
jial Confequences prevented. Yet, 

IV. There fecms no Probability, that any 
thing we could do, would alone and of itfelf 
prevent them : prevent their following, or be- 
ing inflided. But one would think, at leaf^» 
it were impofTible, that the contrary Ihould 
be thought certain. For we are not acquaint- 
ed with the whole of the Cafe. We are not 
informed of all the Reafons, which render 
it fit that future Punilhments fhould be in- 
U 2 fliared: 
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pARTfliSed: and therefore cannot know, whether 
II. any thing we could do, would make fuch an 
WVS^ Alteration, as to render it fit that they (hould 
be remitted. We do not know, what the 
whole natural or appointed Confequences of 
Vice arc j nor in wnat Way they would fol- 
low, if not prevented : and therefore can in 
no Sort fay, whether we could do any thing, 
which would be fuificient to prevent them. 
Onr Ignorance being thus manifeft, let us re- 
colled the Analogy of Nature or Providence. 
For, though this may be but a flight Ground 
to raife a pofitive Opinion upon, in this Mat- 
ter } yet it is fufGcient to anfwer a mere arbi- 
trary Ailertion, without any kind of Evidence, 
urged by way of Objoi^on againft a Doc- 
trine, the Proof of which is not ReaTon, but 
Revelation. Confider then : People ruin 
their Fortunes by Extravagance ; they bring 
Difeafcs upon themfelvcs by Exccfs -, they in- 
cur the Penalties of civil Laws, and furely 
avil Government is natural : Will Sorrow for 
thefe Follies pift, and bdiaving well for the 
future, alone and of iifelf, prevent the na- 
tural Confequences of ihem ? On the con- 
trary, Mens natural Abilities of helping them- 
fclves are often impaired : Or if not, yet they 
are forced to be beholden to the Affiilance of 
Others, upon feveral Accounts, and in diile- 
rent Ways: Affiftance which they would 
have had no Occafion for, had it not been 
a for 
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for their Mifconduft ; but which, in the diC-CHAf'. 
advantageous Condition they have reduced V. 
themfelves to, is abfolutely ncceflary to theirt/V^ 
Recovery, and Retrieving their Afiairs. Now 
iince this is our Cafe, confidering ourfelves 
merely as Inhabitants of this World, and as 
having a temporal Intereft here, under the na- 
tural Government of God, which however 
has a great deal moral in it : Why is it not 
fuppoieable, that this may be our Cafe alfo, ia 
our more important Capacity, as under His 
perfcft moral Government, and having a more 
general and future Intereft depending? If we 
have mifbehaved in this higher Capacity, and 
rendered ourfelves obnoxious to the fumre Pu- 
niftiment, which God has annext to Vice: it 
is plainly credible, that behaving well for the 

Time to come, may be not ufelefs, God 

forbid- ^but wholly infufficient, alone and 

of itfelf, to prevent that Puniihment; or to. 
put us in the Condition, which we fhould 
nave been in, had we preferved our Inno- 
cence. 

And though we ought to reafon with all 
Reverence, whenever we reafon concerning 
the divine Conduct: yet it may be added, 
that it is clearly contrary to all our Notions of 
Government, as well as to what is, in FaA,' 
the general Conflimtion of Nature, to fuppofe 
that Doing well for the future, {hould, in all 
U 3 afes, 
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Part Cafes, prevent all the judicial bad Confe- 
II. quences of having done Evil, or all the Pu- 
X/'ysj nifhoient annext to Difobcdience. And we 
have manifcftly nothing from whence to de- 
termine, in what Degree and in what Cafes, 
Reformation would prevent this Punifhment, 
even fuppofing that it would in fome. . And 
though the Efficacy of Repentance itfelf a-' 
lone, to prevent what Mankind had rendred 
theoifelves obnoxious to, and recover what 
they had forfeited. Is now infilled upon, in 
Oppofition to Chriftianity : yet, by the ge- 
neral prevalence of propitiatory Sacrifices over 
the heathen World, this Notion, of Repen- 
tance alone being fufficient to expiate Guilt, 
appears to be contrary to die general Senfe of 
Mankind. 

Upon the whole then : Had the Laws, the 
general Laws of God's Government been per- 
mitted to operate, without any Interpofition 
in our Behalf, the future Punilhment, for 
ought we know to the contrary, or have any 
Reafon to think, muft inevitably have fol- 
lowed, notwithi^nding any thing we could 
have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this Darknefs, or this Light of Na- 
ture, call it whic^ you pleafe. Revelation 
comes in; confirms every doubting Fear, 
which could enter into the Heart of Man, 
concern- 
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concerning the iuture unprevented Confe-CHAp. 
queoce of Wickcdnefs ; fuppofes the World V. 
to be in a State of Ruin ; (a Suppofition \y>/\j 
which feems the very Ground of the Chrillian 
Difpenfation, and which, if not proveablc by 
Heafon, yet Is in no wife contrary to it ; ) 
teaches us too, that the Rules of divine Go- 
Ternment are fuch, as not to admit of Par- 
don immediately and diredtly upon Repen- 
tance, or by the fole Efficacy of it : But then 
teaches at the fame Time, what Nature might 
juftly have hoped, that the moral Govern- 
ment of the Univerfe was not fo rigid, but 
that there was Room for an Interpoiidon, to 
avert the fetal Confequcnces of Vicej wUch 
therefore, by this Means, does admit of Par- 
don. Revelation teaches ds, that the un- 
known Laws of God's more general Go- 
vernment, no lefs than the particular Laws by 
which we experience he governs us at prefent, 
are compaffionate ^, as well as good in the 
more general Notion of Goodnefs : And that 
he hath mercifully provided, that there (hould 
be an Interpofition to prevent the Deftmc- 
don of human Kind ; whatever that Deflruc- 
tion unpTevented would have been. God fi 
hved the World, that be gave bis only begotten 
Son, that wbojoever helievetb, not, to be fure, 
in a fpeculadve, but in a practical Senfe, tbat 
wbojoever beHevetb in bim, Jbould wA pefffl^ ' 
*p. a88,fcc. *Joh. ui.16. 

U 4 Gave 
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Part Gave his Son in the fame Way of Goodnefs 
11.- to the World, as he affords particular Perfons 
l/Wthe friendly AHiftance of their Fellow-Crea- 
tures ; when, without it, their temporal Ruin 
would be the certain Confequence of their Fel- 
lies: in the iame Way of Goodnefs, I layj 
though in a tranfcendent and infinitely higher 
Degree. And the Son of God loved us end 
gave himfelf for us, with a Love, which be 
himfelf compares to That of human Friend- 
(hip: though, in this Cafe, all Comparifons 
mud h\\ infinitely fliort of the thing intend- 
ed to be illuftrated by them. He interpofed 
in fuch a Manner, as was neceflary and efiec- 
tual to prevent tlrat Execution of Juilice up- 
on Sinners, which God had appointed fhould 
otherwife have been executed upon them : 
Or in fuch a Manner, as to prevent That 
Puniflimcnt fi-om aflually following, which, 
according to the general Laws of divine Go- 
vernment, muA have followed the Sins of 
the World, had it not been for fuch Interpo- 
fition^. 

If 

* It canooC, i fuppore, be imagined, eren by the moft 
Curfbry Reader, that ic U, in any Sort, affirmed or implied 
in any thing laid in [hi; Chapter, that none can have the Be- 
nefit of tlic general Redempdon, bat fuch as lure the Ad* 
vaniage of b«Dg made acquainted with it in the jtrefent Life. 
But it' may be needfiil to mention, that fevera] Queftiom, 



vriiich have Ixen brought into tlie SubjeA before us, and de^ 

tennined, are not in the leaft entered into here: Quefiions 

which have been, I fear, taOdy deteimincd, and perhaps with 

etuaj 
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If any thing here faid, fliould appear, up- Chap, 
on firft Thought, inconfiftent with divine V. 
Goodncfsj a fecond, I am perfuaded, willu'VNi 
iotirely remove that Appearance. For were 
we to fuppofe the Conftitution of things to 
be fuch, as that the whole Creation muil have 
perifhcd, bad it not been for fomewhat, which 
God bad appointed Ihould be, in order to 
prevent that Ruin : even this Suppofition 
would not be inconfiftent, in any Degree, 
with the moft abfolutely perfe^fl Goodnefs. 
But ftill it may be thought, that this whole 
Manner of treating the SubjeA before us, fup- 
pofes Mankind to be naturally in a very 
ftrange State. And truly fo it does. But it 
is not Chriflianity, which has put ua into 
this State. Whoever will confider the ma- 
nifold Miferies, and the extream Wickednefs 

equal RaDiners catfinrj Ways. For Inlbnce, Whether God 
could have Ikved the World by other Means than the Death 
of Chrill, conllAently with the genenl Laws of his Govern- 
ment. And had not Chrift come into the World, What would 
haVre been the future Condition of the better Sort of Men t 
thofe jufi Peribns over the Face of the Earth, for whom, Ma- 
ni^tt in hia Prayer afferts. Repentance wu not appointed. The 
hjeaning of the £rA of Uicfe Queflions is great]/ ambiguous. 
And neither of thetn can properly be anfwered, without going 
upon That infinitely abfurd Suppofitioa, that we know th* 
whole of the Cafe. And perhaps the vcty Inqoity, What 
•uiwld have filhwid if God bad nai dam at b* hai, may have 
in it fame very great Impromiety ; and ought not to be earried 
on an^ farther, than is neceUaty to help our partial and imde- 
Qiut( Conceptions of things. 

of 
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Part of the World: that the beft have great 
n. Wrongne&8 within thcoofelves, which they 
i/Wcompbtin of, and endeavour to amend; but 
that the Generality grow mc»v profligate and 
corrupt witli Age : that heathen Moralifts 
thought the [vefent State to be a State of Pu- 
niniment: and, what might be added, that 
the Earth our Habitation has the Appearancst 
of being a Ruin : whoever, I lity, will con- 
fider all thefe, and fome other obvi(xis things, 
will think he has little Reafon' to objed againll 
the Scripture Account, that Mankind is in a 
State of Degradation } againft this being the 
Fa£t: how difficult ibever he may think it 
to account lor, or even to ibrm a diftind 
Conception of the Occafions and Circum. 
ihnces of it. But that the Oime of our 
iirft Parents was the Occafion of our being 
placed in a more diladvantageous Condition, 
is a thing throughout and particularly analo- 
gous to what we fee, in tlK daily Courfe of 
natural Providence } as the Recovery of the 
World by the Interpofition of Chrift, has 
been Hiewn to be fo in general. 

VI. The particular Manner in which 
Chriil interpofed in the Redemption of the 
World, or his Office as Mediator^ in the 
largeft Senfe, between God and Man^ is thus 
reprefented to us in the Scripture. i£r » the 
light 
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Uffbt ef the Wsrld*-, the Rcrealer of theCHAP. 
Will erf" God in the moft eminent Senfc. He V. 
is a profHatory Sacrifice ' ; the Lamb of God* : i/V^ 
and, as he voluntarily oflfered hirofelf up» he 
is fUled our High-[»iefl^. And, which feems 
of peci^iar Weight, he is dcfcribed before- 
hand in the Old TefUmenc, under the fame 
Charaders of a Prieft, and an expiatory 
Vi£tim'. And whereas it is objected, that 
all this is meerly by way of AUuiion to the 
Saciiiices of the Mofaick Law, the ApofUe 
on the contrary affirms, that the La<w was a 
Jhadow ^ good thirds to come^ and net the 
wry image of the things^: wid that the 
Priejis that offer gifts according to the law^ 
firve unto the exampk and Jhadtrw of heavenly 
thills, as Mojis was admonijhed of God, when 
he was about to make the tabemack. For Jee, 
faith he^ that thou make all tbingt according 
to the pattern jhewed to thee in the mount*. 
i. e. the levitic^ Prtefthood was a Ihadow of 
the Pnefihood of Chrift ; in like manner as 
the Tabernacle made by Mojes, was according 
to That fhewed him In the Mount The 
Priefthood of Cluifl:, and the Tabcrnade m 
the Moantf were tlu Ori^als: of the fof- 

■ J^. !. and vtii. is. ' Roai. iii i;. ud r. ii. 

1 Cor. V. 7. Eph. T. z. I Toh. ii. t. Match- xxvi 28. 
* Joh. 1. 19, 36. and throaghout the Book of Revetatkm. - 
' Throogtkout the Epfile to the Hebtetn. * Ifai- liJL 

Dan. ix.z4< Pr. (x. 4. ^Heb. z.|. 'Tiii.4.5> 
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Pa R T mer of which, the levitical Priefthood was a 
n. Type; and of the latter, the Tabernacle 

V/VV made by Mofes was a Copy. The Doftrinc 
of this Epiftle then plainly is, that the legal 
Sacrifices were Allufions to the great and fi- 
nal Atonement, to be made by the Blood of 
Chriil ; and not that This was an AUufion to 
Thofe. Nor can any thing be more exprels 
and determinate, than the following Pamge. 
// is not pojjible that the Slocd of hulls and of 
goats Jhould tahe away Stn. Wherefore when 
be cometb into the worlds be Jajtb, Sacrifice 
and offerings i. e. of bulls and of goats, tbeu 
woul^ not, but a bodf baji thou prepared me 

Lo I come to do tby laill O God By 

wbicb will we are fan^ified^ through the of- 
fering of the body of J e fits Cbnfi once for alh^ , 
And to add one Pafiage more of the like 
Kind: Cbrt^ was oncr^ered to bear the Sins 
of many\ and unto tbem that look for bim 
Jball be appear the fecond tinu, without Sin ; 
i. e. without bearing Sin, as he did at his firfl 
coming, by being an ofiering for it ; without 
having our Iniquities again laid upon binty 
without bang any more a Sin-ofiering :■ — 
ttnto tbem that look for bim Jhall he appear the 
fecond time, without fn^ untofahatiot^. Nor 
do the infpired Writers at all confine them^ 
felves to this Manner of fpeaking concerning 
the Satis&(^ion of Chrift ; but ckclare an Ef- 
f Heb. r,4, s» 7. 9. 10. ■ jr. )8. 

ficacy 
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ficacy in what he did and fuffered for us, ad- Chap, 
didonal to and beyond meer Inftrui^ion, Ex- V. 
ample and Government, in great Variety of ^-^^^^ 
Expreffion : ^bat J ejus Jhould die for that 
nation die Jews : Mid not fir that nation only, 
but that al^, plainly by the Efficacy of his 
Death, he Jhould gather together in one, the 
children of God that were Jcattered abroad" i 
That be'juffered for Jim, the jufl for the un- 
jujlf: Tnat be gave his lifo, bini/elf, a ran' 
Jbm^: That we are bought ^ bought with a 
price ^ : That he redeemed us with his blood i 
redeemed us fo^om the curje of the law being 
made a curjefor us^: That he is our Advo- 
cate, Intercefpr and Propitiation* : That be 
was made perfeSf, or confummate, through 
fufferingsi and being thui made perfeSi, be be- 
came the author of falvation'^ : That God was 
in Chriji reconciling the fTorld to bimfelfi by 
the death of bis Son, by the crofs -, not imputing 
their trej^ajjes unto them " : And laftly, that 
through death be defrayed him that had the 
power of death *. Chrift then having thus 
bumbled himjelf and become obedient to deatb, 
even the death of the crofs; God aljb hath 

• Joh. x'i. jr. SI- ' I P«. iii. i8. ■> Matth. 

XI. 28. Mirk, z 4;. I Tim, ii. 6. ' z Pet .ii. t. 

Rev, xiv. 4. I Cor. vi. 20. •' i Pet 1. 19. Rev. v. • 

9. Gal. iii 13. ■ Heb. rii. z;. i Joh. ii. 1, z^ 

« Heb. ii. lo- & V. g, " z Cor, v. 19, Rom. v. 

to. Eph. ii. 16. * Heb ii 14. See tdfo a remat- 

kablc VaSagu in the Boo^ of Job, xxxiii. 24. 

highly 
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Vakt highly exalted htm, and ginxn bim a namf 

II. which is above every name: hath given aU 

WW things into his hands : hath committed alljudg- 

i^nt unto him j that all Menjhould honour the 

Son^ even as they honour the Father i. For, 

worthy is the hamb that was Jlairty to receive 

power J and richesy. and wifdomt and ftrengtb^ 

and honour, and glory, and hU^ng. ' Jind 

every creature which is in heaven, and on tie 

earth, heard I, faying, BleJJingy and bptjour, 

and glory, and power he unto him that Ji$tetb 

upon the throne^ and unto the Lamk for ever 

and ever'. 

Thefe Paflages of Saipture feem to oim- 
prehend and exprefs the chief Farts of Chrift's 
Office, as Mediator between God and Man, 
fo hr, I mean, as the Natu. e of this hi^ Qf^' 
iice is revealed; and it is ufually treated of by 
Divines under three Heads, 

Firfi, He was, by way of Eminence, The 
Prophet : That Prophet that Jhould come into 
the 'World*, to declare the divine Will. He 
publifhed anew the Law of Nature, which 
Men had corrupted; and the very Knowledge 
of which to fomc Degree, was loft among 
them, fje taught Mankind, taught us autho- 
Jitativelj to live fohtrly, righteoujly andgodljf 

I T' Phil, it S, 9. John ii[. i%- voA v. 21, 23. , 

I ? R«T. T. 12/13. ■ 'Joti. TI14, J 
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in this prefent WorU, in expcftation of the Chap. 
future Judgment of God. He coafirmed the V. 
Truth of this mati\ Syftcm of Nature, and (•VM 
gave us additional Evidence of it; the Evi- 
dence of Teftimony ^ He diftinflly revealed, 
the Manner in which God would be wor- 
fiiipped, the Efficacy of Repentance, and the 
Rewards and Punifliments of a future Life. 
Thus he was a Prophet in a Senfe, in which 
no other ever was. To which is to be ad- 
ded, that he fet us a perfedfc ExamfU that 
we /keuld follow his Slept, 

Secondly, Hq has a King^m which is not. 
^ this World. He founded a Church, to bq 
to Manjdnd a ftanding Memorial of Religbn, 
and Invitation to it; which he j^omifed to 
be with always even to the End. He exer-. 
dfes an invifible Government over it, himfelf^ 
and by tus Spirit : Over that Part of it, which 
is militant here on Earth, a Government of 
DifcipUne, for the perfsSUng of the faints, 
for the edifying his body: till we all come 
in the unity of tbefaitb^ and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfeSi Man, unt$ 
■ the meajure of the jlature of the fullnefs of 
Chrifl^ Of this Church, all Perfons fcat- 
tered over the World, who live in Obedience 
,to his Laws, are Members. For thefe he is 
gone to prepare a Place, and will come again 

*p.su,&e. * EpL iv. I a, 1 3. 

to 
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Pa r t/c receive them unto him/elf, that where be iSr 
11. there they may be alfo : and reign •with him 
\/'>f\i for ever and ever^ : and likewife to take ven- 
geance on them that know not God^ and obey 
not bis gojpel*. 

Againft thefe Parts of Chrift's Office, I 
find no ObjeAions, but what are fully obvia- 
ted in the beginning of this Chapter. 

l-afily., Chrift offered himfelf a propitia- 
tory Sacrifice, and made Atonement for die 
Sins of the World : Which is mentioned laft, 
in regard to what is ol^'efted againft it. Sa- 
crifices of Expiation were commanded the 
Jews, and (Stained amongft moft other Na- 
tions, from Tradition, whofe Original pro- 
bably was Revelation. And they were con- 
tinually repeated, both occafionally, and at 
the Returns of ftated Times ; and made np 
great Part of the external Religion of Man- 
kind. But now once in the em of the world 
Chrift appeared to put away Sin ^ the Sacri- 
jUe of himfelf. And this Sacrifice was, in 
the higheft Degree and with the m(^ exten- 
five Influence, of That Efficacy for obtaining 
Pardon of Sin, which the heathens may be 
fuppofed to Imve thought their Sacrifices to 
have been, and which the Jewifh Sacrifices 

' Joh. xiT. t, %. Rev. til 31. and xi. i;. 
raTtwfi: i. 8. 'Heb.lx.2C. 

really 
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really were in ibme Degree^ and with regardCHAP* 
to fomcPerfons. V. 

How and in what particular Way it had 
this Efficacy, there are not wanting Perfons 
who have endeavoured to explain : but I do 
not find that the Scripture has explained it. 
Wc fcem to be very much in the dark, con- 
cerning the Manner in which the Ancients 
underftood Atonement to be made, ;', e. 
Pardon to be obtained^ by Sacrifices. And if 
the Scripture has, furely as it has, left thia 
Matter of the Satisfii^ion of Chrift myileri- 
ous, left fomewhat in it unrevealed, all Con- 
jectures about it muft be, if not evidently 
abfurd, yet at leaft uncertain. Nor has any 
one Reafon to complain for Want of &-ther 
Information, unlels he can fhew Iiis Claim 
«>it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the 
Efiicacy of what Chritl has done and fuf^- 
red for us, beyond what the Scripture has au- 
^orized : Others, probably becaufe they 
could not explain it, have been for taking it 
away, and confining His Office as Redeemer 
of the World, to his Inftrudtion, Example 
and. Government of the Church, Whereas 
the Doftrine of the Gofpcl appears to be; 
not only that He taught the Efficacy of Re- 
pentance, but rendred it of the Efficacy 
X' which 
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3o6 The j^faintmmt ^of a ^Udiaiof^ 
PARTvliich U is, by what he did and fii&rcd ix 
II. us: That he obtained for us the Benefit of 
(•V*0 having our Repentance accepted unto eternal 
Li£s: Not only that he revealed to Sinners, 
^lat they were in a Capadty of SalTationj 
and how they might (ditain it; but jnoreover 
that he put them into this Cwacity of Sahn* 
tion, by what he did and fu^ed for them ; 
put u6 into a Capacity of efcaping j^ture Pu- 
nilhment, and obtaining future Happinefs. 
And it is our Wifidom diankiuliy to accept 
^e Benefit, by perfbtmiog the Cqnditions, 
upon which it is of&ced, on our Part, with- 
out difputing how it was procured, oa His. 
For 

VU. Since we ndthq* know, 1^ ;wfaat 
Means I^inilhment in a iiiture State wod«t 
have followed Wickednefs in this; nor ia 
what Manner it would have been infli^ed, 
had it not been prevented ; nor aH the Reafbns 
why its Infliction would have been neediial{ 
nor the particular Nature of that State of 
Happinefs, which ChriA is gone to fuxparc 
for his Difciples : And fiiice we are ignorant 
how iar any thing which we could do, \vould, 
atone and uf itfelf, have been ei&iAual to pre- 
vent that Punifhment, to which we wereot^ 
noxious, and recover that Happinefs, wMcb 
we had forfeited ; it is' moft evident we arc 
not Judges, antecedently to Revelation, wher 
thcr 
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dicf a Kfctfiatef, -^^ ot was not Aectflary, to tfl ap. 
dfcfefft iKtrfe Ends*: to* prevent Tliat /uture V. 
Puhiflimcnt, and bring Ktankiiid to t'he final u^V\J 
Hflp^mefs' of tiitic NatiaVe. And for t'he 
^ery feWe' kekfohs tff on Siippofitioh of tho 
ik'eccffity o^ a' MedJaWf, we ar^ lio more 
Judges a'ritlecedefi'ily to. Rdvel'au'ori, of the 
*iibfc Natnre ftf hiS Otece, or the feveral 
FatW of wfifch W cohfifts^ of *Hat was iit* 
and ifecplifite' to' be affigne'd tiAi, in order to" 
flttcompKlIi' rfie E!ndk of Divine' Providence iii' 
the Ap^bintfefleilt. And from hence it' fol- 
Itrtv^, tlfefttb' oBJei^ agaihft flie ExpedVericy 
c* U^alneft 6f pMrtl'cQlaf tilings, revealfed to 
have beeii doflc' oV fiiff'bred by him, becaufe 
"fre d6 ribl fee ho* they were conducive to 
(fiofc iltlds J- is feghiy atfurd'. Yet notliirig^is 
iaoTcr cbitftnbh fO' 61^ rtiet with, tH'an tliis 
ABlUhiity. fiiil! il^if ite acknbwiedked'.beTore- 
haod, that! we ii'^' ribf Judges in the Caje, it' 
is evidbht (Ra* 10 (^bjeiaibn can, with any 
ShtefbW' of Reafoh; be lir'geH againft any par- 
ficufer Pat-t of Chdft'8 mediatorial' Office re- 
Vealed in Scripture, till it can be" (hewn po^- 
SvCiy, libt to be rfeqtiifitfc or conducive to the' 
Ends prOpbfed' to be acCbiripUftied ; bi: that it 
iS in itfelf unre^fonablel 

And' there is ofte Objeaioii made ag'ainfl; 

tHe Satisfeffion of Chrifti which looks to be 

of this bofitivc Rind : that the DoftVine of 

Xa His 
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30 8 Ithe Appointment of a Mediator, 
Pa rtHis being appointed to fu^ for the Sins of 
II. the World, reprefents God as being indifferent 
i/'VN; whether he puniflied the innocent or the 
guilty. Now from the foregoing Obfervati- 
ons we may iee the extream SUghtnefs of all 
' fuch Objections ; and ( though it is moft 
certain all who make them do not fee the 
Confequence) that they conclude altogether 
as much, againft God's whole original Con- 
ilitution of Nature, and the whole daily 
Courfe of divine Providence in the Govern-, 
ment of the World, /. e. againft the whole 
Scheme of Theifm and the whole Notion of 
Religion; as againft Chriftianity. For the. 
World is a Conftituuon or Syftem, wbofe 
Parts have a mutual Reference to eadi other : 
and there is a Scheme of things gradually car*, 
rying on, called the Courfe of Nature, to 
the carrying on of which, God has appointed 
us, in various ways, to contribute. And when, 
in the daily Courfe of natural Providence, it 
is appointed that innocent People ffiould fu&r 
for the Faults of the guilty, this is liable to 
the very fame Obje^ion, as the Inilance we 
are now confidering. The infinitely greater 
Importance of that Appointment of Chriftia- 
nity which is objefled againft, does not hin-> 
der but it may be, as it plainly is, an Appoint- 
ment of the very fame Kind, with what the 
World affords us daily Examples of Nay if 
there were any Force at all in the Objedtion, 

it 
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it would be Aronger, in one Refped, ag^nftCHA?. 
natural Providence, than againfl Cbriilknity : V. 
becaufe under the former, we are in many l/VNi 
Cafes commanded, and even necefiitated whe- 
ther we will or no, to fuffer for the Faults of 
others; whereas the Sufferings of Chrift were 
voluntary. The World's being under the 
righteous Government of God, docs indeed 
imply, that finally and upon the whole every 
one ihall receive according to his perfonal De- 
ferts : And the general Dodrine of the whole 
Scripture is, that this Hiall be the Completion 
of the divine Government. But during the 
frogrefs, and, for ought we know, even in 
Order to the Completion of this moral Scheme, 
vicarious Punifhments may be fit, and abfo- 
lutely necelEry. Men by their Follies run 
themfelves into extream Diftrefs ; into Diffi- 
culties which would be abfolutely fatal to 
diem, were it not for the Interpofiuon and 
Aflidance of Others. God commands by the 
Law of Nature, that we afford them this 
AfHftance, in many Cafes where we cannot 
do it without very great Pains, and Labour, 
and Sufferings to Ourfelves. And we lee in 
what Variety of Ways, one Perfbn's Su^- 
rings contribute to the Relief of another: and 
how, or by what particular Means, this comes 
to pafs or follows, fi'om the ConftitutJon and 
Laws of Nature, which come under our No- 
tice : and, being familiarized to it. Men arc 
X 3 not 
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3 1 p 77)e j^oi^fment of a. f^ed^at^r^ 
Pa r Tnpt fhocked with «. So that the R^on of 
II. their infixing upon Objejftions erf" the forego^ 
\,/y"\i ing Kind againft the Satis&(fti.on of Chnftj is, 
. either that they do not confider God^s fet^ep 
gnd uniform Appointijients as H|s Appoint,- 
ments at all ; Or clfe, they forget that vicari- 
ous PuniHiment is a providential Appointment 
of every Day's Experience : And then, froni 
Wieir being unacquainted with thjs more gfne- 
ral Laws of Nature or divine Government 
oyer the World, and pot feeing l^ow t|ie Suft 
fcrings of Chrift copld contribute to the Re- 
demption of it, unlefs by artiitrary ^nd ty- 
rannical WilJ; they conclude his' Suflerin^ 
could npt contribute to it any other Way. 
And yet, what has been oftpn a|ledged in 
Juftification of t^is Dodtrine, even from the 
apparent riatural Tendency of this Method 
oif our Redeinption j its Tendepcy to vin- 
dicate the Authority of God's Laws, and 
tieter His Creatures from Siq : t|iis lias ne? 
Tcr yet been anfwered, aqd is I thipfc plainly, 
unanfwerable : though I am iar from f lynkr 
ing it an Account di the whole of -the Cafe, 
B6t without taking this Into Confideraticja, it 
abundantly appears, from (he Obfcrvat^ns a- 
bove made, th^t thi^ Objedlion is, not an Ob- 
jeflion againft Chriftjanity, but againft the 
, whole general Conftitution of Ngtylre. And 
if it were to be confidcfefl as an okeftion a- 
gtUnft ^^rii^nity, or cpn^enjig it as it is. 
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aa (^^c£tioB agu&ft the CortAitution of Na-Chap. 
tuK; ill aoKHUiKs to no more k ConcIufioR V. 
tban this^ ikxti a divine Appomtment cannoct^rvNJ 

b4' neec0aFy oc expedient, bccaufe the Objee- 
tar does not difi:ern it to be fo: though: he 
ronft owni that the Nature of the Cafe ia fuch, 
as, rcndeits him uacapablerofjtK^ing;. whether 
iebefo-WBot; or of fteing-it t&benece&ry, 
thoagb vt wece ioi 

It is indeed a Matter of great Patience to 
rcftfotiable Meti, to find People arguing in 
this- Majiilef : dnje^Uog. ^aJn^ the Credrbi- 
Itty (^ £ith-pamcu^thingsirevealedin Scrip- 
tunr, that ^&f' ^ Stfifc ko_ the Necej^iey or 
BiKpcdiencyi of them. For thovgji: it is 
hi|^y riglu, aad the moft pious Exercife of 
o$w^ Undcrflaading, to eaqjuce with due Re- 
verence into the Ends and Reaibos of God's- 
Duipeniatienfr: Yet whea thofe Reafons are 
omoCaJec^ toi af gite from our Ignorance^ that 
fiwh' Difpttifations. cannot be from God, is 
iitiinitely' abfiuni The Frtfampbon of this 
Kind of Objeftions,. ioeai8;almoA loft in the. 
F(^ly of WHO,. . And- the Folly of them is 
' }Wt greater,, when they^are urgei^ as ufually 
they afe, ag^infl^ things id Chriftianity analo- 
g^usiorlite» Id ths& ntriiA:^ Di^nl^ions of 
SrowideBefr, whkh are A&tter of Experience. 
hsb Re«t6i» be kept to : aod if any Part of 
tlK!S<oftttf^4Cftl1lnt of the Redari|moii o£ 
X 4 the 
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Part the World by Chrift, can be (hewn to be 
11. really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the 
i/VVname of God, be given up: But let not fuch 
poor Creatures as we, go on ob^ing againft 
an infinite Scheme, that we do not fee 
the Neceflity or Ufefiilnefs of all its Parts, 
and call this Reafoning; And, wluch ftiU 
farther heightens the Abfurdity in the ^refcnt 
Cafe, Parts which we are not aftivefy con- 
cerned in. For it may be worth mentioning, 

Laftly^ That not only the Reafon of the 
thing, but the whole Analogy of Nature, 
Oiould teach us, not to expc^ to have the 
like Information concerning the divine Con- 
duct, as concerning our own Duty. God 
inilrufts ue by Experience, (for it is not Rea- 
fon, but Experience which inflruds us) what 
good or bad Confequences will follow from 
our ading in fuch and fuch Manners : and by 
this he direi^s us, how we are to behave 
ourfelvcs. But, though we are fuffidently 
inilmdted for the common Purpofes of Life : 
yet it is but an almoft infinitely fmall Part of 
natural Providence, which we are at all let 
into. The Cafe is the lame with regard to 
Revelation. The DoSrinc of a Mediator be- 
tween God and Man, againft which It is 
objeacd, tha^the Expediency of fome things 
in it is not underftood, relates only to what 
was done on God's Part in the App(»Qtmcnt. 
And 
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and on the Mediator's, in the Execution of it.CHAP. 
For what is required of us, in Confcquence V, 
of this gracious Difpen&tioi^ is another Sub-\/V^ 
je£t, in which none can com[^in for Want 
of Information. The Conftitution of the 
World and God's natural Government over 
it, is all Myftery, as much as the Chriilian 
Difpenfation. Yet under the firftj He has 
given Men all things pertaining to Life j and 
under the other, all things pertaining unto 
Godlinefs. And it may be added, that there 
is nothing hard to be accounted for in any of 
the common Precepts of Chrlfljanity: thougI%, 
if there were, fureiy a Divine Command is 
abundantly fuiiicient to lay us under the 
ilrongeft OUigations to Obedience. But the 
Fad is, that ^e Reafons of all the Chriftian 
Precepts are evident. Pofitivc Inftitutions are 
manifeiUy neceflary to keep up and propagate 
Religion amongft Mankind. And our Duty 
t6 Chrift, the internal and external Worlhip 
of him ; this Part of the Religion of the 
Gofpel, manifeftly ariles out of what he has 
done and fu&red, his Authority and Domi- 
mon, and the Relation, which He is revealed 
to fland in to us.', 

( p. 220, &C-* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the fFarrt of Univerfality in I^- 
velation ; and of the fuppofed D^ 
ficimcy mtke Proof of it. 

Pa R T •»■ T has bcjra tbdug^H l^ fora^ Ferfens^. that ' 

II' J^ if tbe Evidsnce ef Kevflattop a{^«af » 

'^"^'■^doubtfiU, fehifiit&tf tuffla inttt 4 pofitwe Ar- 

gunuittaguoft it : bscw^o it cansot- \» A^- 

po&di GfaaA ifi k were tnie^ it wouid b«: left 

to. fubfift upooi dwhliul Ed^eoee. And tbe 

--N^jefisou agodnft B(Cv(AUM)a frost its net be- 

ii^ uoifnr&l. is eA«0' i«0ft«d openas of gr^ 

Weight 

Ncnwthfli \9i^«{dinc& of tbefe; Qfmioos may 
be ihcvDt by obferving^ th«. SuppofiticMS on. 
viucb. tbeji: are &iiiBded; Wbich are reoHy- 
fHeb>asthe£bi; that it cwooG be thoi^itt QoA 
MoaHhave boAowed-apy Favour at all upon- 
us, unlefs in the Degree, ^i^ch, we think, 
he might, and which, we imagine, would be 
moll to our particular Advantage; and alfb 
that it cannot be thought he would beftow a 
Favour upon any, unlefs he beAowed the fame 
upoa all ^ Suppofitions which we find contra- 
diacd. 
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difl:?^, not by a few InJJ^t^s ir Oq4's naju-C hap, 
13/ GQifernipjenp of the WfirW. W by tbo VL 
If^f-^} An.4logy of Nature tc^ethq*. v/VNJ 

Perfon* lyho fpeajc, of ;hp Evidence of Re- 
U^on as ^out^tfifl, aqfi pf t^U fuppofed 
Dpijbtfulpefs af a pofiuv^ ^rgDtficnt ^ainil 
it, £hopld bp put MppB.. cobA^h^, what 
"that Evidence ifld^cji ;^ ■Hfhicfe tHey aft up- 
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Pa R rbut little Probability of it Laftljr, every one 
.II. obicrves our Liableneis, if we be not upon 
t/VN;our Guard, to be deceived by the Fallhood of 
Men, and the falfe Appearances of things: 
And this Danger mull be greatly increafed, 
if there be a ftrong Bias within, fuppofe 
from indulged Paflion, to ^vour the Deceit 
Hence arifes that great Uncertainty and Doubt' 
fulnefs cf Proof, wherein our temporal Inte- 
rcft really confifts; what are the moft proba- 
ble Means of attaining it } and whether thofe 
Means will eventually tx fuccefsfiil. And 
numberleis Inflances there are, in the daily 
Courfe of Life, in which all Men think it 
teafonable to engage in Piirfuits, though the 
Probability is greatly againft fucceeding ; and 
to make fuch Frovifion for themfelves, as it is 
fuppofeable they may have Otxafion for, 
diough the plain acknowledged Probability is, 
that they never ftiall. Then thofe who think 
the Ot^e^on againA Revelation, from its 
Light not being univerlal, to be of Weight, 
(hould obfervc, that the Author of Nature, 
in numberlefs Inftances, bellows That upon 
fome, which he does not upon others, who 
feem equally to ftand in need of it. Indeed 
he appears to bcftow all his Gifts, with the 
moft promifcuous Variety, among Oeaturcs 
of the fame Species : H^th ana Strength, 
Capacities of Prudence and of Knowledge, 
Means of Improvement^ Riches, and all ex- 
ternal 
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tenul Advantages. And as there are not any Chap. 
two Men found, of exactly like Shape and VI. 
Features: fo it is probable there are not any iWNi 
two, of an exadly like Conftitution, Tem- 
per and Situation, with re^d to the Goods 
and Evils of Life. Yet, notwithftanding 
thefe Uncertainties and Varieties, God does 
exerdle a natural Government over the World : 
and there is fuch a thing as a prudent and im- 
prudent Inftitution of Life, with regard to 
our Health and our Afiairs, under that his 
natural Government. 

As neither the jewilh nor chriftian Revela- 
tion have been univer£il ; and as they have 
been affiirded to a greater or leis Part of the 
World, at di^ent Times: fo likewife at 
di^rent Times, both Revelations have had 
difl^nt Degrees of Evidence. The Jews 
who Uved durmg the Succeffion of Prophets, 
that is, from Mofis till aiiter the Captivity, 
had Ugher Evidence of the Truth of their 
Religion, than thofe had, who lived in the 
Interval between the lad mentbned Period, 
and the Coming of Chriil. And the frrft 
Chriftians had higher Evidence of the Mira- 
cles wrought in Atteftation of ChriAianity, 
than what we have now. They had alfo a 
ftrong prefumptive Proof of the Truth of itj 
perhaps of much greater Force, in way of 
Argument, than many think, of which we 
2 have 
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Pa R f bsve very Httlc Vecnatin^; I mftfn i!tid|nM> 
II. fumptive Proof of its TVath, frcAri the Itf-» 
i/VN;fluenco which h had upon die tjivM of tha 
Generality of its Profeilbrs. Arid We, 6r fOf- 
tarc Ages, may poffibly have d P/oof of Jty 
which they could itet hav^ froni the Confof- 
mky between the prophetielc Hiftoiry, and ^ 
State of the World and <A Chriflidflity. Attd 
£irtber : If we were to luppofe the Evidenc^^ 
which Some have of Religion, to ^mbuM (0 
Ikde more, than leeing that it may be Xs-oS ; 
but that they remain in g^eat I>>Qbts<an!d Un^ 
certainties about both its Evidence and its 
NatBTe, and gibit Perpkrftides t^ncet-nitig the 
Rule of Life: Othefi to have A AiH C6ntd«^ 
tbn of d)6 Trath ol Rdigion, wift » dtffir^ 
Knowledge of their Dnfy : an* OtheMi fev«rali^ 
to have all the inteMiodiafc Degrdes c^ ret^ 
igious LigBt and Bvidetice, which lib between 
thcfe two— »-*iIf we pue tftie Cafe, that ioi 
the prcfent, it was intended, Revektiw fiioiild 
be no more than a fmall Light, in tne midft 
of a World greatly overfjwcad, nofwithftand- 
ing it, with Ignorance and Darknefs: that cei^ 
lain Glimmerings of this Light flioufd extend; 
and be diKfled, to remote Diftances, in fncH 
a: Manner as that thofe who really paitdok <A 
it, fhoald not) (Sfcem from whence it' otigP 
nallycamc: that Some in a nearer ^tuai^ 
ih> i^ Ihoald have its Light obfcured, and^ in 
differeiW Ways and DegreeSj intercepted': and 
2 that 
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diBt Odiea &ould beplacsd within it( ckarorCHAP. 
Influence, aiid be much more enltToned, V{. 
cheared and dhreScd by it j but yet that evefl \j^>r^ 
. to tfade, it Ihoald be no more than m Light 
Jhinit^ in dark Place : Ail this would be 
perfe^y unifonn and of a piece with the 
Condu^ of Frovideace^ in the Diftribution 
of its other BlelHngs. If ^e FaiSt of th« 
Cafe really were, that Some have received no 
Ijg^ at all from the Scr^rture } as many Ages 
and Countries in the heathen Wc»id : that 
Others, though they have, by Means of it, 
had eOeotial or natural Religimi emforeed fl»- 
on their Confciences, yot have never had the 
genuine %Tipturc>reTetatian, with its real £^ 
vidmce, pre^JoTed to thesr Confideration { and 
the antient Pfr^ant^ and modern Mabometant^ 
may podibly be Znftanca of People in a S»^ 
tnation fomewfaat like to tins : that Obers^ 
though Uiey have had die Scripture hid be^ 
^c them as of dinoe Revelation, yet have 
had it with the Syilem and Evidence of Cbri- 
ftianity fo interpolated, the Syftem fo corrupt- 
ed, the Evidence fo blended with &lfe Mi- 
jacles, as to leave the Mind in the utmoft 
Doubtfolnefs and Unocrcunty about the 
whole i which may be the State of fomc 
thoughtful M^, in moft of thofe Nations 
who call themfclves CfarHlian : And laiEly, 
that Others have bad Chriftianity o&red to 
them in its geniuoe Simplicity, and with its 
proper 
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Pa r t proper Evidence, as Perfbns in Countries and 
II. Churches of civil and of chriftian Liberty } 

l/W but however that even thcfe Pcrfons are left 
in great Ignorance in many RefpedU, and have 
by no means Light afforded them enough to 
£itjsfy their Curiofity, but only to regulate 
their Life, to teach them their Duty and en- 
courage them in the careful Difcharge of it : 
I lay, if we were to fuppofe This fomewhat 
of a general trae Account of the Degrees of 
moral and religious Light and Evidence, 
which were intended to be afforded Man- 
kind, and of what has adually been and is 
their Situation, in their moral and religious 
Capadty ; there would be nothing in all this 
Ignorance, Doubtftilneis and Uncertainty, in 
jul thefe Varieties, and fuppofed Diladvanta- 
ges of fome in Comparifon of others, re- 
^£ting Reli^n, bat may be parallelled by 
manifeft Analogies in the natural Difpenfati- 
ons of Providence at prefent, and conlidering 
ourfelves merely in our temporal Capacity. 

Nor is there any thing {hocking in all This, 
or which would feem to bear hard upon the 
moral Adminiftration in Nature, if we would 
really keep in Mind, that every one ihall be 
dealt equitably with : inflead of forgetting 
this, or explaining it away, after it is ac- 
knowledged in Words. All Shadow of In- 
justice, and indeed - all harlh Appearances, in 
this 
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^lis various OeConojpy of Providence, would Chap. 
be toil ; if we would keep in Mind, that VI. 
every merciful Allowance Ihall be made, and l/V^J 
no more be required of any one, than what 
might have been equitably expe^ed of him» 
from the Circumftances ill which he was pla- 
ced ; and ndt what might have been eXpeAed, 
had he been placed in other Circumftances i 
». e. in Scripture Language, that every Man 
fljall be accepted according to what be bad^ not 
cccordtT^ to what be bad not*. This howe- 
ver doth not by any means imply, that all 
Perfcms Condition here, is equally advanta- 
geous with refpedt to Futurity. And Provi* 
dence's defignmg to place Some in greater 
Darknefs with refped to reUgious Know- 
kdge, is no more a Rcafon why they fhould 
not endeavour to get out of that Darknefs, 
and Others to bring them but of it ; than 
why ignorant and (low People, in Matters of 
other Knowledge, Aiould no) endeavour to 
learn, or fiioutd not be inflrudted. 

It is not unreafbnable to fuppofe, that the 
lame wife and good Principle, whatever it 
was, which difpofed the Author of Nature to 
niakc different kinds and Orders of Creatures, 
difpofed him alfo to place Creatures of like 
Kinds, in different Situations ; And that the 
iame Principle which difpofed him to make 

• % Cot. viii. II. . 

Y feature* 
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Part Creatures of difibrent moral Capacitie% di& 
II. pofed him alfo to place CSWuces of like raor 

yVN^fial Capacities, ia dificicnt leligious Situfitio^Si 
and even the iame Creatines, in d^^ot Por 
riods of their fieing. And the Account or 
Reason of Tlus, is alTo voqSi j^o^ba^ tfaf 
Account, why tbe CoQaftit^ti□l9 ^ things i» 
fiuji, as that Cceatures of mloial Natures or 
Ca^iljes, for a coofideiable Partcf fdiat Clur 
cation in which they are Uvjag Agu)u^ «re cwt 
at all Subjeds of Morali^ and ^^Ugioa ; but 
grow up to be fo, and grow u^ V? be jho ^siOFf 
and more, gradually &oa^ Childihood |9 nvi. 
tutc4ge. 

What, b particular, is the AcccKUit or 
Reafon of thefe things, we mi^ be gmib' 
in the Dark, were it only that yiie know (9 
very little even of our own CaJje. Our p»- 
fent State may poflibly be the Con&queacc of 
£uiiewhat paft, whidi we are wholly jgn^wtf 
of : as it has a Reference to iib^ewhat fio 
come, of which we know fcarce any more 
than ia necei&ry for Pra<3;ice. A Syftem or 
Conflitution, in its Notiqn, implies VarjieQrt 
^ild fo complicated an ope as this World, Wf 
ry .great Variety. So that were Rcrejatien #r 
nivsrfcj, ypt frorp Men's differeat Capacitiw 
9f Unc^rftanding, fi-om die di^ent X.ei^dM 
of their L4ve9, tbeir diifefent Edueatioas and 
other external Orcumftances, aqd &oi» their 
■ -■ ■■ Dific- 
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tHfierence (^ Temper and bodily Cotiftimtl-CHA?^ 
on; their religious Situations would be widely iVt. 
different} and the Difadvantage of Sbme in V^/V*^ 
Comparifoa4}f Othere, perhaps, altogether as 
much as at pre&nt. And the true Account, 
whatever it be, why Mankind or fach a Part 
of Mankind are placed in this Coodttion nf" 
Ignorance^ muft be fuppofed alio the true 
Accwnt of our farther Ignorance, in noC 
knowing the Reafons, why, or whenc; it is, 
^t they are placed in this Condition. But 
the following pradtical Reftedtions may de&rve 
the fferious Confideration of thofe 'Perfons, 
who think the Circumftances of Mankind or 
their own, in the forementioned Refpefls, ft 
Ground of Complaint. 

^irfi^ The Evidence of Religion ft6f ap- 
pearing obvious, may conftitute one pariicu-< 
tar Part of Some Mens Trial in the rdigibus 
ficnfe : as it gives Scope, for a virtuous Exct' 
cife, or vitious Negleft of their Underftand- 
ing, in examining or not examining into That 
Evidence. There feems no poffible Reafon to 
be given, why we may not be in a State of 
inoral Probatiwi, with regard to the Exercire 
of our Underftanding upon the Subjedl of Rc« 
ligion, as we are wich regard to our Beha^ 
Viour in common Affairs. The former is as \ 
much a thing within our Power and Qicrice, 
u the kmer. itod i fuppofe it is \t be laid 
Y a dowa 
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Part down for certalo, that the lame C^araAcr, 
n. the £une inward Priadple, which, after a 
^^VN^Man is convinced of the Truth trf Religion, 
renders him obedient to the Precepts of it, 
would; were he not thus convinced, fet him 
about an Examination of it, upon its Syftem 
and EvidcDcx being offered to hisThoEights: 
And that in the latter Sc^te, his Examination 
would be with an Impartiality, Serioufneft and 
Sollicitude^ proportionable to what his Obedi- 
ence IS in the former. And as Inattention, 
Negligence, Want of all ferions Concern, 
ab(>iit;,a' Matter of fuch a Nature and foch 
Importance, when o&red to Mens Coniide- 
ration, is, before a diftind Convi£t«Mi .of its 
Truth, ^ real immoral Depravity and Diffi>- 
lutenefs) as NegleA of rehgious Prance af- 
ter fuch Cc»)viSion: fo active Sdlicitude a- 
bout it, and isas impartial Coniideration of its 
Evidence before fuch Convi£tion, is as really 
an Exercife of a morally right Temper ; as is 
religious Pradice after. Thiis, that Religion 
is not intuitively true, but a Matter of De- 
dudion and Inference; that a ConvJ^on of 
its Truth is not forced upon every one, but 
left to be, by ibme, collected with h^fiil 
Attention to Premifes ; diis as much confti- 
tutes religious Probation, as much afibrds 
Sphere, Scope, Opportunity, for right and 
wroi^ Behaviour, as any thing whatever 
^oes. And their Manner of treating this 
Subjea 
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Subje<ft when laid before them, fhews what is Ghap. 
in their Hearty and is an Exertion of it VI. 

Secondly^ It appears to be a thing as evi- 
dent, thcmgh it is not fo much attended to, 
that if upon Confideration of Religion, the 
Evidence of it fbould feem to any Perfons 
doubtful, in the higheft fuppofeable Degree; 
even this doubtAiI Evidence 
put them into a general State 
the moral and religious Senfe 
a Man to be really in Doubt 
a Perfon had not done him 
vour ; or, Whether his whol 
reil did not depend upon tl 
one, who had any SehK of C 
Prudence, could poflibly conlider himfelf in 
the Gime Situation with regard to fuch Per- 
fon, as if he had ho fuch Doubt. In trath, 
it is as jnft to lay, that Certainty and Doubt 
are the fame ; as to fay, the Situations now 
mentioned, would leave a Man as entirely at 
Liberty in point of -Gratitude or Prudence, as 
he would be, were he certain he had received 
no Favour from fuch Perfon, or that he no 
way depended upon him. And thus, though 
the Evidence of Religion which is afforded to 
fomc Men, fliould te little more than that 
they are given to fee, the Syftem of Chriftia- 
nity, or Religion in general, to be fuppofe- 
able and credible ; this ought In all Reafon to 
Y 3 beget 
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Pa » Tbcget a fcrious pra£Hcal Appiehenfion, tfwt it 
H, may be true And even thb will aflbrd 
SJ^yj^J Matter of Exercife, for religious Sufpenfc and 
Peliberation, for mwal Refolution and Self- 
gpv^nmcnt; becaufe the Apprchenfion that 
f^ligion may be true^ does as really lay Mea 
under Obligations, as a full Convi(^on that it 
is true. It gives Occafion and Motives to 
confider farther the important Subject ^ ta 
preferve attentively upon their Minds, a gcne- 
lal Unpiick Senfe that they loay be under di- 
vine nsoral Government, an awfiil SolUcitude 
abwit Religion whether natural or revealed, 
. Such Apprehcnfion ought to turn Mens Eyes 
tf}. every Degree of new X'ight which may be 
had, &on> whatever $ide it comes ; and tiK 
4uce tbena to refrsin, in the mean Time, 
lEiom all Immoralities; and live tn the confci- 
entious Praftice of every common Virtue. 
Efpecially are tbey bound to keep at the 
raeateO: Diilance fiom all diHidu^ Profane- 
Hsfsj for this the very Nature of the Cafe 
^Mbids i aod to treat with higheft Reverence 
9 \^tter, upon v^hich thck own whole lo- 
tercil and Being, and the Fale of Nature .de» 
pcfids. This Behaviour, and an a^vc En- 
deavoar to maintain within themfelTe& this 
TcEpper, is the Bufimefe^ t^ Duty and tb» 
Wifiion* of thofe Perfona, who complain c^ 
the Qoubtluhiefs of R«Iigioai : is what t;hcf 
acf Mftifer ibe mo& peppet: C»»Mgatibn» to. 
And 
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And fiich Behaviour is an Exertion of, andCn ap. 
lias a Tendency to improve in Them, That' VJ. 
Charaftei', which the Praflice of all the fe-oOOJ 
Wtal Duties of Religion, from a full Cdnvic- 
rion- of its Trath,' is an Exertion of, and has 
It Tendency to improve in Others : Others, I 
6y» to whom God has afl&rdcd fuch Convic- 
tion. Nay, (tonfidering the infinitd Impor 
tancs q{ Religipin, revealed as well as natural, 
I think it rhay be faid in general, that whoe- 
ver will weigh the Matter thoroughly rhay fee, 
there is not near fo much Dinerence, as is 
commonly imagined, between what ought in 
Reafen to be the Rule of Life, to thofe Per- 
fons who a;rfe' fully cofiviiiced of itis Truth, 
and to thofe' who have oiily a ferious doubting 
Apprehenfioil, that it may be true. Their 
Hopes and Fears ind Obfigations will be in 
various Dej^ees: But, as the Subjeift-matter 
of their Hopes and Fears is the fame j fo the 
Subjed«.matter of their Obligations, what 
they stre bound to do and to refrain from, is 
not fo very unlike. 

It is to be obfefved farther, that, from a 
Charadter of Underftatiding,, or a Sittiation of 
Influence id the World, fome Pcrfcms have 
it in their Power to do infinitdly more Harm 
or Good, by fettihg ati Exatnple of Profanc- 
nefs and avowed Difregard to all Religion, or, 
on the contrary, of a ferious, though per- 
Y 4 naps 
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pARxhapa doubting, Apprehenfion of its Trathj 
n, and of a reverend Regard to it under this 
^/VNjDoubtfulnels; than they can do* by aAing 
well or ill in all the common Jntercourfes a- 
mongfl; Mankind. And confequently they 
are moft highly accountable for a Behaviour^ 
which, they may caflly forefee, is of iuch Im- 
portance, and in which there is moft plainly 
a Right and a Wrong; eveq. admitting the 
Evidence of Relig^n to be a? doubtful, as is 
pretended. 

The Ground of thefe Obfervations, and 
That which renders them juft and true, is, 
that Doubting neceflarily implies fome De* 
gree of Evidence for That, of which wc 
doubt. For no Perfon would be in Doubt, 
concerning che Truth of a Number of Fa^s 
fo and fo circumilanced, which ihould acci- 
dentally come into his Thoughts, and of 
which he had no Evidence at all. And 
though in the Cafe of an even Chance, and 
where confequcntly we were in Doubt, wc 
ihould in common Language fay, that we 
had no Evidence at all for either Side ; yet 
That Situation of things, which renders it an 
even Chance and no more, that fuch an E- 
vent will happen, renders this Cafe equiva- 
-lent to all others, where there is fuch Evi- 
dence on both Sides of a Qu^^on **, as leaves 

I Incradu^oa, 

the 
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tiu Mind in Doubt concerning the TrHth.CHAP. 
Indeed in all thefe Cafes, there is no more yi. 
£nden(% on one Side, than on the other ;v'V^ 
but diere is (what is equivalent to) much more 
for cither, than, for the Truth of a Number 
of YzQa which come into one's Thoughts at 
random. And thus in all thefe Cafes, Doubt 
as much prefuppofes Evidence, lower De- 

trees of Evicknce ; a$ Belief prefuppofes 
ighcr, and Certainty higher ftill. Any one, 
who will a little attend to the Nature of Evi- 
dence, will eafily c»rry this Obfervation on, 
and /be, that between no Evidence at all, 
and That Degree of it which a&rds Ground 
of Doubt, there are as many intermediate 
Degrees i as there arc, between That De^:eq 
which is the Ground of Doubt, and Demon- 
ftration. And though we have not Faculties 
to di(tingui(h thefe Degrees of Evidence, wi^ 
any So^ of Exadtnefi ; yet, in Prqjortion as 
they are difcerned, they ought to influence our 
Practice. For it is as real an Imperfedlon in 
the moral Chara£ter, not to be influenced in 
Praftice by a lower Degree of Evidence whei^ 
difcerned, as it is, in the UnderAanding, not 
to diicern it. And as, in all Subjedls which 
Men confider, they difcem the lower as weU 
as higher Degrees of Evidence, proportiona- 
bly to tbcir Capacity of Underfbnding : fo, 
in practical Sut^eds, they are influenced in 
Prance, by the lower as well as higher De- 
2 gteei 
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pARTgrees of it, proportionaMy w riieir Ptfirnpefir 
II. and Honc%. And as, in Propottidn to Dc- 

lyVV ic&s in the Underfianding;, Men ai'e anapt ttf 
fee lower Degrees of ETidcncb, are in &n- 
gcr of overlooking Evidence vrhcn it is not 
daring, and are eaffly impofed' npon in fach 
Cafes : fo, in Ptoportion to the Cbnuption of 
the Heart, ihcy fiscm capable of i^tisfying^ 
themielTes wi* having no Regard ifi Prac- 
tice to Evidence acfertowfet^cd real, if it be 
flot overbearing From thefe Ain^ it mufl[ 
follow, that Donbting concerning: Religjonr 
knplia focfr a Degire of Evidence for it, as 
joined wiA the- Confideration of its Impor- 
tance, unqueffionably lays Men under thd 
CH^igfttions befbns men&oned, to Imvcf a duti- 
ful Regfird' to it in^ their fi^havionr. 

^rdfy, Tbe-EM6|tefties^ in which* riic R* 
ndence rtf Religion is iffVolWif, whldi Some 
complain- of, is- no- more a raft Gromid of 
Complaint, than the extemd CSrcumftanceS 
of Tem^ttori. which others- are placed in j 
or riianr Difficnlties in thePifatMce of it, after 
a fuil Convifticfn^ of itsr Tmth. Temptati- 
on? render our State* a more improvinj^ StttC 
of UifcipHne', than" it vMaU he otherwilfe : . 
as they give Occafion for a more attentiw! Er- 
ercife of ihc virtaous PHwciple, which con- 
firms and fttengdietifr it moR, than an eafier 

^ « Part L CH. T- 
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or kft attentive Exereiib (A it could. * Novf CilAr. 
Ipsculatrvc EKfficulties are, in this Reipcd, VI. 
of the wry feme Kamre with thefe aitcraaF;/v*V 
Temptations. Fot the Evidence of Rrf^n 
a(M appearing obnotis, is, to feme Perfons, a 
TtmptaHion to r^eA it, without any Cmfi- 
deration at all ; and fber^>re requires ibch an 
attcntire Bxerdle of the wtooos Principle, 
ierioufly to confider That Evidence, as there 
would be no Occafion for, but for fuch Temp- 
tation. And the fuppo&d Doubtfiiinefs of 
its Evidencci after it Iks been in fome Sort 
confidered, affords Opportunity to an nnfeir 
Mind of explainingjiway, and d'eceitfaUy 
bidtfig from itfel^ zliat E^dence which it 
ai%bt fee; and alfb for Meo^ encouraging 
'then^lves in Vice from Hopes of Frnpunity, 
, Aough they do- clearly fee thus much at Icaft, 
riiat thefe Hopes are uncertain : In like Man- 
ner as the common Temptation to many In- 
ftances of Folly which end in temporal Irr- 
fbmy and Ruin, is; the Ground for Hope of 
not being deteSlcd, and of efcaping vnm Im- 
punity ( I. ^. the Doubtfulnels of the Ptoof 
^forehand, that fiich foolifh Behaviour will 
tiius end va Itifiimy and Ruin. On the con- 
trary, fttppoled doubtfulne^ in the Evidence 
«f Religion calls for a more careful and atten- 
tive Excrcife of the virtuous Principle, in 
fairiy yielding themfclves up to die proper In- 
fluence of any real Evidence, ^ough- doubt- 
fiih 
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Pa r tAiI s <nd in praftiring oaofiaentioalty aH ¥!£* 
n. tue, thongh onder fixne Uncertainly, whe- 
(/VV tiKi' tlic Gafernmcnt in the Unvcrie ma^ not 
poffiUj be inch, as Aat Vice my dc^ whb 
lUDpuniQT' And in geneial. Temptatioiiy 
meaning by this Word, the lefler AUnrements 
the Wrong and Difficulties in the Difthaige of 
ODT Duty, as well as the greater ones. Temp- 
tation, I iky, as focb and of every Kuid and 
Degree, as it calls forth ibme virtaous Efituts,. 
additional to wfant. ifcsii4 othergnfe have been 
wanting cannot but be an additional Difci- 
pline and Inwrovement of Vircue, as well as. 
Probation oi it in the other Seiutcs of that 
Word'. So that the very iiune Account is ta 
be given, why the Endence of Reli^(»i 
ihouUl be left in fuch a Manner, as to require, 
iu Some, an attentive, follidtxHis, perhaps 
painful. Exercife of their UnderibmtUng about 
It ; as why Others ihpuld be placed in fach 
Ckcumftances, as that the Pra£Uce of hs 
common Duties, after a full Convidion of 
the Truth of it, ihould require Attention, 
Sollicitudc and Pains: Or, why appearmg 
Doubtfulnefs ihould be permitted to afibrd 
Matter of Temptation to Some } as why ex- 
ternal Difficulties and Allurements ihould be 
permitted to adbrd Matter of Temptation to 
Others. The iamc Account alfo is to be gi- 
ven, why Some ihould be exercifed with 

^ Am Z. Ok iv, and p. 15a. 

Tem{^- 
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Temptations of boththefe Kinds} as why 0-Chap- 

thcFB ihould be exercifed with the latter in VI. 
foch very high Degrees, as fome have becDj </W 
particularly as the piimttive Chiiftians were. 

Nor does there appear any Abfurdity in 
luppofiiig, that the fpeculative Difficulties ia 
which the Evidence of Reli^on is involved, 
may make even the pnnci[Kil Part of fome 
PerTons Trial. For, as the chief Temptad- 
ons of the Generality, of the World, are, the 
(»-dinary Motives to Injuftice or uureftrained 
Pleafurc \ or to live in the Neglect of Reli- 
gion from That Frame of Mind, which^ ren- 
ders many Perlbns almoft without Feeling as 
to any thing diftant, or which is not the Ob- 
jeft of their Senies : So th^e are other Per- 
£)n8 without this Shallowneis of Temper, 
Perfons of a deeper Senfe as to what is invi- 
sible and future} who not only fee, but have 
a general practical Feeling, that what is to 
come will be prefent, and that things are not 
lefs real for their not being the Ot^efls of 
Senfe } and who, from their natural Conilitu- 
tion of Body and of Temper, and from their 
external Condition, may have fmall Temta- 
tions to behave ill, fmall Difficulty in be- 
having well, in the common Courfe of Life. 
Now when thefe latter Perfons have a diftindt 
foil Conviaion of the Truth of Religion, 
without any poflible Doubts or Difficulties, 
the 
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Pa R T the Pradice of it is to tbera unavoidaUe, utM 
II. lefs they will do a coafbmt Violence to thdr 
V'VNJ own Minds; and Religion is icaroe any more 
a DiG^lioe to Them, than it is to CKatur^ 
in a State of Fericftion. Yet thefc Perfons 
ixiay poUibly ftaad tn Need of moral Difci^ 
pUnc andExe rcife in a hi^ier De^w, thaip 
tfaey would have by fuch an eafy Pra£Uce of 
Religion. Or it may be require, for Rw^ 
fons unknown to us, that they Ihould giv^ 
lome &rtber Manifeftation* what is their mo* 
tal Chara&er, to the Creation of God, tba« 
&di a PraQice of it would be. Thus in the 
great Variety of religious Situations in whid^ 
Men are placed, what couftitutea, what 
chiefly um) peculurly conftittites, the Proha** 
tion, in all Senfes, of feme Perfons, may be 
^ Difficulties in which the Evidence of Re- 
ligicKi is involved : and thur principal and d^ 
{inguifhed Trial, may be, how they will be- 
have under wd with Refped: to thefe Difiicul- 
ties. Circumftanccs in Mens Situation ia 
their temporal Capacity, analc^ous in good 
Meafure to This refpe^ing Reli^on, are to 
be oblerved. We &nd fbme Perfons are placed 
in fuch a Situation in the World, as that their 
chief Difficulty with regard to Conduct, is 
not t^ Doing what is prudent when it 15 
|uu>wn; for th^, in niMabeclefs Caies, it as 
eafy as the fioatmiy : bat to imnc the princv 

pal 
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^EiEorcite is, Recolkftion and beiogupoaCHAP< 
tbrir Gturd agoinft Deceits, the Deoeilfi fup- VI. 
f)^ of tliofi: about them 3 againft ^e Ap-v/W 
pnntaces of Realbn and Frndean, To {*«- 
fciis in fame Situatioiis, ^ priocipel Ewrciii: 
widi ffipeA to Gondii^, is, Attentioo w ot- 
d«r to inform themfelTCs vhsc is prc^, 
srlut is rcaUy (he rnimabSe mi pradeoc Part 
«o*a. 

Biit m I hwe liiUKne SMW vpoa Sofipofi- 
tion, that Afons Pillatismion witli tbc Evi- 
deocf of Region is not owm^ to their N^ 
lefts or Prnnjiews it ewA Ix added, on thp 
othK haad, io all camtnon RealWj and as 
Drbat thp Tnith of the QttSf plunly re^uim 
(bould be added, thu fuch Diflatis&iSioii pit- 
fibly mtf be owifig to thgfe, poWjr nay he 
Mens owe Fauk. For, 

If there are any P^rfi^s, who newr fet 
dienfelws heartily and jn earneft to be in- 
^med in lUligion : if tiwce ace any, wbp 
&aretly wilh it OMy npt prove tracj end ane 
}>b auentire to Gvidencc than to Difficoltief, 
and more to Objections than to ivbrtt is laid 
in anfwer to them : thefe PerlbnswiU fcarcc 
he tfaonght in a likdy Way of feeing the E- 
vidence of ReligiaD, though it were moll 
certainly trt]£, and eapaUe of being ever fo 
ilMy proved. If any aeeuftsm themfelves to 
2 coniider 
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pARTConfider this Sut^e£k olually in the Way o^ 
II. Mirth and Sport : if th^ attend to Form* 
(/W and Reprercntations and ina<fequate Manners 
of Expreffion^ inftead of the real Things in- 
tended b; them : ( for Signs often can be no 
taatt then inadequately exprefiive of the 
^ogs figmfied : ) or if they fubftitute hu^ 
man ErrOTS, in the Room of'^ divine Truth : 
Why may not all, or any of thefc things 
hinder fome Men from feeing that Evidence, 
-which really b feen by Others ; as a like Turn 
of Mindj with refped to Matters cS.- com- 
mon Speculation and PraAice, does, we find 
by Experience^ hinder them from attainii^ 
That Knowledge and right Undcrftanding, in 
Matters of common Speculation and Practice, 
which more fair and attentive Minds-attaia 
to } And the 'E&&. will be the fame, whe- , 
Cher thdr Negled of ferioufly confidering the 
Evidence of Rcli^on, and their indired Be- 
haviour with r^ard to it, proceed from meer 
CarelelTnefs, or fr<»n the grofler Vices i or 
whether it be owing to this, that Forms and 
figurative Manners of Expreffion, as well as 
Errors, adminifter Occaflons of Ridicule, 
when the Things intended, and the Trath jt- 
felf, would not Men may indulee a ludi- 
crous Turn fo hi as to bfe all Senle of Con- 
duct and Pruden(X in worldly Afi^irs, and 
even, as it fcems, to impair their Faculty of 
Reafoi^ And in general. Levity, Carelefl*- 
neis, 
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nefs, Paffion, and Prejudice, do hinder us Chap. 
from being rightly informed, with refpeift to VI, 
common things-; And they may, in like Man-t^VV 
ner, and perhaps in ibme farther providential 
Manner, with refpeifl to moral and religious 
Subjects: may hinder Evidence from being 
laid before us, and from being feen when it is. 
The Scripture ' does declare, that every one 
Jhall mt underJiaTtd. And it makes no Di& 
fcrcnce, by what providential Condudl, this 
comes to pafs: Whetheir the Evidence of 
Qiriftianity was, originally and with Defign, 
put and left fo, as that thofe who are defi- ^^ 
rous of evading moral ObligationSj {hould 
not fee it; and that honcft-minded Perfons 
fhould: Or, Whether it comes to pafs by 
any other Means. 

Farther: The general Proof of natural Re- 
ligion and of Chriftianity, does, I think, lie 
Level to common Men j even thofe, the 

' Dan, xii. to. See alTo If. »iz. 13, 14. Mm, vl. 
23. and xi. z;. and xiii. 11, 11. Joh. iii. 19. Jok. v. 
44. I Cor, ii. 14. and z Cor. iv. 4. z Tim. iii- ij. and 
That affirflionate, as well h authoritative Admonition, fo 
Teiy many Times inculcated. Hi that bath Ears ti> hear, let 
him bear. Gratius (iVf fo llrongly the thing intended in ihefa 
tnd Other PaCagea of Scripture of the like Schfe, xs to lay, 
' that the Proof given us of ChriliUniry was lefs than it miglic 
have been, for this very Putpofc : Vi ita Strmo E<vangelii taH- 



dlun lapis effit Ljdiut ad guem iirgetria fanabilia cxfh 
^- Ver. R. C. L, 2. towards the End. 

Z grcateft 
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PARTgreateft Pan of whofe Time, &om CSiiU- 
II. hood to Old-age, is taken up with piDvi- 
0'>"Vding, for themfelvcs aud their Families, the 

comznon Ci»Tenieiici« perhaps Neceflaries 
c^ Life : diofe, I mcazi, of tha Rank, who 
ever think at aU of alking aft^ Procrf'tir at- 
tending to it. Commoi Men, were they as 
much in Eameft about Religion, cs about 
their tetnpord Affairs, are orpahfe of bciag_ 
convinced upoo real Evidence, that there is a 
God who governs die World : and thejr ieel 
themfclvcs to be of a moral Nxttwe, and ac- 
countable Creatures. And as OiriAiaiu^ 
intirely falls in with this their natural Seole 
of Things \ fo they are ciapid>le, not only <rf 
being perfuaded, but of being made v> fee, 
that there is Evidence of Mirades mrought 
ill Atteftation of it, and many appearing 
Completions of Prophecy. ^oL tboogh this 
Proc^ is real and conclulive, yet It is liable to 
Objeflions, and may be run op into DiiSicul- 
ties; which, however, Perfons who are ca- 
pable, not only of talking of, but of really 
feeing, are capable alfo of feeing through: 
i. e. not of clearing up and anfweriog thos, 
fo as to fatisfie their Curiofity, for of futh 
Knowledge we are not capable with refped 
to any one Thing in Nature ; hot capable of 
feeing that the Proof is not loft in theie Dif- 
ficulties^ or deftfoycd by thefe Objcftions. 
But 
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But then a thorough Examination into Reli- Chap. 
gion, with regard to thefe ObjeSions, which VL 
cannot be the Bufincfe of every Man, is a t^V^ 
Matter of pretty lai^ Compafs, and, from 
the Nature of it, requires Tome Knowledge^ 
as well as Time and Attention ; to fee^ 
how the Evidence comes out, upon balan- 
dng one thing with another, and what, up- 
on the whole, is the Amount of it. Now^ 
if Perfons who have picked up thefe Objec* 
ttons from Others, and take for granted thejr 
are of Weight, upon the Word of thole 
from whom they received theni, or, by of- 
ten retailing of them, come to fee or fancy 
they fee them to be of Weight j will not 
prepare themfelves for fuch an Examination, 
with a competent Degree of Knowledge ; or 
will not give that Time and Attention to the 
SubjeiS, which, from the Nature of It^ is 
nece{&ry for attaining fuch Information : in 
this Cafe, they muft remain in Doubtfulnefe, 
Ignorance or Error; in the fame Way as 
they muft, with regard to common Sciences 
and Matters of common Lifcj if they neg- 
left the neceflary Means of being informed in 
them. 

But ftUl perhaps it will be objcfted, that 

if a Prince Or common Matter were to fend 

Dir«€lions to a Servant, he would ukc Care, 

Z 2 that 
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pARTthat they Qiould always bear the certain 
II. Marks, who they came from, and that their 
(yV>J Senfe (hould be always plain : fo as that 
there fliould be no poffible Doubt, if he 
could help it, concerning the Authority or 
Meaning of them. Now the proper An- 
fwer to all this Kind of Objcftions is, that, 
wherever the Fallacy lies, it is even certidn 
we cannot argue thus with reipeft to 
Him, who is the Governor of the Wixld : 
and particularly that he does not afford us 
fuch Information, with refpeft to our tem- 
poral Affairs and Intereft, as Experience a- 
bundantly fhcws. However, there is a full 
Anfwcr to this Objeftion, from the very 
Nature of Religion. For the Reafon why 
a Prince would give his Direftions in this 
plain Manner, is, that he abfolutely defires 
I'uch an external AAion fhould be done, 
without concerning himfelf with the Mo- 
tive or Principle upon which it is done : i. e, 
he regards only the external Event, or, the 
thing's being done; and not at all, properly 
fpeaking, the Doing of if, or the Aftion. 
Whereas the whole of Morality and Reli- 
- ..&.on confiding merely in Adion itfelf, there 
-is no Sort of Parallel between the Cafes. 
But if the Prince be fuppofed to regard only 
the Albion ; /. e. only to defirc to exercife, 
or in any Senfe prove, the Underftanding or 
Loyalty 
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Loyalty of a Sen-ant j he would not alwaysCwAP. 
give his Orders in fuch a plain Manner. VL 
It may be proper to add, that the Will of >orsj 
God, refpeiting Morality and Religion, may 
be confidcred, cither as abfoluic, or as only ' 

conditional. If it be abfolute, it can only 
be thus, that we {hould aft virrucufly in 
fuch given Circumftances ; not that we 
fhould be brought to aft fo, by his chan- 
ging of oar Circumftances. And if God's 
Will be thus abfolute, then it is in our 
Power» in the higheft and ftrifteft Scnfe, 
to Do or to contradiii his Will; which is 
a moll weighty Confideration. Or His Will 
may be confidered only as conditional, that 
if we aft fo and fo, we (hall be rewarded ; 
if otherwife, pumfhed: of which conditio- 
nal Will of the Author of Nature, the 
whole Conftitution of it affords moft certain 
Inflances. 

Upon the whole : that We are in a State 
of Religion neceflirily implies, that we arc 
in a State of Probation : and the Credibility 
of <Hir being at all in fuch a State being ad- 
mitted, there feems no peculiar Difficulty in 
fuppofing Our Probation to be, juft as it 
is, in thofc Rcfpefts which are above objec- 
ted againft. There feems no Pretence, from 
the Reajon of the thing, to lay, that the 
Z 3 Trial 
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Part Trial cannot equitably be any thing, but 
II. whether Perfons will aA fuitably to certain 
t/W Information, or fuch as admits no Rootn 
for Doubt } fo as that there can be no Dan- 
• ger of Mifcarriage, but either from their 

not attending to what they certainly know, 
or from overbearing FalTion hurrying them 
on to aft contrary to it. For, fince Igno- 
rance and Doubt afford Sc(^ for Probation 
in all Senfes, as really as intuitive Conviction 
ac Certainty } and iince the two former ars 
to be put to the fame Account, as DifHcukies 
in Pra£tice j Men's moral Probation may alto 
be, whether they will take due Care to in- 
form themfelves by impartial Confideration, 
and afterwards whether they will aft as the 
Cafe requires, upon the Evidence which they 
have, however doubtful. And this we find 
by Experience^ is frequently our PrtAation », 
in our temporal Capacity. For, the In- 
formation which we want with Regard to 
our worldly Interefts, is by no mmns al- 
ways given us of Courfe, without any Cars 
of our own. And we are greatly liable to 
Self-deceit from inward fccr^ Prt^iocs, and 
.alfo to the Deceits of others. So that to b^ 
eble to judge what is the prudent Part, of- 
tien requires mu(;h snd di^c^t Qpalideration, 

'|»-i6-33'. 334.3IS- 
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Tlien after we have judged ihct very beft wcCba?. 
can, the Evideoce upon which we muft VI. 
z&L, if W* will live and a^ at alJ, is perpeto-LATN* 
nUy doubcBil to a rery high Degpee. And the 
Conftitution and Coude of the World in Fad 
i& fuch, as dat Want of impardal CanBdeia- 
tion what wc have to d(^ and vcotucing upon 
extravagant Courfcs becaufe it is doubtful what 
will be the Confequence, are often naturally, 
i e. providentially, altogether as fatal, as 
Mifconduft occafioned by heedlefs Inattention 
to what we certainly know, or difregarding it 
from overbearing Paffion. 

Several of the Obfenrations here made, may 
well feem ftrange, perhaps unintelligible, to 
many good Men, but if the Perfons for 
whofe Sake they are made, think fo; Perr 
fons who object as above, and throw off all 
Regard to Religion under Pretence of Want 
of Evidence ; 1 defire Them to confidcr a- 
gain, whether their thinking fo, be owing to 
any thing unintelligible in thefe Obfervations, 
or to their own not having fuch a Senfc of 
Religion and ferious SoUicitude about it, as 
even their State of Scepticifm does in all Rea- 
fon require? It ought to be forced upon 
the Reflexion of ihefe Perfons, that our Na- 
ture and Condition ncceflarily require us, 
in the daily Courfe of Life, to aft upon Evi- 
% k dence 
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i*ART dence much lower than what is commonly cal- 
II. led probable $ to guard, not only againft what 
^VNf we fiilly believe will, but alfo ag^ft what 
we think it fuppofeable may, happen ; and to 
engage in Purfuits when the Probability is 
greatly agalnll Succefs, if it be credible, that 
poilibly we may fucceed In them. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the particular Evidence for 
Chrifiianity. 

' I ^HE Prefumptions againft Revelation, Chap. 
1 and Objedlions againft the general VII. 
Scheme of Chriftianity, and particular things L/VNi 
relating to it, being removed j there remains 
to be confidered, What pofitive Evidence we 
have for the Truth of it : chiefly in Order to 
fee. What the Analogy of Nature fuggefts 
with regard to That Evidence, and the Objec- 
tions againil it : Or to fee what is, and is al- 
lowed to be, the plain natural Rule of Judg- 
ment and of Aflion, in our temporal Con- 
cerns, in Cafes where we have the lame Kind 
of Evidence, and the lame Kind of Oli^ec- 
tions againft it, that we have in the Cafe be- 
fore us. 

Now in the Evidence of Chriftianity, there 
feem to be feveral things of great Weight, 
not reducible to the Head, either of Miracles, 
or the Completion of Prophecy, in the com- 
mon Acceptation of the Wonls. But thele 
two are its dired and fundamental Proofs : 
And thofe other tluogs, howevo* confiderable 
they 
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PARTthey are, yet cmg^t never to be ai^ed apart 
II. from its dirc£t Proofe, but always to be joined 
i/~)r^ mth them. Thus the Evidence of Cm-tftia- 
nity will be a long Series of things, reaching, 
as it feems, frcon the Beginning of the World 
to the prefent Time, of great Variety and 
Compafs, taking in both the direA, and alfb 
the collateral, Proofs; and making up, alt of 
diem together, one Argument: the Convic- 
tion arifiog from wluch Kind of Proof may 
be compared to what tbey call the ^»& in 
Arclutedhire or other Wocks of Art % a Re- 
fiilt ftoca. a great Number <^ things fo and 
io dilbofed, and taken inb> uic View. I 
fball tberefere, FIRS% make fomc Obftr* 
vabous rdating to Miracles, and the appear- 
ing Completions of Prophecy; and coi^idur 
mat Anak^ fiiggefta, in Anfwer to the 
Ol^edions brought againft this Endencc^ 
And, SECONDLT, I fhaU endeavour t» 
^ve ibme Account of t^ jcnend Argument 
BOW mentioned, eonfifting both of die di> 
re£t' and collateral Endence, confidered as 
making up one Argument: this being the 
Kind of Proof upon wiuch we deteiHiine 
moft Quefiaons of Difficuhy, concerning 
conuaoft Fa^ aUcd^ to ban bapptud 
er feeming lik^ to happen j e^eciftlly C^ef- 
ttpas cdating to Conduft. 

FIRST 
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TIK 5 T ! Oiall make'fome Obferwiions Chap, 
upon the di»£t Proof of Chriftiatiity from VIL 
Miracles and Pro^^cy, and upon the <%jec- l/V\l 

ticHis alledged againft it, 

I. Now the ftdlowing Obfeivations, ida* 
ting to the biftoricftl Evidence c^ Miraclei 
wrought in Atteftation of ChriftiaDity, ap- 
pear to be of great Weight. 

I. The Old Teftament affords us the fame 
hlflorical Evidence of the Miracles of Msfii 
and of the Prophets, as of the common d- 
vil Hiilory of Mi^s and the Kings (^ IJrael% 
iXt as of the A^irs of the Jcwiih Nation. 
And the Gpjpeh and the A9s a^rd us tho 
£uB« hiAorical Evidence of the Miracles (^ 
Chrift and the Apoftlea, as (^ the commoH 
Matters related io them. This indeed could 
not have b«n affirmed by any reafonabk 
Man, if the Authors of thefe Boc^, like 
many other HiftorianSa had af^)eared to make 
%a. entertaining Manner of Writing their 
Aim ; though they had intufpcrJed Miracles 
in tbcir Works, at proper Difunees and upon 
prc^wr Occafions. Thefe might have anima- 
ted a dull Rcbitioo, amuicd the Reader and 
engaged his Attention. And the fame Ac- 
count would nattirally have been given of 
tkwn, as, of the Speeches and Defcriptions 

of 
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PARTof fuch Authors: the fame Accoimt, in a 
II. Manner, as is to be given, why the Poets 
(/"VVlmake Ufeof Wonders and Prodi^es. But 
the Fa^ both miraculous and natural, in 
Sfxipture, are related in plain unadorned Nar- 
ratives : and both of them appear, in all Re- 
lpe£ts, to fland upon the fame Foot of hifto- 
rical Evidence. Farther: Some Parts of Saip- 
ture, containing an Account of Miracles ftil- 
ly fufficient to prove the Truth of Chriflia- 
nity, are quoted as genuine, from the Age in 
which they are iaid to be written, down to 
the prefent : And no other Parts of them, 
material in the prefent (^eilion, are omitted 
to be quoted in fuch Manner, as to afford any 
Sort of Proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as common Hiftory, when called in 
Queftion in any Inftance, may often be greatly 
confirmed by cotemporary or fubfcquent E- 
vents more known and acknowledged } and as 
the common Scripture-hiftory, like many o- 
thers, is thus confirmed^ fo likewife is the 
miraculous Hiflory of it, not only in parti- 
cular Inftances, but in general. For, the 
EiUbUHiment of the Jewi(h and Chriftian 
Religions, which were Events cotemporary 
with the Miracles related to be wrought in 
AtteAation of both, or fubfequent to them, 
tliefe Events are juft what we Ihould have ex- 
pected, upon fuppofition fuch Miracles were 
really wrought to atteft the Truth of thofe 
Reli- 
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Religions. Thefe Miracles area fatlsfadloryCHAP. 
Account of thofc Events: of which, no VII. 
other fatisfefloty Account can be given ; nor vv^ 
any Account at all, but what is imaginary 
merely and invented. It is to be added, that 
the moft obvious, the moft eafy and direft 
Account of this Hiftory^ how it came to be 
written and to be recsived in the World, as a 
trac Hiftory j is, that it really is fo : nor can 
any other Account of it be eafy and direiS. 
Now, though an Account, not at all obvious, 
but very fcir-fetched and indireft, may in- 
deed be, and often is, the true Account of a 
Matter i yet it cannot be admitted on the 
Authority of its being affcrted. Mere Guefe, 
Suppofition, and Poflibility, when oppofed to 
hiuorical Evidence, prove nothing, but that 
hiftorical Evidence is not demonftrative. 

Now the juft Confequence from all this, I 
think, is, that the Scripmrc-hiftory in general 
is to be admitted as an authentick genuine 
Hiftory, till fomewhat pofitivc be alledged 
fufficient to invalidate it But no Man will 
deny the Confequence to be, that it cannot be 
rcjefted, or thrown by as of no Authority, 
till it can be proved to be of none ; even 
though the Evidence now mentioned for its 
Authority, were doubtful. This Evidence 
may be confronted, by hiftorical Evidence 
on the other Side, if there be any : or general 
Incre- 
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pARTlDcredU>ility in the things related^ orlncon- 

n. fifteoce ia the geneial Turn of the HiAory* 

C^VN; would prove it to be of no Authority. But 

fince, upcMi the Face of the Matter, upon a 

firft and genoal View, the Aj^iearance is, that 

it is an authentick Hiftory; ic cannot be d(^ 

termined to be fiAitious without Come Froo^ 

that it u fo. And the fi^owiog Obfervation^ 

in Support of thefe and coincident with them, 

will greatly confirm the hiftorical Evidence 

for the Truth of Oiriftianity. 

2. The Epiftles of St. Paul, fiom the 
Nature of q)iitelary Writing, and mcnever 
from feveral c^ them being written, not to 
particular Ferfons, but to Oiurches ; carry ia 
them Evidences of their being genuine, be^ 
yond what can be in a mere hiuorical Narra-' 
tivc, left to the World at large. This Evi- 
dence, joined with That which they have in 
common \vith the reft of the New Tefta* 
ment, feems not to leave fo'much as any 
panicular Pretence for denying their Genu- 
inenefs, coniidered as an ordinary Matter c^ 
Fad, or of Cfiticifm: I fay particular Fre- 
tence. for defying iti becauie any fingle 
Fad, of fudi a Kind and fuch Antiquity^ 
may have general Doubts raifed concerning it, 
from the very Nature of human Afiairs and 
human Teftimony. There is alfo to be men- 
tioned, a difttnd and particular Evidence cS 
the 
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d»e Genoincnefi trf the Epiftle chiefly refcr-CHAP. 
red to hc»e, the 6rft to the CocinthiaRS ; from VII. 
the Manner in which it is quoted by Clemens^-^"'''^^ 
Rsmanuif in an Epiftle of hb own to That 
Oiurch'. Now thcfe Epiftles afford a Proof 
of Chiiftionity, detached from all others, 
which iSf I tlunk, a thing of Weight ; and 
alfo a Proof oi a Nature and Kind peculiar 
to idelf . For. 

In them the Author declares, that he recei- 
ved Uie Gofpel in general, and the Inftitution 
of the Communion in particular, not from 
the reft of the Apoftles, or jointly together 
widi them, but akxie, £-om Chrift himfelf ; 
whom he declares likewife, conformably to 
the Hiftoty in ih& ASis^ that he &w i&sn 
\a& Afcenfion^ So that the Teftinumy of 
Si. Paul is to be considered, as detached from 
That of the reft of the Apoftles. 

And he dedares £irther, that he was endu- 
ed with a Power of working Miracles, as 
what was publickly known to thofe very 
People, fpeaks c^ Sequent and great Variety 
of miraculous Gifts as then fidififting in thofe 
very Churches, to which he was writing \ ? 

which he was refHoving for feveral Irr^Iari* 
ties; and where he had perfonal Oppoiers: 

• Qem. Rom. Ep. I. c. 47. 

' Gal. i. I Cor, xi. it. Ice. i Cor. xv, 8. 

He 
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pARTHe mentions thcfe Gifts incidentally, in the 
II. mod eafy Manner and without Bfrort ; by 

O^VN.1 way of Reproof to thofc who had them, for 
their indecent Ufe of them ; and by way of 
depreciating them, in Comparifon of moral 
Virtues ; In (hort he fpealts to thefe Churches, 
of thcfe miraculous Powers, in the Man- 
ner, any one would fpeak to another of a 
thing, which was as ^miliar and as much 
known in common to them both, as any thing 
in the WotH •. And this, as hath been ob- 
ferved by feveral Perfons, is furely a very con- 
iiderable thing. 

2. It is an acknowleged hiftorical Fa^ 
that Chriftianity offered itfelf to the World, 
and demanded to be received, upon the Alle- 
gation, i. e. as Unbelievers would fpeak, up- 
on the Pretence, of Miracles, publickly 
wrought to atteft the Truth of it, in fuch an 
Age ; and that it was aftually received by 
great Numbers in that very Age, and upon 
the profeflcd Belief of the Reality of thefe 
Miracles. And Chriftianity, including the 
Difpenfation of the Old Tcftament, feems 
diftinguifhcd by This from all other Religions. 
* I mean, that ^is does not appear to be the 

Cafe with regard to any other: for ilirety it 

* Rom. xv. ig, I Cot. nil 8, 9, lo-z8, &c. ind 
c. xiii. I, z, 8, and the whol» xiv*^ ch. 2 Cor. xii.. 12, 13. 
Gal. iii. 2, 5. 

2 will 
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will not be fappofed to lie upon any Pfl^n,CHAp, 
to prove \yj pofitive hiftorical Evidence, that VIL 
it was not. It does in no Sort appear, thati/-\^\| 
Mahometaniim was iirft received in the World 
upon the Foot of fuppofed Miracles ', i, e* 
publick ones : for, as Revelation Is itfelf mi- 
raculous, all Pretence to it muft neceflariljr 
iin|Jy fome Pretence of Miracles. And it is 
a ^own Fad, that it was immediately, at 
the very firft, propagated by other Means. 
And as particular Inftitutions, whether in Pa- 
ganifm or Popery, faid to be confirmed by 
Miracles after thofe Inflitutions had obtained, 
are not to the Purpole :" So, were there what 
might be called Hiftorical Proof, that any of 
them were introduced by a fuppofed divine 
Command, believed to be attefted by Mira- 
cles i thefe would not be in any wife parallel. 
For fingk things of this Sort are eafy to be 
accounted for, after Parties are formed, and 
have Ppwer in their Hands ; and the Leaders 
of them are in Veneration with the Multi- 
tude } and political Interefls are blended with 
religious Claims, and religious DiftinAions. 
But before any thing of this Kind, for a few 
Perfons, and thofe of the loweft Rank, all 
at once, to bring over fuch great Numbers to 
a new Religion, and get it to be received up- 
on the particular Evidence of Miracles ; this 
is quite another thing. And I think it will be 

^ Sec tbc Koran c. xiii. vai- c. xvii. 

A a allowed 
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Par Tallowed by any £ur Adverl^, that th« 
II. Faft now mentioned, taking in all the Oc* 
(^Y>J cumfbnces of tt, is peculiar to the chriflian 
Religion. However, the Fa£fc itielf ia allow- 
ed, that CfariAianity obtained, L e. was pto*- 
felted to be received in the World, upon khf 
Belief of Miracles, immediately ia mc Age 
in which it is £iid tho& Mindes Wccc 
wrought : Or that This is wh»t its firft Coat- 
verts would hare alledged, as the Rca&n for 
their embracing it. Now certainly U is not 
to be fuppofed, that fuch Numbers of Men* 
jn the moft diftant Farts of the World, 
Ibould ibrlake the Religion of thek Ctnuitry* 
in which they had been educate } fqxuvtB 
themfelves from their Friends, parthndarly ia 
their feftival Shows and Solemnities, to which 
the common People are fo greatly addicted, 
and which were of a Nature to engage thets 
touch more, than any tlung of That &)rt a^ 
mongft us ; and embrace a ReligicHi, which 
could not but expofe them to many hactxntf 
niences, and indeed muA have been a giving 
up the World in a great Degree, even fron 
the very firft, and before the Empire engaged 
in Form againft them : it cannot be fuf^ioisd, 
that fuch Numbers fhould make fo great, and^ 
to lay the leail, fo inconvenient a Change in 
their whole Inititution of Life, unleis thmr 
were really convinced of the Ttuth cf thou 
Miracles, upon the Knowledgs or Belief <^ 
2 which. 
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wM{^, ■tihey profefled to make it. And itCHAP. 
-will, I ftrppofe, readily be acknowledged, VIL 
that the Generality of the firft Converts to .-/V^ 
Chiiftianity, muft have believed them : that 
fts by becoming Chrtilians, tbey declared to 
"the World, tbey were fatJsfied of the Truth 
Y»f thc^ Mirades ; fo this Declaration was to 
be credited. And this their Teftimony is the 
6mc Kind of Evidence for thofe Miracles, 
as if they had put it in Writing, and thefe 
Writings had come down to us. And it ia 
Tcal Evidence, bccaufe it is of Fadls, which 
«hcy had Capacity and full Opportunity tb 
inform themfelves of. It is alfo diftinft frorti 
the direO: or exprefs hiftorical Evidence, 
though it is of the fame Kind ; and it would 
i>e allowed to be diftinft In all Cafes. For 
■wctt a Faft cxpreffly related by one or more 
antient Hiftorians, and difputed in after AgeS; 
that this Fafl is acknowledged to have been 
■believed, by great Numbers of the Age in 
-which Ae Hiftorian fays it was done, would 
\stt allowed an additional Proof of fuch Fadt, 
quke diftinft from the exprefs Teftimony of 
«ie Hiftorian. The Credulity of Mankind 
is acknowledged : and the Sufpicions of Man- 
kind ought to be acknowledged too; and 
Aeir Baekwardnefs even to believe, and great- 
er ftiU to prat^ice, what makes agalnft their 
Intereft. And it muft particularly be re- 
membred, that Education, and Prejudice, 
A a 2 and 
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Part and Authority, were againft Chriftkni^, in 
II, the Age I am fpeaking oC So that the Im- 
l/V>J mediate Converfion of fuch Numbers, is a 
real Prefumption of fomewhat more than hu- 
man in this Matter; I lay Prefumption, for 
it is not alledged as a Proof alone and by it- 
felf. Nor need any one of the things men- 
tioned in this Chapter, be conJidered as a 
Proof by itfelf: and yet all of them together 
may be one of the ftrongeft* 

Upon the whole : As there is large hiftoti- 
cal Evidence, both diret^ and circumflantial> 
of Miracles wrought in Atteftation of Chrii^ 
tianity, collected by thofe who have writ up- 
on the Subject ; it lies upon Unbelievers to 
ihew, why this Evidence is not to be credi- 
•ted. This Way of fpeaking is^ I think, juft; 
4nd what ^erfons who write in Defence of 
Religion, naturally fall into. Yet, in a Mat- 
ter of fuch unfpeakable Importance, the pro- 
per Queflion is, not whom it Ues upon, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Argument, to main- 
taii) or confute Objedlions : but, whether 
there really arc any, againft this Evidence, 
fufHcient, in Reafon, to deftroy the Credit 
of it. However, Unbelievers feem to tekc 
upon them the part of fhewing that there are. 

■ P- 399- ^• 

They 
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They alledge, that numberlefs cnthufiaf-CHAP. 
tick People, in different Ages and Countries, VII. 
expofc themfelves to the Tame Difficulties v/VNI 
which the primidve Chriftians did ; and arc 
ready to give up their Lives, for the moft idle 
Follies imaginable. But it is not very 

clear, to what Purpofe this Obje<3ion is 
brought. For every one, furely, in every 
Cafe, muft diftinguifh between Opinions and 
Fafts. And though Teftimony is no Proof 
of enthufiaftick Opinions, or uf any Opi- 
nions at all; yet it is atlowed, in all other 
Cafes, to be a Proof of Fads. And a Per- 
fon's laying down his Life in Atteftation of 
Fac^s or of Opinions, is the ftrongeft Proof of 
bis believing them. And if the Apoftles and 
their Cotemporaries did believe the Fafls, ia 
Atteftation of which they expofed themfelves 
to Sufferings and Death ; this their Belief, or 
rather Knowledge, muft be a Proof of thofe 
Fads: for they were fuch as came under 
the Obfervation of their Senfes. And though 
it is not of equal Weight, yet it is of Weight, 
that the Martyrs of the next Age, notwith- 
ftanding they were not Eye-witneffes of thofe 
Fads, as were the Apoftles and their Cotem- 
poraries, had, however, full Opportunity to 
inform thenifelves, whether they were true 
or not, and gave equal Proof of their belie- 
ving them to be trae. 

A 83 But 
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Part But EnthafiaTm, icisfaid, grtetty woafeens 
Jl, the Evidence of Teftimony evenftx^ Fa^, la 

yVNJ Matters relating to Religion : Some feeiD' to 
think, it u^taliy and abrdutely deftroys thcr 
Evidence of Teftimony upon thi^ &il^cdi 
And indeed the Powers of Enthufiafm^ and 
pf Difeafes too which operate in a like Man- 
ner, are very wonderful, in particnlar liiiUn'^ 
ces. But if great Numbers of Meti, not ap^ 
pearing in any peculiar Degree weak, nor iu>- 
der any peculiar Sufpicion of Negligpnoev af*- 
firm that they faw and heard fuch things 
plainly with their Eyes and their Hars, and 
are admitted to be in earoeftj fHch T^if 
mony is Evidence of ^e ftrongeft ICind.Wt 
can have, for any Matter of Fadt. Yet 
poHibly it may be overcome, firoi^ as it is^ 
by Incredibility in the things thus atteflxd; or 
by contrary TeAimony. And in an liiftluioe 
wh^e one thought it was fo overcomei it 
might be juft tp coniider, how far fiich Evi^ 
dence could be accounted for, by Enthufiafin: 
for it feems as if no other imagiiKtbte Ac^ 
count were to bo given of it. But till fuch 
Incredibility be ihcwn, or contrary Teftammy 
produced, it cannot furely be cxpefted* thai 
fo far-fetched, fo indirect and wondciiul an 
Account of fuch Teftimony, as that ctf Ent- 
thufiafm muft ,be;. ata^ AccnuK So ikisge^ 
that the Generality of Mutkind ovi' &arce be 
made 
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made to onderftand what is meant by it : HChap^ 
cannot, I fey, be expcftedj that foch Ac- VII. " 
count wiH be admitted of fach Evidence ; -.^rv^ 
when there is this dire£t, eafy and obvious 
Account of it, that People really faw and 
teard a thine not incrcdiWt, which they 
iffirffl fincwefy and with full AfTurance, 
fliey didlfee and hear. Granting then that 
Eothufiafm is not (ftriftly fpeaking) an ab- 
ibrd, but a poffible Account of fuch Tefti- 
nlQhy i it is manifeft that the very Mention 
6f\tj goes upon the previous Soppofitton, that 
itii things (a attcfted are incredible ; and there- 
fore need not be confidered, till they are fhewn 
fd be fo. Much left need it be confidercd, 
after the contrary has been proved. And I 
thitik it has been proved, to full Satisfaftion^ 
ih^ there is no Incredibility in a Revelation^ 
in general ; or m fuch an one as the Chriilian, 
in panicular. Ho^«eve^; as Religion is 
fuppofed pSculiarly fiable to Enthufiafm, it 
may juft be obferved, that Prejudices almoft 
without Number and withbut Name, Ro-^ 
hiance, Affeiflation, Humour, a Defire to 
engage Attention or to furpfize, thcParty- 
jtpirit, Cuftom, little Cotttpediious, unac- 
countable Likings and Diflikings, thefe in- 
fluence Men ftrongly in common Matters, 
And as thefe Prejudices are often fcarce known 
or refleifled upon by the Perfons thcrtifelveft 
who are influenced by them, th^ We to b* 
A a 4 confl- 
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pAKTConfidered as Infliiences of a like Kind xa 
II. Enthufiafin. Yet human Teftimony in com- 
i/VVmon Matters is . naturally and juftly believed 
notwitbftaoding. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined 
Way of Obfervation, that though it Ihould 
be proved, that the ApofUes and firft Chris- 
tians could not, in iome Relpeds, be de- 
ceived themfclvcs, and, in other Relpetfls, 
cannot be thought to have intended to impoie 
upon the World ; yet it will not follow, that 
their general Teftimony is to be believed^ 
though truly handed down to us: becauie 
they might ftill in Part, /. e. in other R&« 
jpe^s, be deceived Themfelves, and in Part 
^o defignedly impofe upon Others ; whicb^ 
it is added, is a Thing very credible, from 
that Mixture of real Enthufiafm, and real 
Knavery, to be met with in the fame Cha- 
raders. And, I muft confers, I think the 
Matter of Fa£t: contained in this Oblervation 
upon Mankind, is not to be denied j and that 
fomcwhat very much a-kin to it, is often 
fuppofed in Scripture as a very common Cafe, 
and moft feverely reproved. But it were to 
have been czpeded, that Perfons capable of 
applying this Qbfervation as applied in the 
Objeiflion, might alfo frequently have met 
with the like mixt Character, in Inftance^ 
where Religion was quite out of the Cafe, 
z The 
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The Thing plainly is, that Mankind are na- Chap. 

turally endued with Reafon, or a Capacity Vn. 
of diilinguiihing between Truth and Falf-v,^^ji 
bood; and as naturally, they are endued with. 
Veracity, or a Regard to Truth in what they 
fay : But 6:0m many Occafions, they are lia- 
ble to be prgudiced and biailed and deceived 
Themfelves, and capable of intending to de- 
ceive Others, in every different Degree : In- 
fomuch that, as we are all liable to be dc-r 
ceived by Prejudice, fo likewife it feems to 
be not an uncommon thing, for Perfons, wb(^ 
from their Regard to Troth, would not in- 
vent a Lie entirely mthout any Found^on 
at all, to propagate it with heightning Circum- 
ftances, after it is once invented and fet a- 
going. . And Others, though they would 
not propagate a Lie, yet, which is a lower 
Degree of FaUhood, will let it pais without 
Contradiiftlon. But notwithAanding all thi^ 
human Teftimony remains ftill a natural 
Ground of Afl^nt ; and this AHent, a nato- 
ral Principle of Aftion. 

It is objected £irther, that however it has 
happened, the Fa£l is, that Mankind have, in 
dinerent Ages, been llrangely deluded with 
Pretences to Miracles and Wonders. But it 
is by no means to be admitted, that they have 
been oftener, or are at all more liable to 'be 
deceived by thefe Pretences, than by others. 

It 
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FX'itT Itiiaddl»l, tbattfaetthaTctyanfidaaSte 
II, DKree of Uftofiol Evidence for Miracles, 

\j>f\i wlnclt are, on ail tctndSj acfcoowiedged to titf 
Abtrious. Bhr rappofc there were even the 
Sir hiftodal EvKfence fcr Thefc. (o what 
Aete is for Tliofe dkdged in Proof of Qiri- 
ftiaiii^, which yet is in no wiie allowed, btrt 
Itti^xne dnii the Cortfeqacnce would not 
be, that the Evidence of the latter is not to 
te admitted. Nor is there a Man in the 
World who, in common Caieg, would con- 
dode Aos. For, what ivontd fiich a Con- 
dnfion really amount to bat diis, that Evi- 
dence confoted by contrary Evidenct, or any 
Way over-baEanced, deftroys the Cre£lxfity (tf 
other Evidence, neither cohfuted, nor over- 
balanced T To signe, that becaofe there is» 
S there were, like Evidence from Tefthnony, 
ibt N&ades acltnowle<ked £iUe, as for thcfe 
in AHelhtion of Chriftianiiy, therefore the 
Evidence in the latter Cafe is not to be credi- 
ted } this is the fame as to argue, that if two 
Men of equally good Reputation, had given 
Evidence in different Cafes nowayconneft- 
ed, and One of them had betn convifted of 
Pi^iy, this confeied the TeiBmony of the 
GAer. 

tfpon the WhoU: then, the genera] Obfer- 
vation that human Creatures are fa liable to 

be 
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and: I^nc^itet eipiivi&nt tt» Butii^ito in VIL 
cemiaAat Matters^ and kb bodi fhaife Nq^;/VV 
gtnuc ; ttd dot ilie^ iK & capabls of diC- 
hone Ai7 enddTimnii^ t(V daxire otiun ( dui 
dogs indocd makeb Ae: EfMenne sf Tcflb 
tfuiiy indlCafa^ kit do« not dtlfae^it k 
an}!: AndthdetlungEniitippda', n> diffiU 
imt Mm, ttmakea tUt Btidence of Tefti. 
mony, in difiotteit Degrees-: ia.Degrtci pto* 
portionable to the Obfervations they nave 
mads, cr tbe^ Motbn^ they bMe any Way 
takeiT mpi eontemiin'tiK Weaknels. and I^^ 
ligenae and Diihondub^ of Mankind j or coim 
aeming tiie-Ponaereof Endtuflalo^ and Ptv.' 
jiHHtesreqaittlni( w it. But it femo to nu^ 
th«:P«>fledtinukns>«rwiatdbeSr£(y iriM 
affirm ifaefe tfiings to deflroy die Emdenee 
from Te^mony^ ^«liich wtt fayw of iht 
'Crutb of Cbiiftia»ity. Nodiing oan dt(tr»f 
the Endtnce of Teffimony in any Cafc, but 
> IVoof or PmliabiJUy, that Perfons ate DM 
sompetent Jodgei of dn Fias » which they 
give Teftimony ; or tliat tbsy ara adna)^ 
under fome indircA Influence in giving it, in 
fiich paniouhi C^fe, Till tMs^temids Out, 
die mOttral Laws- of .human -Aiftioiw Mquspd, 
diat Teftimony be admined. k cm never bb 
fuiBdent to overthrow dired Mftorical Evi- 
disnce, indolendy to iay, tlvat the^e are lb 
many Principles, from whence Men are lia- 
ble 
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PAKTbletobedecoved them&lves and diQx)fi5d tm 

JL deceive others^ cfbedally in Matters of Reli- 

t/VVgJ(»i> >lut (me knows not what to believe. 

And it is furprizing Peribns can lulp reflcft- 

Ing, that tlus veiy S^uiner of fpeakmg, lup- 

pcSes. they are not iadsfied diat there is no- 

tiung in the Evidence/ of which they ipeak 

thus ; or that they can avoid obfcrving, if 

they do make this Reflexion, that it is, on 

£ich a Sulked, a very matoial one ^ 

And over-<igainil: all thef^ Ot^cdtons, is 
to be fet, the Importance of Chriftlani^, as 
what muft have eng^ed the Attention tu \t& 
£rft Converts, fo as to have rendered them Icis 
liable , to be deceived from Careleflhefs, than 
they ^vould in common Matters ; and like- 
wife the ftrong Obll^dons to Veracity, which 
their Rel^;ion laid them under : So that the 
firft and moft obvious Prefumption is, that 
they could not be deceived themfelves, nor 
would deceive others. And this Prefumption 
in this Degree, is peculiar to the Teflunony 
we have been coniidering. 

In Argument, A0ationt are nothing in 
themfelves, and have an Air of Poiidvenel^ 
which fometimes.is not very eafy : Yet thqr 
are npceflary, and neceilary to be r«)eated ; 
in order to conned a Difcourfe, and diftin^y 
' f See the fitregoing Cbaptcr. . 

te 
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to lay before the View of the Reader, whatCnAP. 
is propofed to be proved, and what is left as VIL 
proved. Now the Condufion ftom the fore- u'V>J 
going Obfervations is, I think, beyond dl 
Doubt, this : That Unbelievers muft be 
forced to admit the external Evidence for 
ChrifHanity, i, e. the Proof of Miracles 
wrought to atteft i^ to be of real Weight 
and very conliderable ; though they cannot 
albw it to be fufficient, to convince them of 
the Reality of thofe Miracles. And as they 
muft, in all Reafon, admit this j fb it ieems 
to me, that upon Confideration they would, 
in Fad, admit it ; thofe of them, I mean, 
who know any thing at all of the Matter : 
In like Manner as Perfons, in many Cafes, 
own, they fee ftrong Evidence from Tefti- 
mony, fqr the Truth of things, which yet 
they cannot be convinced are true : Cafes, 
fuppofe, where there is contrary Teftimony ; 
or things which they think, whether with or 
vnthout Reafon, to be incredible. But there 
is no Teftimony contrary to That which we 
have been conildering : and it has been fully 
proved, that there is no Incredibility, in 
Chriftianity in general, or in any Fart of ic. 

n. As to the Evidence for Chriftianity 

from Prophecy, I fliall only make fome few 

general Obfervations, which are fu^fted by 

the Analogy of Nature; /'. e. by the ac- 

2 knowledged 
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PAnrluMirlidged oalnra] Rala of jadging «i oom- 
IL von MttOBd, aaacenuBg £nd«noe of a lifae 
i/V^&wd ID diii from Ptophsof. 

I. lie OWcodfy or UnintcHigtblQnefe of 
<Mie Put of a Pnplioc^, -does not, in aay De- 
gmc tnvsikbfic tbe ft'oof of Forefi^t, »- 
filing Iron the i^ipeariiig OoaralaboD ^^oft 
frilKr Pvts irtum arc ■nd orfl oad. For «he 
Cafe ifl evidflody eke iame, u if i^& Paiti^ 
whicfa aro not tUMkrftood, were loft, oc «iac 
wriltoa at fiU, or wntten in an vHkaovMi 
Tcmne. VS^istfaor d» OUenetion be eom- 
moi^ atttnded to or not, k is ib vnAcm, 
^t one ean Soroe hcii^ oocfetf to &t dowtf 
tm loAaoce in comooon MatlerB, M exempti- 
fy it. Honroffff, fiupaofiE a WHijiw, prtlf 
in Cjr^KT, and partlj in pb^ WorA at 
Length ; and that in die Port «ne underfbod, 
there appeared Momion <£ Several knoira 
Fa^ : It would never oome into any MaH^ 
Thou^its to imagine, that if he miderftood 
the Whole, perhaps he might tiod, ihattliole 
Fa£b were not in Reahty knorni bjr iSm 
Writer. Indud, both in chit Example aft4 
the thing intended to be -exemplified ^ it, 
our not underAanding the Whole (the whole 
* fiippofe of a Sentence or a Paragraph) might 
ibtnetimos occasion a Doub^ wnedier one 
anderftood the literal Meaning of fuch a Puts 
Btit tlus CQmcs under another Con&teradon. 
For 
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Fc«- the tee Reaibn, tbougb % Mfui OiouMCiiap. 
be ioaqiablc, for Want of Lcarmng^ or Opr V^^^' 
jjortunitics of Inquiry, or from not hftv«^^-/VNi 
tamed his Studies this W^» even fo roocb m 
to judge, whether particular Propheciw htvp 
iiMn thronghcBt oom^eatly fulfilled } yet he 
«^ kc, in gCDcnl, uiat they faftve faeeo £ti. 
filled to fuch a Degree, as, upon very good 
Ground, to be convinced of Forelight more 
than hnmaB in fuch Propbecies, and of fnch 
Events facing intended by them. For the 
{uaac Reaibn alfo, thovgh, by Meane of the 
Deficiencies in civil Htftory, and tlie dii&tent 
Accounts of HiAcvians, the moft leanwd 
Ihould not be at^ to make ont to Satts&^ion, 
that fnch Parts c£ the pcophebdc Hiftorjr 
have been minutely and throughout &lfill«l 3 
yet a very Arong B'oof of Forefight may af- 
file, &om That general Completion of them, 
nrhich is made ont : As much Proof of ForC' 
fight, perhaps, as die Giver of Prophecy in*- 
tended fhould ever be a&rded by fuch Pan* 
£& Prophecy. 

2. A long Series of Pr^]hecy being vpfCh- 
csiAc to £ich and foch Evsoa, is itfctf a Proo^ 
that it was intended of them : as the Rules, 
1^ which we naturally judge and determtoe, 
in common Cafes parallel to this, will Ihew. . 
Tliis Obiennation I make in Aafwer to the 
common 
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Fa r t common Ol^edion agalnft the Application of 

U. the Prophecies, that confidering each <£ 

t^Wthem diiUndly by itfelf, it does not at all 

appear, that they were intended of thofc 

particular Events, to which they are applied 

by Chriftians ; and therefore it is to be fup- 

pofed, that, if they meant any thing, they 

-were intended of other Events unknown to 

us, and not of thefe at alL 

Now there are two Kinds of writing 
which bear a great Refemblance to Prophecy, 
with Refped to the Matter before us : the 
-Mythological, and the Satirical where the Sa- 
tire is, to a certain Degree, concealed. And 
a Man might be a&red, that he underftood 
what an Author intended by a Fable or Para- 
ble, related without any Application or Mo- 
ral, ma%ly fixun feeing it to be eafily capa- 
ble of fnch Application, and that fuch a Mo- 
ral might naturally be deduced from it And 
he might be fully aflUred, that fuch Perfong 
«nd Events were intended in a Satirical Wri- 
ting, merely fi'om its being applicable to them. 
And, agreeably to the Uft Obfervation, he 
m^t be in a good Meafure lattsfied of it, 
though he were not enough informed in Af- > 
jRiirs, or in the Story of fuch Perfons, to un* 
derftand half the Satire. For, hia Satis^- 
tion, that he underftood the Meaning, the 
inninded Meaning, of diefe Writings, would 

be 
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be greater or lefs, in Proportion as he iaw thcCnAP. 
general Turn of them to be capable of fuch VJI.* 
Application : and in Proportion to the Num- ../"/^ 
ber of particular things capable of it. And 
thus, if a long Series of Prophecy is applica- 
ble to the prefent State of the Church, and 
to the political Situations of the Kingdoms of 
the World, feme thoufand Years after thefe 
Prophecies were delivered, and a long Series 
■of Prophecy delivered before the Coming of 
■Chrift is applicable to him ; thefe things are 
in themfelves a Proof, that the prophetick 
Hiftory was intended of Him, and of thofc 
Events : in proportion as the general Turn of 
it is capable of fuch Application, and to the 
Number and Variety of particular PropKe- 
deg capable of it. And, though in all juft 
way of ConHderation, the appearing Com- 
pletion of Prophecies, is to be allowed to be 
thus explanatory of, and to determine their 
Meaning ; yet it is to be remembred farther, 
that the ancient jews applied the Prophecies 
to a Mefliah before his Coming, in much 
the lame Manner as Chriftians do now : And 
that the primitive Chriftians interpreted the 
Prophecies refpefting the State bf the Church 
and of the World in the laft Ages, in the 
'Senfe, which the Event feems to confirm and 
verify. And from thefe things, it may be 
ma:de appear : 

B b 3. That 
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Part 3. That the fliewing even to a high Pro- 
II. bability, if that could be. that the Prophets 

t/W thought of fomc other Events, in fuch and 
iiich Predictions, and not thofe at all, which 
Chriftians alledge to be Completions of thofe 
Predictions} or that fuch and fuch Propbft* 
cics are capable of being applied to oAer £- 
vents than thofe, to which ChriHiaDs apply 
them' t hat this would not confute or d&- 
ftroy the Force of the Argument from I^o- 
phecy, even with regard to thofe very lo- 
fiances. For, obfcrve how this Matter really 
is. If one knew fuch a Peribn to be the foie 
Author of fuch a Book, and was certainly a£- 
fured, or falis&ed to any De^ee, that one 
knew the Whole of what he intended in it; 
one ihould be alTured or fatis&ed to fuch De- 
gree, that one knew the whole Meaaing of 
that Book : for the Meaning of a Book, is 
nothing but the Meaning of the Author. But 
if one knew a Perfon to have compiled a 
Book out of Memoirs, which be received 
from Aoother, of vaAly fuperior Knowledge 
in the Subjc^ of it, efpecially if it were a 
Book full of great Intricacies and Difficulties; 
it would io no wife follow, that one knew 
the whole Meaning of the Book, from kno«^ 
ing the whole Mcaniog of the Compiler : ft^r 
the original Memoirs, /. e, the Author of 
them, might have, and there would be 
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ao Degree of Prefumption, in many Ca-CnAP. 
fes, ag^inft fuppofing him to have, fome VII. 
farther Meaning, than the Compiler iaw.iyy^ 
To fay then, that the Scriptures and the 
ihin^ contained in them can have no 
other or farther Meaning, than thofe Per- 
fons thought or had, who firA recited or 
wrote them j is evidently faying, that thofo 
Perfons were the original, proper, and folfi 
Authors of tbqfe Books, i. e. that thiey are 
Dot infpired : which is abfurd, whilfl: the 
Authority of thefe Books is under Examina- 
.tion J /. e. till you have determined they are 
of no divine Authority at all. Till this bp 
determined, it muft in all Rcafon be fuppofed, 
not indeed that they have, for this is taking 
for granted that they are infpired, but that 
they rnay have, fome farther Meaning than 
what the Compilers faw or underftood. And 
upon this Suppofition, it is fuppofeable alfo, 
that this farther Meaning may be fulfilled. 
Now Events correfponding to Prophecies, in- 
.terpreted in a different Meaning from That, 
in which the Prophets are fuppofed to have 
underftpod them ; this affords, in a Manner, 
the fame Proof, that this different Senfe was 
orjigjnally intended, as it would have afforded, 
if the Prophets had not underrtood their Pre- 
didlioijs in the Senfe it is fuppofed they did : 
bccaufe there is no Prefumption of Their 
Senfe of them, being the whole Senfe of 
B b 2 them. 
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Part them. And it has been already fhewn, that 
II. the apparent Completions of Prophecy, muft 
^W be allowed to be explanatory of its Meaning. 
So that the Queftion is, whether a Series of 
Prophecy has been fulfilled^ in a natural or 
proper, /. e. in any real, Senfe of the Words 
of it. For fuch Completion is equally a 
Proof of Forefight more than human, whe- 
ther the Prophets are, or are not, fuppofed; 
to have cnderftood it b a diflferent Scnfe. I 
fay, fuppofed : for, though I think it clear, 
that the Prophets did not underiland the full 
Meaning of their Predictions; it is another 
Qji^ftion, how far they thought they did, 
and in what Senfe they underftood them. 

Hence may be feen, to how little Purpofe 
thofe Perfons bufy thcmfelves, who endeavour 
to prove, that the prophetick Hiftory is appli- 
cable to Events, of the Age in which it ^m^ 
written, or of Ages before it. Indeed to 
have proved this before there was any Ap- 
pearance of a farther Completion of it, might 
have anfwerd fome Purpofe; for it might 
have prevented the Expedlation of any fuch 
farther Completion. Thus could Porpyhry 
have ihewn, that fome prindpal Parts of the 
Book of Daniel, for Inftance, the feventh 
Verfe of the feventh Chapter, which the 
Chriftians interpreted of the latter Ages, 
was applicable to Events, which happened 
^fore 
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before or about the Age of Antiocbus Epi-CuA?. 
pbanesi this might have prevented them from VII. 
expeiaing ^y farther Completion of it. And, ^/VNl 
unlefs there was then, as I think there muft 
have been, external Evidence concerning that 
Book, more than is come down to us ; fuch 
a Difcnvery might have been a Stumbling- 
block in the Way of Chriftianity itfclf : con- 
fiderlng the Auuiority which our Saviour has 
^vcn to the Book of Darnel^ and how much 
the general Scheme of ChriAianity prefup- 
pofes the Truth of it. But even This Dif- 
covery, had there been any fuch «, would be 
of very little Weight with reafonable Men 
Now } if this Paflage, thus applicable to E; 
vents before the Age of Porphyry^ appears to 
be applicable alfo to Events, which fucceeded 
the Diflblution of the Roman Empire. I 
mention this, not at all as intending to inlinu- 
ate, that the Divifion of this Empire into ten 
Parts, for it plainly was divided into about 
that Number, were, alone and by itfelf, of 
any Moment in verifying the prophetick Hif- 
tory: but only as an Example of the thing I 

■ It appears, that Ptrptyty did nothing worth mentioning 
inthbWay. For J mm on the Place layt: Daai pajieriant 

btjiiat in ano Macidcimm regto ponit. And 39 to the ten 

^ngs; Dicem rtgei cnumerat, jui /uemnl f^vijfimi: ipfifff , 

rrgn nan uniut ftntt regni, 'uirhi gratia, Maudoniie, Syri^, A- 
Jfcg, It ^gypti i fid dt divtrfis regnii aium t^it rtgum er£item. 
And in lb» way of Intcrpmation, any thmg may be made 
of any thing. 

Bb 3 am 
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PARTam Qjeaking of. And thus upon the whole'j 

n. the Matter of Enquiry evidently miift be, as 

l/W above put. Whether the Prophecies are appli-; 

cable, to Chrift, and to the prefent State of 

the World and of the Church i applicable 

m fuch a Degree, as to itnply Fotefight : 

Not whether they arc capable of any other 

Application } though I know no Pretei^ce iot 

£iying, the general Turn of them is capable' 

of any other. 

Thefe Obicrvations are, I think, juft j and 
the Evidence referred to in theih, real : 
Though there may be People who will not 
accept of fuch imperfect Information from 
Scripture. Some too have not Integrity and 
Regard enough to Truth, to attend to Evi- 
dence, *hich keeps the Mind in Doubt^ 
perhaps Perplexity, and which is much of a 
different Sort from what they cxpefted. And 
it plainly requires a Degree of Modefty and 
Fairnefs, beyond *hat every one has, for a 
Man to fay, not to the World, but to tliiii- 
felf, that there is a real Appearance of iotttt'- 
what of great Weight in this Matter, though 
he is not able thoroughly to fttisfy himfelf 
about it } but it AiaU have its Influence upon 
him, in Proportion to its appeaiirtg JleafitJ 
and Weight. It is much more eafy, and 
more falls in with the Negligence, Prefamp- 
tioa and Willfiilnefs of the Gencrali^, to dc^ 
2 terroine 
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termine at once, with a dccifive Air, There Ch ap. 
is nothing in it. The Prgudiccs arifing from VII. 
diat abfolutc Cohtempt and Scorn, with which (/ VNi 
this Evidence is treated in the World, I do 
not mention. For what indeed can be faid to 
Perfons, who are weak enough in their Un- 
derftandings, to think Ttiis any Prefumption 
againft it ; ot, if they do not, are yet weak 
enough in their Temper to be influenced, by 
fuch Prejudices, upon fuch a Subjeft. 

I fhallnow, SECONDLT, endeavour 
to give fome Account of the general Argu- 
ment for the Truth of Chriftianity, confifting 
both of the dire<ft and circumAantial Evi- 
dence, confidered as making up one Argu- 
ment. Indeed to ftate and examine this Ar- 
gument fully, would be a Work much be- 
yond the Compafs of this whcJe Treatife : 
Nor is fo much as a proper Abridgment of it 
to be expcfted here. Yet the prefent Subjeft 
requires to have fomc brief Account of it gi- 
ven. For it is the Kind of Evidence, upon 
which moft Queftions of Difficulty, in com- 
mon Pradtice, are determined : Evidence a- 
rifing from various Coincidences, which fup- 
port and confirm each other, and in thisMaiK 
ner prove, with more or ^efs Certainty, the 
Point under Conflderation. And I chuie to 
do it alfo : Firft, becaufe it feems to be of 
the grcateil Importance, and not duly attend- 
Bb 4 , ed 
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^AR red toby every one, that the Proof of Reve- 
IJ, lation is, not /fome dired: and exprels things 
l/Wonly, but a great Variety of circumftantial 
tilings alfo ; and that though each of thefe 
dire^ and circumilantial mings, b indeed 
to be confidered feparately, yet they are 
afterwards to be joined together } for that 
the proper Force of the Evidence confifts in 
the Refult of thofe feveral things, coniide- 
rcd in-rtieir Refpe^ to each other, and 
united into one View : And in the next Place, 
becaufe it feems to me, that the matters of 
FaA here fet down, which are acknowledged 
by Unbelievers, muft be acknowledged by 
them alfo to contain together a Degree of £-• 
vidence of great Weight, if they could be 
brought to lay thefe feveral things before them* 
fclves diftinftly, and then with Attention con- 
iider them together \ inftead of that curfory 
Thought of them, to which we are £tthilia> 
rifed. For being famiUarifcd to the curfory 
Thought of things, as really hinders the 
Weight of them from being feen, as from ha- 
ving its due Influence upon Practice. 

The thing aflerted, and the Truth of 
which is to be enquired into, is this : That 
over and above our Reafon and Aifcdlions, 
which God has given us for the Information of 
our Judgment and the Condudt of our Lives, 
he has alfo, by external Revelation, given u? 
an Account of Himfelf, and his moral Go- 
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vcrnmcnt over the World, implying a fUtureC hap. 
State of Rewards and Punifhineiits ; i, e. hath VII, 
revealed the Syftem of natural Religion : for c/VNJ 
natural Reli^on may be externally*' revealed 
by God, as the ignorant may be taught it by 

Mankind, their Fellow-creatures thatGod, 

I fay, has given us the Evidence of Revela- 
tion, as well as the Evidence of Reafon, to 
afcertain this moral Syftem ^ together with an 
Account of a particular Difpenfation of Pro- 
vidence, which Reafon could ho way have 
difcovered, and a particular Inftitution of Re- 
ligion founded on it, for the Recovery of 
Mankind out of their prefent wretched Con- 
dition, and railing them to the Perfection and 
final Happinefs of their Nature. 

This Revelation, whether real or fuppofed, 
may be confidered as wholly hiftorical. . For 
Prophecy is nothing but the Hiftnry of E- 
vents before they come to pafs : Dodtrines 
alfo are Matters of Fad : and Precepts come 
under the fame Notion. And the general 
Defign of Scripture, which contains in it 
this Revelation, thus confidered as hiftorical, 
may be faid to be, to give us an Account of 
the World, in this one fingle View, as God's 
World : by which it appears efTentially diflin- 
guiihed from all other Books, fo &r as I have 
&und, except fuch as are copied from it. It 
begins with an Account of God's Creation of 

*p. tll, &c. \ 

the 
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PARTtheWorld» in order to afcertain, and dUtin- 
It guiih from all Otbere, Who is the Objed of 
l/VNJ our Worfliip, by what He has done : In m- 
der to ascertain, who He is, concerning whofe 
providence, Commands, Promifes andTbrcat- 
nings, this iacred Book, all along, treau \ the 
Maker and Propnctw of the Wwld, He whofe 
Creamres we are, the God c^ Nature : In or- 
der Ukewiie to didinguilh him irom the Idols 
of the Nations, which are either imaginary 
Beings, i. e, ito Beings at all ^ or eUe Birt of 
that Creation, the hiAorical Relation of which 
is here given. And St. John, not improba- 
bly, with an Eye to this Mo^ic Account of 
the Creation, begins his Gofpel with an Ac- 
count of our Saviour's Pra»xiftence, and 
that ^// things were made by him j and icitb^ 
out him was mt any thing made that was 
made ' .* agreeably to the Dodhine of St. 
Paul^ that God created all things by Jefus 
Chrifi ■*. This being premifed, the Scripture, 
taken together, fcems to profels to contain a 
kind of an Abridgment of the Hiftory of the 
World, in the View juft now mentioned : 
that is, a general Account of the Condition 
of Religion and its Profeflbrs, during the 
Continuance of that Apoftacy from God, 
and State of Wickednefs, which it every 
where fappofes the World to lie in. And 
this Account of the State of Religion, carries 

; Joh. i. 3, k Eph. iii. 9. 

with 
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\»it1i k foRte brisf Acconnt of the |iolitical CuAr. 
State of ihtn^, as Religioii it afteded b^ it. VIL 
Revelation ic^eed eonfidets the coimnoD Af-^yvs^ 
fairs of this Wttfld, a&d what is going on ia 
it, as a mere Scene of Diflradtion ; and can- 
not be fuppofed to concern itfelf witli foretel- 
lihg, at what Time, tLeriu or 6abykn or 
Ot-eect, or anjr particular Place, Ihould be the 
ihdlt confpiciious Seat of tint Tyranny and 
Difloluteiiers, Which all Places equally afpiiv 
to be ; catinot, 1 fay, be fuppofed to give 
any Account of this wild Scene for its own 
Sake. But It feetHs to cantain fome very ge- 
neral AccouAt 6f the chief Governments of 
the World, ai the general State of Religion, 
has been. Is, or (hall be, afi«3ed by tnem, 
frbnfi the firft Tranfgreflioti, and during the 
whole Interval of the World's continuing in 
its prefent State, to a certain future Period, 
fpoken of both in the Old and New Tefta- 
ihent, very diftindtly, and in great Variety of 
Expreffion : The times tf the re/Hiuiim of all 
ibinp ' : When the m^fierj ef God Jhall h 
^^ijhed, at he hath decUred to his/eraants the 
fnphels " : When the God if temen fiall fet 
up It kifigdofli, •Ofbieb Jhail never be de/iroyed t 
And tbe kit^dom fliM not ie left to other peo- 
pte\ as it is reptdenied to be during this A- 
poftAcy., but Jtedgment jhall be given rt 

' Aft* iii. a, ■ Rey. X. 7. » Dan. ii. 

. the 
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Pa X -rthe Jaints % and tbe^ JbaU reign * : And the 

II. kingikm end dominion^ and the greatnejs of 

\^^^ the kingdom under the whole beaven^ Jball be 

given to the people of the faints of the mofi 

High\ 

Upon this general View of the Scnpture, 
I would remark, how great a Length of 
Time, the whole Relation takes up, neariix 
thouiimd Years of which are paA : and how 
great a Variety of things it treats of ; the na- 
tural and moral Syftem or Htftory of the 
World, including the Time when it was 
formed, all contained in the very iirft Book, 
and evidently written in a rude and unlearned 
Age ; and in fubfequent Books, the various 
common and propheuck Hiftory, and the par- 
ticular Difpenfation of Chridianity. Now all 
this together gives the largeft Scope for Criti- 
cifm i and for Confutauon of what is capa- 
ble of being confuted, either ft-om Reafon, or 
from common HiAory, or from any Incon- 
fiftencs in ite feveral Parts. And it is a thing 
which deferves, I think, to be mentioned, 
that whereas fome imagine, the fuppofed 
Doubtfulnefs of the Evidence for Revelation 
implies a pofitive Argument that it is not true ; 
it appears, on the contrary, to imply a pofi. 
tive Argument that it is true. For, could 
any common Relation, of foch Antiquity, 

• Dan. vii. IX. f Rcr. ' Dan. wi. 

Extent, 
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EjEtent, and Variety (for in thefe things thecHAP. 
Strefs of what I am now obferving lies) be vil. 
propofed to the Examination of the World :\j-\f\i 
that it could not, in an Age of Knowled^ 
and Liberty, be confuted, or ftiewn to have 
nothing in it, to the Satis&dtion of reafona- 
ble Men j this would be thought a ftrong pre- 
fumpdve Proof of its Truth. And indeed 
it muil be a Proof of it, juft in Propordon 
to the Probability, that if it were filfe, it 
might be Hicwn to be fo : and this, I think, 
is fcarce pretended to be ihewn, but upon 
Principles and in Ways of aiguing, which 
have been clearly obviated '. Nor does it at 
all appear, that any Sett of Men who believe 
natural Religion, are, of the Opinion, that 
Chriitianity has been thus confuted. But to 
proceed : 

Together with the moral Syilem of the 
World, the Old Teftament contains a chrono- 
logical Account of the Beginning of it, and 
from thence, an unbroken Genealogy of Man- 
kind for many Ages before common Hiftory 
begins \ and carried on as much £irther, as to 
ma)u up a continued Thread of Hiftory of 
the Length of between three and four thou- 
sand Years. It contains an Account of God's 
making a Covenant with a particular Nation, 
that they fhould be his People, and He would 

; Ch. ii, iii, *c. 

be 
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Pa « T be their God, in a pecuUar &nfe j of bis ep. 
. „ ttnHnlerpQfine miraculoufly in their Afiirs , 
^^I'TI-*™ *° PromUe, and, long after, the 
Pofliffion, of a panicniac Country : ^flbrinz 
them of the gtcateft national Profpcrity in 
It, if they would wprlhip him, in Oppofi- 
oon to the Idols which the reft of the WorU 
wotOufycd, and obey hfe Gomqiands j wl 
wrcatmng them with unexampled Fonifli- 
jnents, if they difobyed him, and ftU ipto 
the general Jdolatry : infqmuch that «hie gqe 
Nauon (hould continue to be the Ohferyatioo 
end the Wonder pf all the World. ' It de- 
.dares particularly, iaaGfii) ■wouUfcutUr them 
nmcng aUpetple, from me end of the earth m- 
to the nther : but that when they JhouU return 
Mntt the Lord their God, he vould have con,, 
fa/fim upon them, and gather them from «r// 
the nations, whither he had Scattered them : 
tim. Ifrael Jhould be faved in the Lord, with 
on everhjling /ahation ; and not he aMined 
or co^ounded world without end. And as 
fome of thefe Promifes are conditional, others 
are as abfolute, as any thing can be expr^ftd : 

~ I Jj , ^'"" *'*'''' '^O"^' "hen thetesple 
Jhouldte nil righteous, and inherit the Im^fir 
twr: tim though Cod would m^/ie a full end 
.'J ell nations whither he had fiattered them, 
yet ■muld he mt mate afujlen4 of tUm : 
.Hnn be would bring again the cfiftivity ef his 
people Ifrael, and- plant them upon their lapd, 
and 
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tf«rf they Jhould he no more pulUd up out o/Chap. 
their land : that the Jeed of IJrael Jhould not VH- 
ceafe from being a nation for ever '. It fore- lyVN* 
tells, that God would niife them up a particu- 
lar Perfon, in whom all his Promifes fhould 
finally be fulfilled j the MeHiah, who {hould 
be, in an high and eminent Senle, their a- 
nointed Prince and Saviour. This was fore- 
told in fuch a Manner, as r^ed a general 
£xpe<^tion of fuch a Perfon in the Nation, 
as appears from the New Teftament, and is 
so acknowledged Faft j an Expedlarion of 
his coming at fuch a particular Time, before 
any one appeared claiming to be That Perfoo, 
and when there was no Ground for ijich an 
Expedation but firom the Prophecies : which 
Expedation, therefore, muft m all Reafon be 
prcfumed to be explanatory of thofe Prophe- . 
des, if there were any doubt about their 
Meaning. It feems moreover to foretell, that 
this Perfon ftiould be rgedted by that Nation, 
to whom he had been fo long promised, and 
though hewasfo much defircd by them*. And 
it expreilsly foretells, that he fhould be the Sa- 
viour of the Gentiles ; and even that the Com- 
^tion of the Scheme, contained in this 
Book, and then begun, and in its Progrefs, 

' Dent, ixviii. 64. Ch. xxi. z, 3. If. xW. 17. Ch, Ix. 
XI. Jer. XXX. 11. Ch. xlvi. 28. Amos iv. 15. Jer zkxI. 
36- ' If- viii. 14, 15. Ch. xlix. 5. Ch. liiL 

MaLi. 10, II. aiuiCh. iii. 

fhould 
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pARTfliooId be fomcwhat fo great, that, in Coni- 
IX, parifon with it, the Reftoration of the Jews 
^/V\J alone woald be but of fmall Account. // is 
a light thing that thou flimldefi be my fervant 
to raife up the triies of Jacoh, and to refiore 
the preferved of Ifratl : I will aljo give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles^ that thou mayft be 
forfahation unto the end of the earth. And, 
In the laji days^ the mountain of the Lord's 
.boujejhall be ejiablijhed in the top of the moun- 
tains, andjhall he exalted above the bills ; and 
all nations Jhalljlow into it- — fo r out ofZion 
/hall go forth the Urw^ and the word of the Lord 
from Jerufalem. And he Jball judge among 
the nations and the Lord alone Jha II be ex- 
alted in that day. And the Idols he jball utterly 
abolijh ". The Scripture farther contains an 
Account, that at the Time the Meffiah was 
expedited, a Perfon ro(e up, in this Nation, 
dsuming to be that MefHah, to be the Per- 
fon, whom all the Prophecies referred to, and 
in whom they Ihould center : that he fpent 
feme Years in a continued Courfe of miracu- 
lous Works ; and endued his immediate Dif- 
ciples and Followers, with a Power of doing 
the &jne, as a Proof of the Truth of that 

" 16. xUx. 6. Ch. K. Ch. xi. Ch Ivi. 7. Mai. i. u. 
To whicii muffl be added, the other Pnpheda of ibe like 
Kind, feveral in the New Teflimenti and very taxay in the 
Old i wluch defcribc what fball be the Completion of the w- 
yealed Plan of FrovideQce. 

Relig^n, 
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fteUgioQ> :which he commifTioned them to Chap. 
publ^; that, invoftcd with this Authority VJI. 
and Power, they made numerous Converts iiiU'V^ 
(he rccnoleft Countries, add fettled andeftd^ 
blifhed his R^^n in the World t to the 
End bf which j the Saipture profefles to give 
X prophotick Account of the State of this Re* 
ligion amobgil Mdukind. 

Let tis now fu|mofe a Perfon utterly ign(i* 
raht of Hiftoty^to have ^1 this telated to himj 
eat of the. Scripture. Or fuppofe fuch aa 
tmc, banng the Scripture put into his hand^ 
io eennrk thefo dlings \t\ it, not. knowing but 
that the Whole, creri ita civil Hiftory, as well 
as the otha Parts of it, might be, from Be* 
^nnlng to Endi ixi intire Invention j and t6 
afk, What Truth was in it, and whfether th« 
Revelation here related, was real or a Fidlion? 
And inftead of a dite£t Atifwer, fuppofi him^ 
*U at once, to be tokl the following corif£ft 
Fa^ } and . tlKn to unite them info oiic 
View. 

Let faifn firft be told, in hoW great a De* 
gree the Profefflon and Eftablifhmcnt of tia'. 
tnral Religion, the Belief that there is on6 
God to be w'orfhippcd, that Virtbe is his LaW, 
antl that Mankind Ihall be rewarded and pu- 
fiifhed Hereafter, as they obey and difobey it 
Here j in how very great a Degree, I fay, the 
Cc . Pro- 
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PARTProfciTion and Eftablifhmcnt of this moral 
II. Syftem in the Worfd, is owing to the Reve- 

i^Wlation, whether real or fuppofed, contained in 
this Book : the EftabliOiment of this moral 
Syftem, even in thofe Countries which do not 
acknowledge the proper Authority of the 
Scripture'. Let him be told alfo, what 
Number of Nations do acknowledge its pro- 
per Authority. Let him then take in the 
Confideration, of what Importance Religion 
is to Mankind. And upon thefe thin^, he 
might, I think, truly obferve, that tl:^ fup- 
pofed Revelation's obtaining and being received 
in the World, with all the Circumftances and 
Effeds of it, confidered together as one E- 
ven^ is the moft confpicuous and impotant 
Event in the Story of Mankind : that a Book 
of this Nature, and thus promulged and re- 
commended to our Confideration, demands, 
as if by a Voice from Heaven, to have its 
Claims moft fertoufly examined into : and 
that, before fuch Examination, to treat it 
with any Kind of Scoffing and Ridicule, is 
an Offence againfl natural Piety, But it is 
to be remembred, that how much focver the 
EftabliOiment of natural Religion in the 
World is owing to the Scripture-revelation, 
this does not deitroy the Proof of Religion from 
Reafon ; any more than the Proof of £»- 
cll^i Elements is dcftroyed, by a Man's know- 

' P- 3'9' 

2 ing 
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Ing or thinking, that he (hould never have Chap. 
icen the Truth of the fevcral Propofitions con* Vll. 
tained in it, nor had thofe Propofitions come l/V^ 
into his Thoughts, but for thit Mathema-^ 
tician. 

Let fuch a Peribn as we are Ipeaking of, 
be, in the next Place, inft)rmcd, of the ac- 
knowledged Antiquity of the firfl: Parts of 
this Book : And that its Chronology, its Ac- 
count of the Time when the Earth, And the 
feveral Parts of it, wcre^rfl peopled with hu- 
luan Oeatures, is no way contradided, but is 
really confirmed, by the natural and civil 
Hiftory of the World, collected from com- 
tnon Hiftorians, from the State of the Earth, 
and from the late Invention of Arts and Sci- 
ences. And as the Scripture contains an un- 
.broken Thread of common and civil HiAory, 
from the Creation to the Captivity, for be- 
tween three and four thoufand Years : Let the 
Ferfon we are fpeaking of be told In the next 
place, that this general Hiftory, as it is not 
contradided, but is confirmed by prophane 
HiAory as much as there would be reafon to 
cxpeA, upon Suppofition of its Truth j fp 
there is nothing in the whole Hiftory (tfelft 
to give any reafonahle Ground of Sufoicion, 
of its not being, in the general, a faithful 
and literally true Genealogy of Men, and Se- 
ries of things. I fpeak here only of the com- 
C c 2 mon 
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pARTmOn Scripturt-hiftrfhy, or of the GotiHfe.of 
ir, ordinary Evcnd relaird in it ; as difUtlgbiflied 
Cr^rsj from Miracles, and froW tlie ^o^tiftitik' '(&- 
ftory. In ail thb Scripture-natratieh* 6f rtA 
^ Kind, following Events arife out of for^ttt|; 
ones, as in all other Hiflories. There appears 
nothing rclkced'as do^fe in any A^,^ hoP^n- 
ibfmablfe to thid Afanhbrs of Mx A^e r ini- 
thing irt the Accqiiiit of a futcrtdln^ Agi» 
which, one would iay, tould nbt be tr^,= c* 
was improbable, froth the A^conni of fhin^ 
in the preceding one. There iy hb^ttg' m, 
ihe Charaaerff, v^fiidb Wolildrimi'i'T^Qglft 
bf their being ftbigited ; but all th^ \xi\mA 
Marks imaginable of- their being real Itfls 
to be added alfo, that ni'ere O^healbgie^, b^ 
Narratives of the Nambcr of Teir^, ihiit&L 
Perfons called by fuch and fiich Nahies IWat, 
do not carry the Face of Fidion j- (rfrfaifb 
3o carry fome Prefumption of VMcfty : ailia, 
all Unadorned Narrative^ which hSv6 nb^ffi^ 
to furprize, may be thoQght to carry fi^iHd^ 
what of the like Prefomption ioo. An^ tfet 
aomefticlc and tfi'e jrofiticil Hiftwy is pUiWV 
credible. There may lie Incidents' iri Strijif- 
ture, which taken alonie in the i^ked W^;^ 
they are told, may appear ftraige ; i^KiitHl]^ 
to Perfons of other Manners, Temper, Edi^ 
cation : But there are alfo Incidents dS ui9- 
doubted Truth, in , many tx ihoft P^rlbitb 
Lives, which, in the fanrte CSrc6inrfance§, 
would 
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would appear to the full as ftrange. ThcreCHAP. 
niAyheJtf^^ites of Tranfcritiers, there may VU. 
-be other real or fe);mipg Mift^kes, qot eafy tp Wy\J 
rbe psrtjciil^rly ^ccQiipted for : Bqt ll^e^ axp 
.certatnly.no, more .thin^ (^ ..this |Cin^ in.tl;^ 
Scrigture, th^n what were to hayp hcen cx- 
vpeftc(iin gopks of Ijjch AfUiqpiO^ » ^"^ No- 
,thi/ig, .in any wife, fofficient to.*lifci;cdit thp 
general Narvatiyje. No^, that a fliflpiy 
,claimii)g,to commence fromthe Creation, an^ 
-extending in ooe continued Series, thrpygh Jo 
great a Length of iTime, and Variety of E- 
,vents, (ftiQijld have fuch Appearances of Ide- 
ality and rTruth in its wMe.Contcjcjure, j^ 
JUcely ^i'cry remarkayp.Cicowiftance ip ifs 
rFavopr. And .as all this is .amicable to thp 
common Hiftoiy of the Nciy Teftament ; ip 
,there is .a.liwther. Credibility, and a very high 
.one, given Xo it, by prpfepe Authors : many 
.of thcfe writing pf the .i*me iTimes, and 
confirming the Truth of ,Cuft(?ms and E- 
vents, which are incidentally as ^ell as morp 
purpofcly mentioned in it. And this .Cre- 
dibility of the common ^cripture-hiftory, 
giKes fome.OedUJbility to Us miracnbus Hi- 
ftpry.: especially as this js interwoven >vit|i 
the xoounoflt ^0 as tjiat t:hey imply each 
other, and : both together make up .one JEU- 
Jation. 

C,c.3 .Let 
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Part Let it then be more paniculaily oblerved to 
IJ. this Perfon, that it is an acknowledged Mat- 

^/"VV tec of Fad, which is indeed implied in the 
foregoing Obfervation, that there was fuch a 
Nation as the 'Jews^ of the greateft Antiquity, 
whofe Government and general Polity was 
founded on the Law, here related to be given 
them by Mojh as from Heaven : that natural 
Religion, though with Rites additional yet no 
way contrary to it, was their eftablifhed Reli- 
gion, which cannot be faid of the Gentile 
World : and that their very Being as a Nation, 
depended upon their Ackowledgment of one 
God, the God of the Univcrfe. For, fup- 
po|^ in their Captivity in Babylon, they had 
gone over to the Religion of their Con-' 
querors, there would have remained no Bond 
of Union, to keep them a dtftinfl People. 
And whilft they were under their own Kings, 
in their own Country, a total Apoftacy from 
God would have been the Diflblution of their 
whole GovernmenL They, in fuch a Senfe, 
nationally acknowledged and worfliipped the 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, when the reft 
of the World were funk in Idolatry, as ren- 
dred them, in Faifl, the peculiar People of 
God. And this fo remarkable an Eftablilh- 
ment and Prefervation of natural Rdigion a- 
mongft them, feems to add fome peculiar 
Credibility to the hiftorical Evidence for tho 
Miradet 
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Miracles of Mofa and the Prophets : BccaufcCHAF. 
thefc Miracles arc a foil fatisfaaory Account VII. 
of this Event, which plainly wants to be ac-O'VNJ 
counted for, and cannot otherwife. 

Let this Pcrfon, fuppofcd wholly ignorant 
of Hiftory, be acquainted farther, tlmt One 
claiming to be the MeHiah, of Jewifh £x- 
tradlion^ rofe up at the Time when this Na- 
tion, from the Prophecies abovementioned, 
expcffted the Meflkh : that he was rqefled, 
as it feemed to have been foretold he fhould, 
by the Body of the People, under the Di- 
rection of their Rulers : tnat in the Courfe of 
a very few Years, he was believed on and ac- 
knowledged as the promifed Mefliah, by great 
Numbers among the Gentiles, agreeably to 
the Prophecies of Scripture, yet not upon the 
Evidence of Prophecy, but of Miracles ', of 
whi^h MiraCtes we alfo have ftrong hiftorical 
Evidence j (by which I mean here no more 
than muft be acknowledged by Unbelievers, 
for let pious Frauds and Follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is abfurd to &y they deftroy, our 
Evidence of Miracles wrought in Proof of 
ChrilUanity * : ) that this Religion approving 
itfelf to the Reafon of Mankind, and carry- 
ing its own Evidentie with it, fo far as Reafon 
is a Judge of its Syftem, and being no way 
contrary to Reafon, in thofe Parts of it which 

' p- 3S». *c. ■ p- 363. &c. 

C9 4 requiia 
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Pa KT require to be believed upon the m?re Autbo- 
II. rity of its Author ; that this Religion, I fay, 
^^^^gradmlly^rcad ^ndfupported itfelf, forfon^ 
hundred Years, not cmly without any Aflift-. 
ancc froip temporal Power, but under con- 
Utani Piicountgements, and often the bittereft 
Ferfi^cutions irom it } and then became tho 
B-etigicm of the World : that in the meaa 
Time, the Jawifh Nation and Goverfiment 
ytexe deftr(^ed> in a. very rem^kable Man- 
t)er> and the People carried away captive and 
^ifperied through the moft diiUnt Countries j 
in which State of Difperiion, they have re- 
soained ^een hundred Years : and that they 
i^Hiaifi a numcxpuG People, united amongO: 
themfelves, and diftingui/hed from the reft 
pf the World, as they were jn the Days of 
Mo/tit by the Profej&op of his Law ( and 
(Very where looked upcm in a Manner, 
which ope fcarce knows now diftin£tly to ex- 
prefs, but in the Words of the proph^ticlc 
Account of it, given fo m^ny Ages before it 
came to pafs j Tbou JkaU iecomf 4ft aftenijb- 
ment^ a proioerby and 4 hy^imrd^ fim$ng ali 
patfons i/ohitl^er the LordJhaH kffd tbe« '. 

The Appearance of 8 (tending Miracl?, in 
the Jews remaining 3 di^d Pcqidg ia thctf 
Pifpcrfion, imd the Confirnjation which tbi« 
j:¥ent »pp?ars to give to the Trath of Rcve* 

* peM. jxviii. 37. 

lation i 
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lation ; may be thought to be anfwered, by Chap. 
tlwir S«ligi()n'« fotlwying (hsHi ^KqinKwria- VIj. 
geswwh&ofe of »iiy 0W«r. *pd BBSfefitiisgC/VM 
tbem 1 grut mny F($i4itri«j^ i|i t^ f im4> 
by which fb^ aft Mwwd £»» t)w M<8»» 
of ittiwppWing with the Pfppt, » wjwfe 
CoBntfifC they fclf, ThJ! i* WW, J riuftk, 4 
l3t>«fa{i»ry ito:wiit <>f Tit^' whv^ H pretend* 
tp aci3wnt for, SRt what 49cs if prctuid l» 
appount fiir \ Ti>e (:oi;i:di»P()«llCP .betwsw 
this Event %ai the Prsfiwics i sf the Cpitnir 
d^occ 9f ligfh, with a long P)irp^l«tian ,9f 
Pio»idcB6c of » iwciilifu Jllawre^ WwVidf tte 
People ipriperly f No. li is 9n)y the E.V5»f 
i;Jieu, in'hich i^ q^ed Jp ^ tiaji^ ^c^uiH^ 
fpTj vhidi ijjagle Ev^Q^ taj^pa a^ne, aJ^^.* 
ted flow aj) %h Corrsffppdcijc* »l>d CiHniSi. 
dejice, pe^h^ would npt h^y^ appear^ m^^r 
c«loM« : bw TJ>»t Com&oiwkncc aj^ Coisa, 
oideaix mvi IK <P. tho(g^ the ^tcm itCstf ht 
fupppfed oot. Thus the CoQcuFrence fji ota/^ 
S(*iiOBr'» bring )«ora at BftiSflfm, with i; 
Ipi^j fwegjii^ Series flf Pfcj^scy awl otbiK 
CoiacideA^e, is do^htjols jB^rafiujlq^s* ^ Se-r 
^s^Propheoy, and ^thlx Poivcideoicef, aiui 
the E^vent, being admit^d : ti^ou^ thp £f 
wiu itleM) his Binh Dt- 1^ Pl^CF, ^aj^peari w 
b»^w teen fcroughf jihptK in » oMwl Ways 
of wfcipb, hoHievcr, m«ot «m l*-C!Wtaji». 

And 
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Part ^^^ ^^ fereral of tbele Events ieem, in 
II. Ibmc Degree exprefsly, to "have venfied the 

^^^ prophetick Hiftory alnsdy : fo Ukewtfe they 
may be confidered ferthcr, as having a pecu- 
liar Aipeffc towards the fiiU CompTetion of 
it } ' as af&rdiog fome Prefumption that the 
Whole of it fliall, one time or other, be ful- 
filled. Thus, ttut the Jews have been fo 
wonderfully prelerved in thdr long and 
wide Difperfion j which b indeed the dired 
Fofilling of fome Prophecies, but is now 
mentioned only as looking fortrard to fome- 
what yet to come : that natural Religion 
came forth from yudea^ and fpread, in the 
Degree it has done over the World, before 
lofl in Idolatry ; which, together widi fome 
other things, have diftinguifhed that very 
Place, in uke Manner, as the People of it 
are diflinguiflied i that this great Change of 
Religion over the Earth, was brought about 
under the ProfeHion and Acknowledgment, 
that Jefus was the promiled Mefliah : Things 
of this Kind naturally turn the Thoughts of 
ferious Men, towards the full Completion of 
the prophetick Hiftory, concerning the final 
Reftoradon of that People ; concerning the 
£flab1i{hment of the everlsdiUng Kingdom a- 
mong them, the Kingdom of the MelGah ; 
and the future State of the World, under this 
facred Government. Such Circumflances and 
Events 
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Events compared with thcfc Prophedes, Chap, 
though no Completions of them, yet would VIL 
not, I think, be fpoken of as Nothing io^/V^ 
the Argument, by a Pcrfon upon his firft 
being informed of them. They iall in with 
the prophetick Hiftory of things Hill future, 
give it feme additional Credibility, have the 
Appearance of being fomewhat in Order to 
the full Completion of it. 

Indeed it requires a good Degree of Know- 
ledge, and great Calmnefs and Coniideradoo, 
to be able to judge, thoroughly, of theEvi-' 
dence for the Truth- of ChrifUanity, from 
that Part of the prophetick Hiftory, which 
relates to the Situation of the Kingdoms (£ 
the World, and to the State of the Church, 
from the Eftablilhment of Chriftiamty to the 
prefent Time. But it appears, from a gene- 
ral View of it, to be very material. And ^ 
thofe Perfons who have thoroughly examined 
it, and fome of them were Men of the cool- 
cH: Tempers, greateft Capacities and leaft U- 
ble to Imputations of Prejudice, iniiA upoD 
it as determinately conclufivc. 

Suppofe now a Perfon quite ignorant of 
Hiftory, firft to recoiled the Pallages abov^ 
-mentioned out of Scripture, without know- 
ing but that the Whole was a late Fidion, 
then to be in£cxmed of the correfpondent 
FaOs 
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pARTFaiStenavjneociQncd, -and jo .imite tbi^n^ 
il. into oneVie;;Br : That^etf^icq&ffiDnandiEfta,- 
\/W\j blifluaent of natural 'R^Ugion jo ,the y/<^id, 
is greatly owing, in di^ent -Ways, to ttw 
fio^ and the fuppoiibd ^citel^on .which \t 
contains} that it le acknowledged to he of thp , 
carlieft Antjquity ; that its Chronology aq^ 
common Hiftory are iqtirely credible ; tbaC 
this antienc Nation, the JeviSy of yrhotn Jt 
chic^ treats, appear to have been, in Fa<ft, 
^ nbple of God, in a ^ftinguiihed Scofe ^ 
^bat, OS ithete was a natboal J&xpe6ation ac- 
■moogft them, rd^edSeoof the Prophecies, of 
a Mefliah to appear at iiicb a Time, ib one 
at tlus "^ime appeared c%izmng to .be .that 
M^i^; 'thatiHe jwas.r^e^ed by .this Na^ 
jtico i -but <eoeired t^.theiOeatUes, not.upon 
41k <£vidttDCfr of Prophecy, but of Miracks s 
■diat :the Kalian ^ taught fupponed it^ 
under the grealeflrDifHculties, gained. Ground, 
and -at length -became the Relig^ ,of ^ 
-World i ^t in the tneaa 'Time the Jewifti 
■Polity-was utterly deArc^ed, .aqd tl^e Nadon 
SipcsSsd -over -the Face of the i^arth ; that 
notwithfttnding -diis, diey ;have .remained a 
diftindt numerous People for fo many Ccn- 
>turies, e^n to^^us Day ; which not only ap- 
-pcais-to'l?e4he«3c(Hds Completion gf iJeroal 
'^o{^eci«<o»ceQitng.jthem ; but al£>. renders 
'.it, as one may fpeak, a vifibte and eafy Pof- 
-£bili^,-that->theiproiiuies-iiiadc to^tbemasA 
Nation, 
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Nk(!i>n,< mif ft* be felfifled. toA to thafeCuAp. 
sckaowledged I'fMhs, fee ** P«fBo wt haire VII. 
btCA fiippoliftg, add,' a« I <hMg he ought, iiTVNI 
Wheihet eVtry o«e will allo<i» it or n«< the 
0bin0llsAM«ir«ice9Whid there ir^ of tlw 
Statt of the Worid, iB' oihSf ftefpeas befid* 
v>hif relatas to the jf«»i, and of tie CtaJ. 
fthn Ghifrcb, hav^ ia lotig anfwsRid, and 
rfilt anfwiting iiS the pfophedcli Hiftoty. 
Sap[K>re; I lay, thef^ 1?iSH kt over agiiiiift 
ttft th%)gi Hi^Ktre iftaKiMiiii out Of ttie Serte- 
to^ itndtbfiwli/aSBip^dwltUlhAms "Fhe 
^ttt Vi«» of bBtfi t^aier, liSiift, IiMbH, 
(ipt>li# 6f 4«f« gireat W«^1tt to a cofifidCMte 
imiaMt Pitkni : <rf Itill6h gr^tw itidedd, 
l^n hXTlAg tbelbl Irft Md bifete him^ tfaiii 
is hty fbt ««,: «&tf tte lo fitiiiK^M to 
ificte, fa' t»tictl)v»^ WHlkidt fonH^ jiactiCBls 
Attdnjioii fijt that Pi>lr|iofe. 

AH thefe thSoge, and the feveral Pattioo- 
lard contained ufidir thdm,- r^aire to be d& 
ffinOly ind mbit thtongltiy e^ariiihed into ; 
■ tiai As Weight Of ^eb ttuy bi judged Of, 
eijjafi fdch Esamifiatiota, and fddi Conclti- 
80h drawn as refults ftolti their uniftd Porce. 
But thid has riOt bten atfempt^ii here. I 
have gone no &rther than to (how, that the 
fetrieral i^perBa View of tHcfti no*, given, 
we confeft hiilorical Evidence for J^luadea, 
and 
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pARTftnd the many obnous a{^>earing Compleuonfl 
U, of Prophecy, together with Ac collateral 
l/YNJ things ^ here mentioned, and there are feveral 
Others of the like fore ; that all this together, 
which, being Faft, mod be acknowledged 
by Unbelievers, amounts to real Evidence of 
fomewhat more than human in this Matter : 
Evidence much more important, than care- 
lels Men, who have been accuftomed only 
to craniient and partial Views of ic, can ima- 
gine J and indeol abundantly fufiident to a^ 
npOD. And theie things, I apprehend, muft 
be acknowle(^ed by Unbelievers. For though 
they may lay, they tbe hlAorical Evidence 
of Miracles wrought in Atteftation of Chri- 
ftianity, is not fufficient to convince them, 
that fuch Mirades were really wrought : they 
carmot deny, that there is fuch hiftorical £r 
yidcnce. It being a known matter of Fad, 
that there is. They may fay, the Confor- 
mity between the I^ophecics and Events, is 
by accident : but there are many Inftances, 
in which fuch Conformity itfelf cannot be 
denied. They may iay, with regard to fuch • 
Kind of collateral things as tfaofe above- 
mentioned, that any odd accidental Event^ 
without Meaning, will have a Meaning found 

^ All the pu-cicnkr things menti<Hied in chii chapter, not 
Rdactble to the Heid, of certain Miracles, or detcnniiute 
CH&iJeiiana of Prophcc]r. See p. 345, 346. 
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in tfaem by fandiul People : and that fuchCnAP. 
as are fandfol in any one certain Way, will VII. 
make out a thoufand Coincidences, which ^^^^ 
fecm to ikvoar their peculiar Folties. Men, I 
&y, may talk thus : But no one who is le- 
rious, can poffibly think thefe things to be 
nothing, if he confiders the Importance of 
collateral things, and even of k^ Circum- 
flance^ in the Evidence of Probabili^, as 
diftinguiflied, in Nature, from the Evidence 
of Demonftration. In many Cafes indeed it 
ieems to require the traeft Judgment, to de- 
termine with Exadnefs the Weight of cir- 
cumftantial Evidence : but it is very oiten 
alt(^ther as convindng, as That, which is 
the moft exprefs and diredt. 

This general View of the Evidence for 
Ouriftianity, confidered as making one Ar* 
gument, may alfo ferve to recommend to 
ferious Perfens, to fet down every thing, 
which they think may be of any real Weight 
at all in Proof of it, and particularly the 
many feeming Completions of Prophecy : 
and they will 6nd,' that, judging by the na- 
tural Rules, by which we judge of probable 
Evidence in common Matters, they amount 
to a much higher Degree of Proof, upon 
fuch a joint Review, than could be fuppofed 
upon confidering them feparately, at diTOrent 
Times ; how ftrong foever the Proof might 
before 
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P«iitlicAi< IMau to tbnU, apm bth (tpMt 
B< Viewi df it. For probiUe Fidofe, bf being 
^>^s«dM, oot enly inctteft dm Ejndoice, bat 
maW^y hi Rot flioald I difiisidi iny one 
fi«m flHiog down, «rhit IH Ibangfat made 
fUr <>w ouiliity 8i(k. Bu thm k is n be 
ftiiJouiUiou) ndi 111 OFdsf to inBumcs ins 
JulglMltt, Kul hif Pcaaki, that a Miflike 
on on« fidf) dtty br, in i» CaDfcqaaioetl, 
mod) tkan dao^raas, i&aa a Ml&ks tin 
iM Mhtr, And what Coorfe K imaft fafe, 
«ld 4»hn ffioft 4a«g«aii^ is • Gosfiilaatioli 
dieujht tetT ftnUriil, Whnt «« ddibaatl^ 
iiM cdflosrning Efshts^ but oadcdrtdng Coi» 
dud in otr femponl Affiun. To bs infti* 
enced by this Cdttflifci^tion kl eat ji>^ 
ment, to believe or disbelieve upon it, is in- 
filled as tiHKih Prejudice, u itt^ tMng What- 
ever. And, like othir Ptejndiccs, it operaCdt 
Cbneny Waysj in di^ent Men. For Some 
are iactlned to bellevd, what tbey hdpe ; and 
Olheri, what th^iy feir, And It is manifeft 
l/Areaibnablemfs, to apply td Mdn's PafTicais 
in order to gain their Aflisni. Bill in DeKbo- 
rations coneerning Condud, tbtre is nothing 
which Reafon more requires to be takdn intb 
^he Account, tlian the Importance of k. Pef , 
ftppofe it dsubtfiil, what would bt Ibe Cot*, 
ftquence of ading in this, or in a contrary 
ManVO : ftlll, tiat taking one SJde eooM be 
attcAded with little or no Md OakiK^^OKlt, 
2 and 
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&nd taking the other might be attended with Chap. 
dte greatefl, mail appear, to unprejudked Vjl. 
Reafon, of the higheft Moment towards de-t/v^^ 
termining, how we are to aA. But the 
Truth <rf our Religion, like ' the Truth of 
common Matters, is to be judged of by all 
the Evidence' taken together. And unlets the 
whole Series of things which may be alledged 
in this Argument, and every particular thing 
in it, can reafonably be fuppofed to have 
been by Accident j (for here the Strefs of the 
'Ai^unaent £w Chriltianity lies ; ) then is the 
Tmth of it'prDved : In like nmnner, as if in 
any commoii Cafe, numerous Events acknow- 
ledged, were to be alledged in Proof of any 
other Event difputed ; the Tmth of the dis- 
puted Event would be proved, not only if any 
one of the acknowledged ones did of itfelf 
clearly imply it, but, though no one of them 
fingly did fo, if the Whole of the acknow- 
ledged Events taken together, could not in 
Reafon be fuppofed to luve happened, unlefs 
the difputed one were true. 

It is obvious, how much Advantage, the 
Nature of this Evidence gives to thofe Per- 
fons, who attack Chrifiianity, efpecialjy in 
Converfation. For it is eafy to Ihew, in a 
fliort and lively Manner, that fuch and fuch 
thmgs are liable to Objection, that this and 
another thing, is of little Weight in itfelf ; 
Dd but 
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4.01 Of the partictdar ^vttlmce. Set 
PAKTlxitiiroofflblc'toihew, in like Mumbi^ 4be 
IL •unlvedFoKe <af the -whole ArgudMDtM otte 
i^VNjVSew. 

Hovevex, \jM.-^^ w tt jllsfaaenfeu^ap^ 
fiear, that ttfaetc is ao Prefuinpti^ v^l»&. « 
Revehtion <u miiadilaiis « ihat die ^dnflftf 
Scheme of Chriftiuii y , snd tfae}>ri*ci^I^MB 
of it, are confecnatUe to «be cxAenMicei 
CooftitntioD of things, a&d the Wlwle ^mt*- 
fe£tly crediblt : So&e AccQaAso^«^OB^ 
tlK iiofiiite Evidence isx ti, iheirs, nat dA 
Evxlaice isfucfa, ai, £om the NatAie ^ir, 
cannot be deifauyed ; though it flmiU be 
leOcned. 



CHAP. 
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C H A ft Vilt 

'Of the Qi^eMmi wkifb may i» maiU 
iig-ttii^ arguing from tit Analogy 



iig-ttii^ arguing fro. 
if N'ature, to Religion. 



'Tf mi«j.m» W9»U vmMa, «(jth fiiehCHA?. 
1 Ameaap* »» Itoy MS boiwi wen in VIIL 

JH^ge awl giv<;<3>a«i3m Qfi ^ Occ^fios 
sf liiie Cmitt' 9fxii hs, i(i ran* good 

is»M*)Jjs«*;pei9c(i.i for (fxf« wp fod do 
Aot cmcMP >tjMO(i>k<« «> wi^frflsod «ven 
iwlpst itlwy iwwe "gMuft J *i)()e*bfeX>«wifei 
i« (xH9«l>piMV'Kh^W>fti<»ilWf> ilws«)p^»itoiPb- 
jeiaiiorK, siiysfe -may (mp«|r very mstfirial to 
jJiGwsWW Srfen «e ifcft figta 1 And, befidos 
Jbai, ,<e«w pswli«rty JiaMe tp dje Otjeo- 
(»ioas, laf/aah wan judge wittow thinking, 
Wldof fuqh *!;<:a(i,i;QnfMre,»)iSi«!lt jod^ing J 
At.nMjr-not^e w(i6itoif))t dpww «h6 chief of 
Hbcli: ObjpiSliiSns- iwhjth flcoiir tp me, jn* 
:c©nfidi»- j*»i» Tto itbek -Han*. And lihey 

D d a " That 
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4 ^4 OfOhjeSiims againfi arguing^ from 

Pa r t " That h is a poor thing to folve Difficul- 
II. " ties in Revelation, by laying, that there 

t^VNJ «• are the fame in Natural Religion j when 
" what is wanting is to clear both of them, 
*' of thefe IS other* 

*' their refp lut it is 

*• a ftrange g Men 

•' of the C 3 fliew 

<* them, th fon for 

" thor^or geWay 

*' of i^ndicating the Juftice and Gqodnefs of 
" the Author of Nature, and of removing 
** the Objections againfi both, to wluch the 
" Syftem of Religion lies open, to fliew, 
** that the like Objedions lie againft natural 
" Providence ; a way of anfwering Ol^'effi*- 
" ons againft Religion, without fo much as 
" pretending to make out, that the Syftem of 
" it, or the particular things in it objected a- 
" gainft, are reafonable^— efpecially, per- 
"-'^ *' naps fome may be inattentive' enough to 

' " add, muft this be thought ftrange, when 

" it is confeiTed that Analogy is no Anfwer to 
" fuch Objcftions : That when this Sort of 
" Rieafoning is carried to thte utmbft length 
" it can be imagined capable of, it will yet 
" leave the Mind in a very unfatisfied State : 
" And that it muft be unaccountable Igno- 
'* ranee of Mankind, to imagine they will 
" V "be 
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the Analogy of Nature^ to Religion. 405 
*' be prevailed with to forego their prefcntCHAP.- 
" Interefts and Plcafures, from Regard to Re> VIII. 
" ligion, upon doubtful Evidence." \y>f\J 

Now, as plaufibie as this Way of talking 
may appear, that Appearance will be found 
in a great Meafure owing, to Half-views, 
which ihew but Part of an Objeft, yet fhew 
That indiftinftly ; and to undeterminate 
Language. By thefe Means weak Men are 
often deceived by others, and ludicrous Men, 
by themfelves. And even thofe, who are fe- 
rious and confideratc, cannot always readily 
difintangle, and at once clearly fee through 
the Perplexities, in which Subjefts themfelves 
are involved } and which are heightened by 
the Deiiciencies and the Abufe of Words. 
To this latter fort of Perfons, the following 
Reply to each Part of this Obje^on leverally, 
ijiay be of fome Afliftance ; as it may alfo 
tend a Utdc to ftop and filence Others. 

Firftt The thing wanted, i. e, what Men 
require, is to have all Difficulties cleared. And 
this is, or at Icafl for any thing we know to 
the contrary, it may be, the fame, as requi- 
ring to comprehend the divine Nature, and 
the whole Plan of Providence from everlaft- 
ing to evertafting. But it hath always been 
allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged, 
,to what is difputed. And it is in na other 
. D d 3 Senfe 
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4o6 Of OhjtBihns agai^ iirguittg^ from 
P A R t" Scnfe t poor thing, to argue from natural Re«- 
II. ligton lo revealed, in the Manser found 
^>r>J Fault with, than it is to irgoe in numbertefir 
other ways of probable Dedudion and Infe- 
rence, in Matters of ConduA, wluch we are 
Continuatly reduced to the Necefiity of dcnng. 
];ideed the E^tbet poor, may be apf^ed, I 
fear as properly, to great Part or the whole rf 
hunnn Lire, as it is to the things mentioned 
in the Objedion. Is it not a poor thing, for 
a Phyfrcian to hare fo Utile Knowledge itx 
the Cure of Difea&s, as even the moft etm->- 
nent have \ To a.€t upon Conjet^ure and 
Gae&> where the Liic of Man is concerned P 
Undoubtedly it is ; bat not in Comparilbn of 
having no Stall at all in that vfefel Art, and 
being obliged to a£t wholly in the Dark. 

Further : ilttce it is as unreafoni^^ as U 
ii common, to urge Objedions agaioA Reve-p 
Ution, which are of equal Weight againft 
natural Religion ; and Thofe who do this, if 
they ue not confuf»i Tbcm&lves, deal un- 
fairly widi Others, in making it feem, that 
they arc arguing only agaqnft Revelation, of 
particular DoiSnnes of it, when in Reality 
they are arguing againfl mml Pr u v iil e ii c e ; it 
iG a thing ^ Con&i^tcncc to ihow, that itich 
Ol^efttons are as much fevelled aganft natn* 
ral Religion, m againft revealed. And Ob>i 
jc^ons, which are equfilly ^]^]bcabl9 to both^ 
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life^^gaia^ ofNaiwey taReligion, 407 
are propeil3r> fpeaking- anrwetod, 1^ Us^bdngCHAp. 
i^wa d»t tfiey- are fo, pDoiided the farmer VUJ. 
be admit^ to be. true. And withput taking ;/V\J. 
in>tho Coniideradon how diltinfUy Tbl&is a£ 
mitted, it is plainly vory- material, to obferve^ 
tbae ap the things objetSsd agaanA- la. natucal' 
RsligioDj are of the fame Kindi with, what is. 
Cttrtaut Mbtt^ o£' fixpsiiem:a in, the Courib' 
o£ FroHidenofr, and in. tha Informaiaon wbich. 
God aifibdk us; concerning our tempomMnte-. 
reft under his Government ; (a the Obje^- 
ons againft the Sjiftbny- o^ Chmftianitjc and' the 
Bwdsncs «£ iti^ are o£ the very iame Kind: 
with Tb(»&^ which are made a^infl) tfee 3y- 
ftnn>aad'Ewdenceo£natUFalBieUgion. How^ 
einer, tiu Reader upon. Bieuiew may fee, that. 
raoft 06 the Analogies infifted upon, even in 
the Iktit^ Part of th^ Trcatife^ db not necej^ 
faiHy rei{ttire to have urare taken^ for granted 
than is in the fonnec ; that thcce is an Author 
c^ Nature, or natural GoveraoD of the World : ' 
and ChriCti^nitiy is vintUcatedi not from its A- 
• nalogy to natural Religion^ but chiefly, from. 
it» Analog to- the experienced ConfUuitton of 
Nacare. 

Secondly^ Religion is a practical thing, and 
conlifts in fuch a determinate Courfe of Life ; 
ae being what there is Reafon to think, is 
commanded" by the Audior o£ Nature, and-- 
wiU, upon the whole, be, out Happinefs un-, 
D d 4 der 
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4© 8 Of OhjeSiiont againji arguing-, from 

PART(ler His Gorernment. Now if Men can be 
U, convinced, that they have the like Reafon to 

l/VS) believe tbk, as to believe, that taUng Care of 
their temporal A&in will be to their Advan- 
tage } focb Cohvidion cannot but be an Ar- 
gument vo them for the Practice of Reli^n. 
And if there bo rcaUy any Reafon for belie^ng 
one of tbefe, and endeavouring to preferve 
Life, and fecure ourfelves the Necei^es and 
CoDveniencics of it : Then there is Realbn alio 
. {<x believing the other, and endeavouring to 
Jecute the Intereft it propofes to vs. And if 
the Intereft, which Rel^ion propofes to ue^ 
be infinitely greater than our whole temporal 
Intereft; then there muft be proportionably 
greater Reafon, for endeavouring to fecure one, 
than the other i fince, by the Suppbfition, the 
Probability of our fecuring one, is equal to 
the Probability of our fecuring the other. 
This feems plainly unanfwerable ; and has a 
Tendency to influence fair Minds, who con* 
iidcr wlut our Condition really is, or upon 
what Evidence we are naturally appointed to 
a£t } and who are diijx>fed to acquiefn in the 
Terms upon which we live, and attend to and 
follow That pra^cal Inftrudlion, whatever it 
be, which is afforded us. 

But the chief and proper Force of the Ar- 
gument referred to in the Objection, lies in 
gnother Place. For, it is laid that the Proof 

of 
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of Religion is involved in fuch inextricable Chap. 
Difficulties, as to render it doubtful } and that VIII. 
it cannot be fuppofed, that if it were true, it sy>rsj 
would be left upon doubtful Evidence. Here 
then, over and above the Force of each par- 
ticular Difficulty or Ot^e^on, thefe Difficul- 
ties and Objedions taken together, are turned 
into a poUtive Argument againft the Truth of 
Religion : which Argument would iland thus. 
If Religion were true, it would not be left 
doubtful, and open to Obje^ens to the De- 
gree in which it is : therefore that it is thus 
left, not only renders the Evidence of it 
weak, and leuens its Force, m Proportion to 
the Weight of fuch Objeftions -, but alfo 
fliews it to be falfc, or is a general Prefump- 
tion of its being fo. Now the Obfervation, 
that from the natural Conftitution and Courfe 
of things, wc muft in our temporal Concerns, 
almoA continually, and In Matters of great 
Confequence, aA upon Bvidence of a like 
Kind and Degree to the Evidence of Reli- 
gion } is an Anfwer to this Argument : be- 
caufe it Aiews, that it is according to the 
Condud and Character of the Author of Na^ 
ture, to appoint we Ihould z€t upon Evidence 
like to That, which this Argument prefumes 
He cannot be fuppofed to appoint we fliould 
ad upon : It is an InAance, a general one 
made up of numerous pardcular ones, of fome- 
what in His Dealing with us, Gxmhr to what 
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41©^ O^GifMom agmtf^ar^^tdti^from. 

Paktis feirftobfrincFe^bfc. And as> the* Fbrce o£ 
IT. Uus An^fKn Hcfr mepcly m tbo Pkn^lt^ whiob- 

t/'VV there is becwecn the Ev^kneft fbp Rofigion- 
and £3r ouf temperal^ CoiKdUd^ } ^ AnAvo'- is- 
equallj juft and conelofivc, whether t^ ^a*- 
rallel be made out, hy fltewing theEvidenca 
of the fbrmef to fee higher, or ri>e Evidence of 
the fcrttw to be loww. 

I 
'^irdfy. The Defign of thie IVeadfe is 
not to Tindicaee the Charader of God, but to 
fliew the ObKgations of Men : It is not to 
jttftify FBs Providence, but to fhew what be- 
longs to Us to db. Thefe are two Sot^tfis, 
and ought not to be confounded And diough 
thejr stay afe teng^ ran- up into each otfaov 
yet Obfervationa may immediately tend to 
make out the latter, which do not apprar, by 
any immediate Connexion, to the Purpofe c£ 
the fcrmer ; which is lefs ow Cbnctxn than 
mar^ feem to think. For^ id. It is not ne- 
ccl^ry we ifaould juftify ^e Di^wnfations c^ 
Providence agatnft Otyeflions, any &rtber 
than to fliew, ^t the things cjsje^d againft 
may, for ought we know, be confiilenE with 
Juftice and Goodnefs. Suppofe then, that 
^ there are things- m the ^ilem of this WorM, 
and Pfkn of Providence retaidog to it, which 
taken- almie would be unjuft : yet it has been 
ftwwn unaniwerablya ^^ ^^ ^^ could take 
in the Reference, which: thefe things may* 
havfe. 
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hia% tA dtber tfaiogs psefcnt, ptft ind 10 Chap. 
cocDCf to the yfhoic Scheme, wiiich the VIU. 
thngx ob^sfied agamft anc Pam of} ^t&\^*i/sjf 
vay dmigi mig^, far an^ wc know, be 
found to btt) i»t cnily cooii^ent with Juftice^ 
bat inftaoces of it Indeed it hfls been ihewn^ 
by tbc AnaJNagy of what we fee, not otAf 
poffibltf that this raxy be the C^, biu credi- 
ble that i^ is. And tdies Obje^iDHC) drawn 
from fiich things, are an^eied, and Pran- 
dence is vin^cated, as ^ at Rd^ion makei 
IB ViiTdication necc&ry. Heocs ic ajapeare^ 
sdly, diat Ot^eOkus agauift tbe divine Juf* 
tice and Gooineft are not cndeaTOured to be 
removed, by Ihcwing that tbe like Ot^p* 
tjom, aMowed to be really cMctufive, ke a* 
gainft natiu^l Prctvldoice : bat thofe Objec- 
tions being iiippofed and Hwwn hoc to be 
conclu&ve, the things objeifted againfi:, con-' 
fidered as Matters of Fa^, are faniier ibewa 
to be aedibk;, from their Conibrnk^ to dw 
Conftitcrdon of Nature; Sat InAance, tha( 
God will reward and pun^ Men fot their 
AaioDs Heeeaiver, from the Obfemtbon, (hat 
He does rewafd and {Hinsfti thecn for tbeir 
Adioos Here, And thic^ I apprehend, is 
of We^ht. And I add, 3dly, It woidd be 
of Weight, even thoi^h thofit Ob^£tiot» 
were not aoiweted. For, ttiac being iht^ 
Proof of Religion above fct down ; *nd Re- 
ligion implymg leTCtal Fa£tej Sot Inftance, 
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Part again, the Faft Uft mentiooed, that God will 
II. reward and paniih Men for their Adions 

i/W Hereafter i the Obfervation that his t^fent 
Method of Goremment is by Rewards and 
ninifliments, Ihews That future Fa^ not to 
be incredible : whatever Ot^edions Men may 
think they have againfi i^ as unjuil or un- 
merciful, acceding to their NotiQos of Juf- 
tke and Mercy; or as improbable yiam their 
Belief of Neceffity. I &y, 01 improbable : 
for it is evident no Objc^on againft it, ai un- 
jufiy can be urged from Necemty ; fince this 
Notion as mu^ deflroys Injuflice, as it does 
Jufticx. Then 4tbly, Though Otye^ions a- 
gainft the Reafonablenefs of the Syftem of 
Religion, cannot indeed be aofwered without 
entring into Confideration of its Reafonable- 
nefs ; yet Ot^edions ag^tnfl the Credibility or 
Tnidi of it, may. Becaufe the Syftem of 
it is reducible into what is properly Matter of 
Fa£l: And the Truth, the probable Tmth, 
of Fa£ls, may be (hewn without Confiderati- 
on of their Reafonablenefs. Nor is it necef^ 
iary, though, in fome Cafes and Refpe^, it 
is highly ufdfiil and [voper, yet it is not ne- 
ce&ry, to give a Proof of the Reafonablenefs 
of every Precept injoined us, and of every 
particular Dil^n&Uon of Ptovideqce, which 
oHnes into the Syftem of Religion. Indeed 
the more throughly a Perfon of a right Dif- 
pplition is convinced of the Perfe^u of the 
4ivine 
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divine Nature and Condudl, the farther heCHAP. 
will advance towards that Perfec^on of Reli- VIII, 
gion, which St. ^^oin'fpeaks of. But thet/W 
general Obligations of Religion are fiilly made 
out, by proving the Reafonablenefs of the 
frafticc of it. And that the Praftice of Re- 
ligion it reafonable, may be ihewn, though 
no more could be proved, than that theSyftem 
of it may be io, for ought we know to the 
contrary : and even without entring into the 
diftind Confideration of this. And fi-om 

-hence, jthly^ It is eafy to fee, that though 
the Analofir of Nature is not an immediate 

-Anfwer tyObjeflSons againft the Wifdom, , 

the JufHce or Goodnefs, of any Dodrine or 
IVecept of Rdigion : yet it niay -be, as it is, 
tin immediate and diredt Anfwer to what is 
really intended by fuch Otje^lions } which is, 
to Ihew that the ihings obje£ted againft are in- 
credible. 

Fmrtbfy, It is moft readily acknowledged, 
that the foregoing Treatife is by no means &- 
tisfaftory ; very ^r indeed from it : But fo 
would any natural Inftitution of Life appear, 
if reduced into a Syftem, together with its 
Evidence. Leaving Religion out of the Cafe, 

' Men are divided in their Opinions, Whether 
our Pleafures overbalance our Pains: And 

. Whether it be, « be not, eligible to live in 

• I Joh. iv. 18. 

this 
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4<4 0/ Otfs£iknt^gai^ ^rgti^i frm 

Fa r Ttlus Wofld And were all Tuch Cootrov«rfies^ 
IL iecded, which pcriup, ia Spcqilation, wonid 

•(^VVte foand iavehwd m great Difficulties; and 
9MK k^ktcnnuiftd upon the Svidoicc of Rea" 
ibn, OS Nature has dctermiiud it to our' 
tfcodfi, tlat Li£s is to be preferwd i Yet ftiU, 
ibc Rules which God Jm heen pka&d to of- 
isfd «^ lbr«rcapi*g ^ Miieriei of it and ^ 
tttmng ks €aciua^c»s, she RjjJes, ibr Iq. 
.Aaoee, ef pfefervi«£ He^th and ieco«en^ it 

* .-wfaeniojftt ai:« Act only .ftUiUeaa^preEaiiMK, 
but very ftr torn bring tf»«£t. , Nor aw we 
wfocmed by Natude, in &tia« Caatu^jeadcs 
. aixl ;AKciddBt4, & as4e Mnder;^ at «U cfr'> 

4aiA, v(4Mt is cbt Jieft Medu>d iof aunagiqg 
<}uf Afi^ics. What will be the iSucceTs -of .99r 
4flnn^al P«ffAk$, fit die .^smmwi Senfe'^f 
the Wird Swlee&t » -iHghfy 4#^»bt&l. iM 
«t^ «i{l be Ibc^accofe of chopv 'i^ sthe pm- 
per Senfe of the Word j /. e. what Ha^pMi^s 
or Enjoyment we (hall obtain by them, is 
jlonbtM >Ofl muckh^ter D^ree. indeed 
i)ie tiRi&ti^i^iy i^Iafairc i(^ «he ^Evifltadc, 
-^ith which w$: are obliged -to .take. ^fl, riatibc 
■ddtlyC«^rfe^{jife, iiBiliraBcetOibe^scpre^. 
Yet ^en do not ^i«w away cLife, or ^fw- 
rgardthetntereftsof it, opofi •Account of ^tUs 
I?oubf&lne&. Xhe Evidetice Of J^eligjifla 
'then bttiilg admitted real, tbofewho-t^e^*- 
rgainftit, as not fatt8&£lory,..;. v^.^gsindt faaivg 
what they wifli it, plainly fof get the . «ery 
Condition 
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CSnditioniof oat Baiig:P(>r Sill^dtien, ihCttAK 
this Senfls, Am -not belong .to ftch a Crea- VIII. 
iOR ae Mm. Ahd, wbkft U more iii!iteriiI>,'bnr^A 
tlifey fofga aKb tite very Nature of tteligion. 
Foe, SeUgitin pnfapfiords, in ^1 idiofe wh6 
willaabnceit, u certain begree of Int^rhV 
lud Hta^; whicfa k iras Ititeaded'to tr^ 
^rbtdier Men ion or Bot, Md to 'exercife in 
■ihdi 91 havt it, ih order to its Irhprtjttnireni. 
Jlelig^ f rdUfpofis ithtets lAuKh, aAd in Ai 
Ame Scofe, at%eakbig (A ti Man, ]trbfM^ol% 
iw utadMlaildi ilie Langifige in WMdi ;^«tt 
^leak i or ai Wanting a Men of aby iOaitger, 
prefuppofes tlat tie tath luiih k RegMl i» 
himfelf, as that he will endeavour to avoid 
it. And therefore We Qoeftion is Mot at all, 
Xvbedic^tliB Evidence (H Relifbn be laliii 
itaacj t bat Wlinher it be^ in 'Rei(<*i, O/H 
fident to prov: and difcIpMae That Vin»fc 
which it prefi^pofes. Not? the Evidence of 
it is fully fufficient for all thoft Pufpofes of 
Probation; how fat foever it i» ftOHi beiiif 
fttisfaftory, a» tb the Paipofts Of OuHoflty, 
IK any other : arid itideed it anfwet^ the Piir^ 
pbfes of the fortaer in fcveftl RcfpeftS, WHitill 
It would not do, if It were as overbeariilg ii 
is required. One might add ftrlher; thA 
Whether the Motives or the £viifence iist 
any Courfe of Aaion be Tatisl^aory, tttailli. 
ing here by that Word, what fafisfits a Man, 
that fuch a Courfe of Afiion will in Event be 
6x 
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Part for his Good; diis need never be, and \ 

VL think, ftridly fpeaking, never is, the praOi- 

Cn/\jcal QjiefticHi tn coaunon Matters. But the 

pradical Queftioa in ail Caics, is. Whether 

the Evidence iox a Courle of A^on be fuch, 

as, taking in all Circumftances, makes the 

FaculQT within us, which is the Goide and 

Judge of Candu£l \ det^mioe that Courfe of 

A&ion to be pnidem. Indeed Satis&Oion 

that it win be for our Intereft or Happinefi, 

abundantly determines an Aftioq to be {hu- 

dent : Bat Evidence alm(^ infinitely bwer 

than this, detennines Actions to be fotoo; 

even in the Conduft of evei^ Day. 

Pift^h* As to the Ot^dion concemiog 
the Influence which this Ai^oient, or any 
Rut of it, may or may not, be expefled to 
have upon Men; I obferve, as above, th^ 
Rdigion being intended for a Trial and Exer- 
cife of the Morality of every PCTfon's Cha- 
racter, who is a Sulked of it i And there be- 
ing, as I have ihewn, fqch Evidence for it, as 
is fufHcient, in Reafon, to influence Men to 
embrace it : To object, that it is not to be 
imagined Mankind will be influenced by fuch 
Evidence, is nothing to the Purpofe of the 
foregoing Treatife. For the Purpofe of it is 
not to enquire, what S(xt of. Creatures Man- 
kind are ; but what, the Light and Know- 

* Sec ViiStxt. II. 

ledge. 
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the Analogy of Nature, to Religion. 417 
ledge, which is aiforded thenij requires theyCHAP. 
(hould be : to Ihew how, in Reafon, they VIII. 
ought to behave ; not how, in Faft, they if'~V^ 
will behave. This depends upon themfelves, 
and a their own Concern ; the perfonal Con- 
cern of each Man in particular. And how 
little Regard the Generality have to it, Ex- 
perieDce indeed does too fiilly Hiew. But Re- 
Ugion, conlidered as a Probation, has had its 
End upon all Perfons, to whom it has been 
propofcd with Evidence fuffident in Reafon 
to influence their Pradiice : For by this Means 
they have been put into a State of Probation ; 
let them behave as they will in it. And thus, 
not only Revelation, but Reafon alfo, teaches 
us, that by the Evidence of Religion being 
laid before Men, the Deligns of Providence 
are carrying on, not only with regard to 
thole who will, but likewife with regard to 
thofe who will not, be influenced by it. 
However, Laftly, The Objeftion here re- . 
ferred to, allows the things infifted upon in 
this Trcatife to be of feme Weight : And if 
lb, it may be hoped it will have fome In- 
fluence. And if there be a Probability that 
it will have any at all, there is the fame Rea- 
fon in Kind, though not in Degree, to lay it 
before Men, as there would be, if It were 
likely to have a greater Influence. 

Ee And 
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Part And &rtber, I ddire it may be confidcred^ 
^ * with rcfpcd to the Whole- of the forcing 

^^^'^Ol^eaions, that in this.T«atifc I haw argued 
Dp(»i the Princi|to (tf Otheis % not my own-: 
and have oniitttd what I think tnie, and of 
the utmoft Iinportaac^ becaufe t^ Otheia 
thought oninttlU^blc, or not tnie. Thus | 
have argued upon dte-I^UKiples of the ,Fatax 
lifts, which I do not believe : and have omitn 
ted a thing of the utraoft Impcxtanocvdu^ 
I do believe, the nx>ral Fitne& and Unfimeft 
of Actions, pri<x toallWill n^teveo; whicb 
I a[^)Febend as ceitaialy t« detenDioC' tbedi-* 
vine Condud, as fpecuktive Truth and Falie-i 
hood ncceflarily determine the divine Jad^ 
ment. Indeed the PrindplQ of- Libetty and 
That of mwal Fitneis fb force thquiclKs n^ 
on the Mind, that MoiaUfts, the. Andents- as 
well as Moderns, have ftHrmed their Langut^ 
upon it And probably it may af^iear in 
mine : though I have endeavoured to avtud 
it ; and in order to avoid it, have ibmetimes 
been oUiged to exprefs my/elf in a Manner^ 
which will appear ftrange to fiich as do not 
obfcrve the Rcafon for. it : But the geoemU 

' By ^t^mag -ftM lit Piwiflu tf Olikrt, the Reader w9 
obfem is meant ; not pntring any thing ^sm. thofe Piincv 
pks, hot mtvoitl^miJu^ them. Thus Religion h pnnred, 
not Jnm the OpmioD ^ Neceffity t which k abfurd : Bat. 
attyuithfiamB^ or tvt» thm^ That OfnoiiRi ime admitted 
to be true. 

2 Argii- 
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Argument here purfuedj docs not at all fup^ Chap. 
p<rfe, or proceed upon, thefe Principles. Now, VIII. 
thefc two abftraa Principles of Liberty and \y>/S4 
mOTal Fitnefs being omitted, Religion can be 
confidered in no other View, than merely as 
a Queftion of Fa£t : And in this View, it is 
here confidered. It is obvious, that Chriftia-^ 
luty, and the Proof of it, are both hiHoricaK 
And even natural Religion is, properly, a 
Matter of Fa(3. For, that there is a righte* 
0U6 Governor of the World, is fo : And thi* 
Fropofition contains the general Syilem of 
natural Religion. But then, feveral abllraO 
Truths, and in particular thofc two Principlesi 
are u&ally taken into Confideration m th4 
proof of it : Whereas it is here treated of 
only as a Matter of Fadt. • To explain this : 
That the three Angles of a Triangle are equal 
to two right ones, is an abftradt Truth : but 
that tfiey appear fo to our Mind, h only a 
Matter of Faft. And this laft muft hsv^ 
been admitted, if any thing was, by tbofd 
ancient Scepticks^ who would not have ad> 
mitted the former } but pretended to doubt, 
Whether there were any fuch thing at Truth, 
or Whether we could certainly depend upon 
our Faculties of Underftanding for the Know- 
ledge of it, in any Cafe. So lilcewife, that 
there is, in the Nature of things, an ori^nal 
Sundard of Right and Wrong in Anions, in- 
dependent upon all Will, but vriiich un-* 
E e 2 alterably 
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4 20 OfObjeSiions againfl arguing^ from 
Par T alterably determines the Will of God, to ex- 
11, erciie That moral Government over the 
l/VNJ World which Religion teaches, i.e. finally 
and upon the whole to revtrard and puniOi 
. Men rerpcdively as they aft right or wrong ; 
this Aflertion contains an abftraft Truth, as 
well as Matter of Fadl. But fuppofe in the 
prcfent State, xvery Man, without Excep- 
tion, was rewarded and puni(hed, in exa<ffc 
Proportion, as he followed or tranfgreffed That 
Senfc of Right and Wrong, which God has 
implanted in the Nature of every Man : this 
would not be at all an abraft Truth, but 
only a Matter of FaA. And though this 
Fad: were acknowledged by every one ; yet 
the very fame Difficulties might be raifed, as 
are now, concerning the abftra£t QueiUons of 
Liberty and moral Fitne^ : And we (hould 
have a Proof, even the certain one of Expe- 
rience, that the Government of the World 
was perfcdly moral, without taking in the 
Confideratton of thofe Queftions : and this 
Proof would remain, in what way foever 
they were determined. And thus, God ha- 
ving given Mankind a moral Faculty, the Ob- 
je£l of which is Aflions, and which naturally 
approves fome Anions as Right and of Good- 
defert, and condemns others as Wrong, and 
. of Ill-defert ; that He will, finally and upon 
the whole, reward the former and punilh the 
ktter, is not an Aflertion of an abftra£l Truth, 
but 
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but of what is as meer a Fadt, as his doing foCnAp. 
at prefcnt would be. This future Fad I have, VIII. 
not indeed proved with the Force with which i^VNJ 
it might be proved, from the Principles of 
Liberty and moral Fitncfs ; but without them- 
have given a really conclufive praflical Proof 
of it, which is greatly ftrengthened by the 
general Analogy of Nature : a Proof, eafily 
cavilled at, eafily fhewn not to be demon- 
ilrative, for it is not ofiered as fuch ; but im- 
poffible, I think, to be evaded or anfwered. 
And thus the Obligations of Religion are 
made out, cxdufively of the <^eftions con- 
cerning Liberty and moral Fitnefs ; which 
have been perplexed with Difficulties and al> 
ftrufe Reafonings, as every thing may. 

Hence therefore may be obferved diftinftly^ 
what is the Force of this Treatife, It will 
be, to luch as are convinced of Religion up- 
on the Proof arifing out of the two laft men- 
tioned Principles, an additional Proof and a 
Confirmation of it : To fuch as do not admit 
thofe Principles, an original Proof of it ■*, and 
a Confirmation of that Proof. Thofe who 
believe, will here find the Scheme of Chri- 
ftianity cleared of Objedions, and the Evi- 
dence of it in a peculiar Manner ftrengthened : 
Thofe who do not believe, will at leaft be 
ftiewn the Abfurdity of all Attempts to prove 
* p. 167, &c. 

Ee 3 Chriftia- 
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FARTQiriAunity ^lUe, the pkin undoubted Credi- 
IL t»Uty of it i ondf I hope, a good deal more. 

And thus, though fome peihapc may ftri- 
oufly think, that Analogy as here u^ed, has 
coo great ^refs laid upon it ; and Ridicule, 
ananrwcrable Ridicule, may be applied, to 
ffaew the Argument from it in a diikdvanu^e- 
ooG Light : yet there can be do Queftion, but 
that it is a real one. For Religion, both na* 
tnral and revealed, implying in it nomerous 
Fads } Analogy, bebg a Conlirmadon cf all. 
Fa£te to which it can be applied, as it is the 
only Proof of moft, cannot but be admitted 
by ereiy one to be a material thing, and truly 
of Weight on the Side of Reli^on, both na- 
tural and revealed : And it ought to be parti- 
cularly regarded by fuch as pro&is to iollow 
Nature, and to be lefs ^tisfied with abftra^l 
Reafonings. 



CON- 
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OOKCLUSION. 

WHATEVER Account may begiven.pART 
of the ftrange Inattention and Dtf- Ij, 
re^rdj in fome Ages and Countries, to !tiy\r\i 
Matter of. fach Imporunce as Religion ; it 
would^ before ExtKnence, be incredible, that 
therte fiioukl be the like Difregard in thofe, 
who liave had the moral Syilem of the World 
laid before them, as it is by Chrifttanity, and 
often inculcated upon them : Becaufe this 
itidral Syftem carries in it a good Degree of 
Evidence for its Truth, upon its being barely 
propofed to our Thoughts. There is no Need 
of aUlrafe Reafonings and Diflindions, to 
convince an unprejudiced Underflanding, that 
diere is a God who made and governs the 
World, and will judge it in Righteoufnefs ; 
though they may be neceflary to anfwer ab- 
ftrufe Difficulties, when once fuch are raifcd : 
When the very Meaning of thofe Words, 
which exprels moft intelligibly the general 
Dodrinc of Religion, is pretended to be uh- 
cmain ; and the clear Truth of the thing it- 
£ 6 4 felf 
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P A R T felf is obfcurcd, by the Intricacies of Speca- 
II. lation. But to an unprejudiced Mind, ten 
1/VN; thouiand thoulland lofUnces of Deiign, can- 
not but prove a Defigner. And it is intui- 
tively manifeft, that Creatures ought to Uve 
under a dutiful Senfe of thdr Maker j and 
that Jullice and Charity muft be his Laws, xo 
Creatures whom He has made focial, and 
placed in Society. Indeed the Truth of re- 
vealed Religion, peculiarly fo called, is not 
felf-evident ; but requires external Proof, in 
order to its being received. Yet Inattention, 
among Us, to revealed Religion, will be found 
to imply the fame diflblute immoral Temper 
of Mind, as Inattention to namral Religion : 
Bccaufe, when both are laid before us, in the 
Manner they are in Chriftian Countries of 
Liberty ; our Obligations to inquire into both, 
and to embrace both upon Suppofition of their 
Truth, are Obligations of the fame Nature, 
For, Revelation claims to be the Voice of 
God : and our Obligation to attend to His 
Voice, is, furely, moral in all Cafes. And 
as it is infixed, that its Evidence is conclufive, 
upon thorough Confideration of it ; fo, it of- 
fers itfelf to us with manifefl; obnous Ap- 
pearances of having fometiiing more than 
human in it, and therefore in all Reafbn re- 
quires, to have its Claims moft fetioufly exa- 
mined into. It is K> be added, that though 
Light and Knowledge, in what Manner fo- 
ever 
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ever afibrded us, is equally from God ; yet aP a r t 

miraculous Revelation has a peculiar Tenden- II. 
cy, ironi the firft Principles of our Nature, W>r\t 
to awaken Mankind, and iofpire them with 
Reverence and Awe : And this is a peculiar 
Obligation, to attend to what claims to be fo 
with fach Appearances of Truth. It is there- 
fore moft certain^ that our Obligations to en- 
quire ferioully into the Evidence of Clirifti- 
anity, and, upon Suppoiltion of its Truth, to 
embrace it ; are of the utmoil Importance, 
and moral in the lugheft and mod proper 
Senfe. Let us then fuppofe, that the Evi- 
dence of Religion in general, and of Chrifti- 
anity, has been ferioully inquired into, by all 
reafonable Men among us. Yet we find ma- 
ny profeiledly to rgeft both, upon HKcuIative 
Ftinciples of Infidelity. . And all of them do 
not content tbemfelvcs with a bare Negled 
of Religion, and enjoying their ima^nary 
Freedom from its Refbraints. Some go mucn 
beyond this. They deride God's moral Go- 
vernment over the World. They renounce 
his Proteftion, and defy his Juftice. They 
ridicule and vilify Chriftianity, and blaspheme 
the Author of it ; and take all Occauons to 
manifcft a Scorn and Contempt of Revela- 
tion. This amounts to an adive fetting them- 
felves againft Religion ; to what may be con- 
iidered as a pofitive Principle of Irreli^on : 
Which they culdvate within themfelve^ and, 
whether 
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pARTwheAerlfaef nnsnd tin Effi^ «r not, MA- 
IL <)cr habitual, «8 « good M«i does the cot^ 

t/VN^Iitry Pnndple. And OAets, «te we nee 
chugeaUe wkh dl dus PrdAigEtead^ yet, 
arc in avowed Oppo&ian to ReU^wi, m tf 
dircovered to be growidlefs. Now adeut^n^ 
wfakh is the Su{^)dfition we go upon, tfatf 
tfaefe Pedbni aa upon what they thibk Prta- 
dplee of Reafon, and otfaerwiie they are ftot 
CO be argued with ; it is really inconoeit^bl^ 
that they ^oidd ima^ne tiiey dearly fee tbe 
wfac4e Evidence of it, confidcrcd m it&lf, to 
be Nodiing at all : Nor ^ they {H%tend this. 
Tliey are &r indeed from having a jacft Nodoh 
of ks Evidence : but they would not &y its 
EndeiKe was Nothii^ if tiiey thought tbe 
Syftem of it, with dl iti CSrcumftances, were 
crediUe, like other Matters of Science ot Hi- 
ftory. So that then: Manner of treating it 
muft proceed, either from fudi Kind of Ob- 
jedionfi againft all Religion, as have bem an^ 
fwered or obviated in uie former Part of thife 
Trcatile ; or elfe fimn Objedions and Diffi^ 
culdes, fiippofed more peculiar to Chriftiani*- 
ly. Thus, they entertain Prejudices i^nft 
dhe whole Notnu of a Revelation, and mira- 
cukms iMcrpofaio n s. They find things ia 
Scriptute, whether in incidental Parages, or 
in the general Scheme <^ it, whkh appear to 
them unreaTonable, They take for granted, 
t\^ jf Oniftiamty were tni^ the Li^ of it 
muft 
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nwfthave beoi mare gcDcnl, and the En- Part 
deoce of it more &tis&£lxiry, or nther over- JL 
bearii^: that it mnft and would have been,i/v^ 
in ibi^ Way, ocherwi& pot and left, diaa it 
is. Now ttus is not imagining they fee the 
Evkknoe itfdf to be Nothing, or incnnfide- 
rable { but quite another thug. It h facing 
fbcti&d againft the Evideoce, ia tovo£ De- 
^e acknoivledged, by dunking they &e the 
Syften of Cfar^tianity, or fcanenhat which 
appear* to tbena necc&rily conne&ed with il^ 
to be incredible or &Ue: fortified againft 
That Evidence, wMdi tniriit, othemnJe, 
make great Impreffion upon utem. O, Lalb^ 
ly, if any of dK& Perfent are, upon the 
whole, ki Doabt concerning the Truth of 
Chriftianity ; their Befaanour foems owing to 
dieir takiog &r granted, tfarou^ ftrange In- 
attention, that fiich Doubting is, in a man- 
ner, the iame thing, as beii^ certain zpxaSt 
it 

To thefe Perfons, and to this State of O- 

?*nion concerning Retigion, the forgoing 
reatife is adapted. For, all the general 
Obje&ions againft the moral Syftem of Na- 
tive having bem obriated, it is fiiewn, diaC 
there is not any pecotiar Prefan^Mkin at all 
againft Cbriftianity, ctthec confidered a not 
^icoverable l^ Reafcm, or as onHke to what 
is fo difcovered j nor any worth mentionii^. 
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PAKTagainftit as miraculous, if any at all; none 
IL certainty, which can render it in the leail in- 

(^>^ credible. Itislhewn, that upon Suppolition 
of a divine Revelation, the Analogy of Na- 
ture renders it beforcbuid highly credible, I 
tlunk probable, that many Tmngs in it muft 
appear liable to great Objedions ; and that we 
muft be incompetent Judges of it; to a great 
Degree. This Obferratioa is, I think, un- 
queftionably true, and of the very utmoft Im- 
portance : But it is urged, as I hope it will 
be underftood, with great Caution of not vi- 
lifying the Facul^ of Realbn, which is the 
^^ndU of the Lord within us * ; though it can 
afibrd no Light where it does not ftune ; nor 
judge, where it has no Principles to judge 
upon. The Ol^e&ions here fpoken of, be- 
ing firft anfwered in the View of Obje^ons 
againft Chriftianity as a Matter of Fad, are 
in the next Place confidered as urged, more 
immediately, againft the Wifdom, Juftice 
and Goodnefs of the Chriftian Diipen&tion. 
And it is fully made out, that they admit of 
exadly the like Anfwer, in every Relpeft, to 
what the like Objedions againft the Confti- 
tutiott of Nature admit of : That, as partial 
Views give the Appearance of Wrong to mings, 
which, ui>on farther Confideration and Know- 
ledge of their Relations to other things, arc 
found juft and good ; fo it is p^rfedly credi- 

• Prov. XX. a?. 

ble. 
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Me, that the things objeifeed, againft theWif-PART 
dom and Goodnels of the Chriftian Difpen- II. 
fation, may be rendred Inftances of WiuJomv/V^ 
and Goodnels, by their Reference to other 
things beyond oar View : Becaufe Chriftianity 
is a Scheme as much above our Comprehen- 
fion, as That of Nature ; and like That, a 
Scheme in which Means are made ufe of to 
accomplifh End&> and which, as is moft cre- 
diblcj may be carried on by general Laws. 
And it ought to be attended to, that this is 
not an Anfwer taken, merely or chiefly, from 
our Ignorance j but from fomewhat pofitire, 
which our Obfecvation ihews us. For, to 
like Objeftions, the like Anfwer is ejoKrienced 
to be juft, in numberlefs parallel Cafes. The 
Ot^eftions againft the Chriftian Dilpenlation, 
and the Method by which it is carried on, 
liaving been thus obviated, in general and to- 
gether ; the chief of them are coniidered di- 
- ilinf^ly, and the particular things objeded to 
are fliewn credible, by their perfeft Analogy, 
each apart, to the Conftitution of Nature. 
Thus } If Man be fallen from his primitive 
State, and to be reftorcd, and infinite WiC- 
dom and Power engages in accomplilhing our . 
Recovery r it were to have been expedted, it 
is laid, chat this. Ihould have been affetfled at 
once ; and not by fuch a long Series of Means, 
and fuch a various Oeconomy of Perlbns and 
things ; one Dilpenlation preparatory to ano- 
ther. 
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Pa k Ttlier, this to a £mher one, and fa on thcou^ 
IL an indefinite Number of Agec^ bc&re the 

l/VN/ End of die Scbonc propoled can be com- 
ptcady accoispUfhcd : a Scheme conduOed 
\yf infinitt Wiidom, and executed b; aU 
nudity Powec. But now qn the coiuntry, 
our finding that every thing la tb^ConAituti;- 
on and Cootie of Nanue is Tluu carried oih 
fliews Aich Expcdations coBceraing; Revels'* 
on to be tughl]^ unreafonable > and. i& a laci^ 
f^fXf Aiifwer to thena, wtien urg^ u Ob- 
jcAions agunft the Credibiliiy, that the great 
Scheme ^ Providence in the Redemption c^ 
the World noay be of thia Kiod^ and to be ao 
compKlhed in thia Manner. As- xo- ths 

parricular Method of cur Redompdon, tha 
ApptnatcDent of a Mediator bccweea Godand 
Nhn : this has been Haewn to be moft obvi- 
cufly analogous to the general Condu^ oi 
Nature, u e. the God of Nature, in appoint- 
ing Others to be the In0rumeats of his Mei^ 
cy, aa we experience in the duly Coude of 
Providence. The Ouidition of thi« WOFld> 
■which the Do&ine of our Redemption by 
Chrift prefiippofes, £a much fells in with nan; 
tural Appearances, dut heathen Moraliftfr in- 
ferred it from thofe Appearances; iafmet^ 
that human Nature was &llen fiom it»ori- 
^nal Reditude, and, in Confequence of tlu^ 
degraded from its primkive Happinefs. Or, 
however thii O|umoa c«ne into the World, 
theie 
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dide ^^earancefl muft have faej^ up. tfaeP^itK'E 
Tradition, and oonfinned the Belief of it. IL 
And as it wa3 the general Opinion iindec tfae^/W 
Light of Nature, that Repentance and.Ro-^ 
ibrmati(M), alono and by jtfelf, was not fhffii. 
cient to do away Ski, and procure a fiiU^ fle> 
iBiffion of die Penaltiw annext co it i and at 
the Reafon of thr thing don not at all lead 
to any liich Condafion : So every Day's £xp< 
perience fliews u^ tW Refoimation is ikj^ 
in ai^ Sort, iufikieot to prevent the pre&ne 
Dijadvantages and Mifetiesi which, in the 
nabual Gourfe of tlung8> God ba» annaxedi 
to Folly and ^Emraganoe. Yfet themmaji 
be Ground to think, that the Punifhmeot^ 
which, by the geaend Laws of divine Go*> 
Tcrnmentj are anncxt'to Vice; may bo pre. 
vented: that Provifion may Iteve been, ereii. 
ori^nalty, made, that tbe^ fliould be pre^ 
. vemed by fome Means or other, though th^ 
could not t^ Refecmation aknoi For we 
have daily Inftanccs di fitch Mercy, in the 
general Conduct of Nature: Coaipa^toa 
provided for M ifery \ Medicines for Dif^ 
eafes. Friends agaic^ Enemies^ Thwe is 
I^ovilion made, in the original Conftitationr 
of the World, that much of the natural bad 
Cpnfequences of our Follies, which Perfona 
themfelves alone cannot prevent, may be pre* 

* Senn. at the Rolli, p. 106. 

vented 
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PAKTvented fay the Aflaftince of Others) AfTd^ 
U. taoce, which Nature enables, and difpofes, 

i/VNfaod appoints them to afibrd. By a Method 
of Goodncis aiiak>^>ii8 to this, when the 
World lay in \^ckedneis and a^nlequendy in 
Ruin, God Jo loved the •umrld, that be govt 
bis atfy be^en Son to lave it : And be being 
made fafeS by pfferi^^ became tbe autbvr of 
ttemal falvation to all tbemtbat obey him'. 
Indeed neither Reafbn not Analogy would 
lead tu to think, in particular, that Uk In- 
tcrpofitioo of Chrift, in the Manner in which 
he did inttipoie, would be of th^ Efficacy fa: 
Recovery of the Wo-ld, which the Scrij^re 
teaches us it vras : Bat neither would Reafon 
nor Analogy lead us to think, that other par- 
ticnlar Means woukl be of the Efficacy, which 
Experience fbews they are, in numberlefs In- 
ftances. And therefore, as the Cafe before us 
does not admic of Experience ; fo, that nei- 
ther Reafon nor Anak)gy can fhew, how or 
in what particular Way, the Interpolation of 
Chrift, as revealed in Scripture, is of that 
Efficacy, which it is there reprefenKd to be ^ 
this is no Kind nor Degree of Prefumptioa 
^unft its being really of That £ffica> 
cy. Farther : The Ot^edions againft 

Chriftianity, from the Light of it not being 
nniverlal, not its Evidence fo llrong as might 

* Joh. iii. 16. Hcb T. 9. 

pofiibly 
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poffibly be given us, have been anfwercd bypART 
tbe general Analogy of Nature. That God \\, 
has made fuch Variety of Creatures, is in-iyVV 
deed an Anfwer to the former : But that he 
difpenfes his Gifts in fuch Variety, both of 
Degrees and Kinds, amongll Creatures of the 
iame Species, and even to the fame Individuals 
at different Times j is a more obvious and full 
Anfwer to it. And it is fo far from being the 
Method of Providence in other Cafes, to af- 
ford us fuch overbearing Evidence, as fomfi 
reqiure in Proof of Chriliianity ; that on the 
contrary, the Evidence upon which we are 
naturally appointed to ad in common Mat- 
ters, throughout a very great Part of Life, is 
doubtful in a high Degree. And admitting 
the Faft, that God has afforded to fome, no 
more than doubtful Evidence of Religion : the 
fcmc Account may be given of it, as of Dif- 
ficulties and Temptations with regard to Prac- 
tice. But as it is not impoflible ^, furcly, that 
this alledged Doubtfulnefs may be Men's own 
Fault; it deferves their moft ferious Conli- 
deration, whether it be not fo. However, it 
is certain, that Doubting implies a Degree of 
Evidence for That, of which we doubt : and 
that this Degree of Evidence, as really lays 
us under Obligations, as demonilrative Evi- 
dence. 

* P 33 S. ««;■ 

Ff The 
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Part The whole then of Religion is throughout 
U. credible: Nor is tliere, I think, any thing 

U^'W relating to the revealed Difpenfetion of things, 
more different from the experienced Conftitu- 
tion and Courfe of Nature, than fome Parta 
of the Conftitution of Nature, arc from other 
Parts of it. And if fo, the only Queftiou 
which remains, is, what poiitive Evidence 
can be alledged for the Trath of Chriflianir 
ty. This too in general has been confrdered, 
and the Objections againll it ellim^ted. D&- 
du<^ therefore what is to be deduced from, 
that Evidence, upn Account of any Weight 
which may be thought to remain in thefe Ob^ 
jeflions, after what the Analp^ of Nature 
has fuggefted in Anfwer to them: and thei^ 
conlider, what are the praftical Coniequenccs 
from all this, upon the moil fceptical Prind" 
pies, one can argue upon : (for I am writing 
to Perfons who entertain thele Principles:) 
And upon fuch Confideration, it will be ob- 
vious, that Immorality, as Uttle Excufe as it 
admits of in itfelf, is greatly aggravated, ia, 
Perfons who have been made acquainted with 
Chriftianity, whether they believe it, or not : 
Becaufe the moral Syftem of Nature, or na- 
tural Religion, which Chriftianity lays before 
us, approves itfelf, almoft intuitively, to a 
reafonable Mind upon ieeing it propofed. In 
the next Place, with Regard to Chriftianity, 
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it will be obferved; that there is a Middle, Part 
between a full Satisfadion of the Truth of it, 11. 
and a Satisfaftion of the cbrltrary. The mid- tyv^ 
die State of Mind between tHefe two, coh- 
iifts in a ferious Apprehenfion, that it may be 
true; joined with Doubt, whether it be fo. 
And This, upon the beft Judgment I am 
able to make, is as far towards fpeculative Ixi* 
fidelity, as any Sceptick, can at alt be ftippoied 
to go, who has had true Chiiftianity, with the 
proper Evidence of it, laid before him, and 
has in shy tolerable Meafure confidered them'< 
For I woiild not be miftaken to comprehend 
all, who have ever heard of it: Becaufe it 
feems evident that in many Countries, called 
Chriftian, neither Chriftiinity; nor itf' Evi- 
dence are fairly laid before Men. And in 
Places where both are, there appear to bo 
fome, who have very little attended to either, 
and who-rejeiS Chriftlanity with a Seom prc^ 
portiunate to their Inattention ; and yet are 
by no means without Underftanding in other 
Matters. Now it has been ihewn, that a fe- 
rious Apprehenfion that Chriftianity may be 
tiue, lays Perfons under the ftrifteft Obliga- 
tions of a ferious Regard to it, throughout 
the whole of their Life ; a Regard not the 
fame exaflly, but in many Refpefts nearly the 
feme,- wi^ what » full CcuiviSion of its 
Truth would lay them under. Laftly, it 
will appear, that Blafphemy and Prophane- 
Ffa ncfs, 
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pAXTod^ I mean widi regard to Chilftianity, are 
IL abfolately without ExcuJe. For there is no 

t.^00 Temptation to it, but from the Wantonnefs 
of Vanity or Mirth : And thefe, confideiing 
the infinite Importance of the Subjedt, are no 
fuch Temptations as to affi^rd any Excufe for 
it If this be a juft Account of things and 
yet Men can go on to vilify or dilregard 
Qiriitianity, wmch is to talk and adt, as if 
they had a Demonftration of its Falftiood j 
there is no Reafon to think they would alter 
tbdr Behanour to any Purpofe, though there 
were a Demonftration of its Truth. 



TTieEnd of the fecond Part. 



A D V E R- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

J' N tbefirjl Copy of thefe Papers, I 
bad inferted tbe two following 
ijfertations into tbe Chapters, Of a 
future Life, and. Of the moral Go- 
vernment of God, with •mhicb tb^ 
are clofely conneSied. But as tbey do 
not direBly fall under the Title of tbe 
foregoing Treatife, and would have 
kept the SubjeSt of it too long out of 
Sight ; itfeemed more proper to place 
them by tbemf elves. 



Ffj DIS, 
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DISSERT, I. 

Of perfonal Identity. 

WHETHER we are to live mafu-Diss. 
ture State, as it is the moft important I. 
Queftion which can poflibly be alked, fo it L/V^ 
is the moft intelligible one which can be ex- 
prefled in Language. Yet ftrange Perplexi- 
ties have been raifed about the Meaning of 
That Identity or Samenefs of Perfon, which 
is implied in the Notion of our living Now 
and Hereafter, or in any two fuccelTive Mo- 
ments. And the Solution of thefe Difficulties 
hath been ftranger, than the Difficulties them-i 
felves. For, perfonal Identity has been ex- 
plained fo by Some, as to render the Inquiry 
concerning a future Life, of no Confequence 
at all to Us the Pcrfons who are making it. 
And though few Men can be milled by fuch 
Subtleties j yet it may be proper a little to 
confider them. 

Now when it is afked, wherein perfonal 
Identity confifts, the Anfwer ftiould be the 
lame, as if it were afked, wherein <»nfifts 
Similitude or Equality -, that all Attempts to 
define, would but perplex it. Yet, there is 
Ff 4 no 
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P I s 6. no Difficulty at all in afcertaining the Idea. 
I. For as, upon two Triangles being compared 

4/VV or viewed together, there arifes to the Mind 
the Idea of Similitude ; or upon twice two 
and four, the Idea of Equality : fo likewife, 
upon iximparing the Confcioufnefles of ones 
felf or ones own Exiftencc in any two Mo- 
ments, there as immediately ariies to the 
Mind the Idea of perfonal Identity. And as 
the two former Compatifons not only give 
us the Ideas of Similitude and Equality -, but 
alfo Ihcw us, that two Triangles are alike, 
and twice two and four are equal : fo the lat- 
ter Comparifon not only gives us the Idea of 
perfonal Identity, but alfo fhews us the Iden- 
tity of ourfclves in thofe two Moments ; the 
prcfcnt, fuppofe, and that immediately part ; 
or the prelent, and That, a Month, a Year, 
or twenty Years paft. Or in other Words, by 
rcflefling upon That, which is my Self now, 
and That, which was my Self twenty Years 
ago, I difcern they are not two, but one and 
the feme Self. 

But though Confcioufnefs of what is paft 
does thus afi:ertain our perfonal Identity to 
Ourfclves, yet to iay, that it makes perfonal 
Identity, or is ncceflary to our being the feme 
Perfons, is to fay, that a Perfon has not ex- 
ifted a finglc Moment, nor done one Action, 
but what he can remember j indeed none but 
a vbac 
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what he reflefts upon. And one (hould reallyD i s s. 
think it Self-evident, that Confcioufnefs of I. 
perfonal Identity prefuppofeS} and theref(»% t/VV 
cannot conilitute, peiibnal Identity ^ any 
more than Knowledge, in any other Cafe^ 
can conftitute Truth, which it prefuppofes. 

This wonderful Miftake may poflibly have 
arifen from hence, that to be indued with 
Confcioufnefs, is infeparable from the Idea of 
a Perfon, or intelligent Being. For, this 
might be expre£ed inaccurately thus, that 
Confcioufnefs makes Perfonality : And from 
hence it might be concluded to make perfo- 
nal Identity. But though prefent Conteiouf^ 
nets of what we at prefent do and feci, is ne- 
nel3ary to our being the Perfons we now are ; 
Yet prefent Confcioufnefs of pail Aiflions or 
Feelings, is not neceflary to our being the 
fame Perfons who performed thofc Adions or 
had thofe Feelings. 

The Inquiry, what makes Vegetables the 
Same in the common Acceptation of the 
Word, does not appear to have any Relation 
to This of perfonal Identity : becaufe the 
Word, Jame^ when applied to Them and to 
Perfon, is not only applied to different Sub- 
jeds, but it is alfo ufed in different Senfes. 
FoKwhen a Man fwears to the lame Tree, as 
having flood fifty Years in the &me Place, he 
means 
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Diss, means only the lanle as to all the Purpofes oiT 
I. f^operty and Ules of cmnmon Life, and not 

l^W^c the Tree has bsen all that Time the 
Jame m the ttiiGt philolbphical Senfe of xhA 
Word. For he docs not know, whether any 
one ParUcle of the prefcnt Tree, be the 
iamc with any one Particle of the Tree which 
flood in the fame Hacc fifty Years ago. And 
if they bare not one common Particle of Mat- 
ter, they cannot be the fame Tree in the pro- 
per philofophkk Senfe of the Vf or A Jame : it 
being evidently a Contradiflion in Terms, to 
fey msj arc, when no Part of thdrSubftance, 
and no one of their Properties is the fame : no 
Part of their Subftancc, by the Suppofition j 
BO one of their R'opcTties, becaufe it is allow- 
ed, that the fame Property cannot be tranf- 
' ferred from one Subftancc to another. And 
therefore, when we fay the Identity or Same- 
nefs of a Plant confifts in a Continuation of 
the fame Life, cooununicated under the fame 
Org^ization, to a Number of Particles of 
Matter, whether the fame or not j the Word 
famtt when ap^ed to Life and to Organiza- 
tion, cannot poflibly be undetftood to ngnify, 
what it fignifies in this very Sentence, when 
applied to Matter. In a loofe and popular 
Senfe then, the Life and the Organization 
and the Plant arc juftly faid to be the fame, 
notwithilaoding the perpemal Change of the 
IWts. But in a Arid and philofophical Man- 
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net ef Speech, 00 Man, no Bdi^, DoMocleDiss. 
c^ Being, 00 Anjr-tbing, can be the fame I. 
«ith That, wkh which it hath indeed No- iyVSJ 
^ing lk» £ime. Now Samaneis is ttfed ia 
this Tatter Sen& wbea apphed to Ru-fbas. The 
Identity of ^fe, tbu'cfeire^ cannot fu'fift 
vith £>ivef&y of Subflance. 

The thing heie ooiufidered, eukJ, demon- 
jkatiyely, as I think, determioed, is propofed 
^y Mr. Locke in thefe Wcads, fybetber it, i. e. 
the fame Self or Feribo, be the fame identical 
&uhji.ance ? And he has fii^eAed what is a 
much better Aniwer to the (^ftion, than 
Th^t which he gives it in Form. For he 
ijoiinps Perfon, a thinking intelligent Being, 
^. and porfonol Identity, the Satnenefs ^ a 
rational Beings. The Queftion men is, 
whether the fame rational Being is the iame 
Suli^lance : which needs no Anfwer, becauie 
Being and ^ibftanc^ in this Place, ftand bx 
the fame Idea. The Ground of the Doubt, 
■whether the iimc Perfon be the feme Sub- 
ft&nce, is faid to be This ; diat the Confci- 
oufiic& of our own Exiftence, in Youth and 
in Old'age, or in any two joint fucceffive Mo- 
nients^ is not the Jizme iaJiwiiuala£fion\ i. e. 
not the fame Conicioufnefs, but diilerfflit fuc< 
ceffive Confcioufneflcs. Now it is ftrange that 

■ I«Vs Worka, Vol. I. p. 146. 
^ iKiM, p. 146, 147. 

this 
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D I s s.this diould have occafioned fuch Perplexities. 
I. For it is furely concuvable, that a Perfon may 

C/Whave a Capadtjr of knowing feme Ol^eA tx 
other to be the lame now, which it was when 
he contemplated it formerly : Yet in this 
Cafe, where, by the Suppofition, the Ol^c^ 
is perceived to be the lame, the Perception of 
it in any two Moments cannot be one and the 
fame Perception. And thus, though the fiic- 
cefiive Confdouibefles wHch we have of our 
own exifience are not the fame, yet are they 
Confciou&efles of one and the fame Jtlung 
<x obje£l ; of the fame Petfon, Self, or living 
Agent. The Perlbn, of whofe ExUlence the 
Confdonfnefs is felt now, and was felt an 
Hour or a Year ago, is diicerned to be, not 
two Perfons, but one and the fame PeHbn } 
and therefc»^e is one and the fame, 

Mr. LorVs Obfervadons upon this Subjcd 
aroear hafty : and he feems to profe£ himfelf 
dimtisfied with Suppofitions, which he has 
made relating to it *. But fome of thofe 
hafly Obfervations have been carried to a 
ftrange Length by Others, whofe Notion, 
when traced and examined to the bottom, a- 
mounts, I think, to this ' : " That Perfona- 
*' lity is not a permanent, but a tranGent 

' Uckt, p. 153. ' See m Aofwer to Dr. Ciarit-a 

third Defence of his Letter 10 Mr. Dtimll, zd Edit. p. 44, 
56, tee. 

^ thing; 
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" thing : That it lives and dies, b^ins andD i s s. 
*' ends continually : That no one can any I. 
** more remain one and the fame Peribn two tyVSi 
" Moments together, than two facceffive 
" Moments can be one and the fame Mo- 
" ment : That oar Subftance is indeed con- 
" tinually chan^ng ; but whether this be fo oc 
" not, is, it feems, nothing to the Purpofe ; 
" fince it is not Subftance, but Confciouf- 
** nefs alone, which conftitutes Perfonality ; 
" which ConCcioufnefs, being fucceffive, can- 
•* not be the iame in any two Moments, hot 
" confequcntly the Perfonality conftituted by 
" it." And from hence it muft follow, that 
it is a Fallacy upon Ourfelves, to charge our 
prefent Selves with any thing we did, or to 
ima^ne our prefent Selves interefted in any 
thing which befell us, yefterday ; or that 
our prefent Self will be interefled in what 
will befall us to morrow : fince our prefent 
Self is not, in Reality, the fame with the 
Self of Yeflerday, but another like Self or 
Ferfon coming in its Room, and miflaken 
for it i to which another Self will fucceed to 
morrow. This, I lay, muft follow : for if 
the Self or Ferfon of to day, and That of 
to morrow, are not the fame, but only like 
Perfons ; the Ferfon of to Day, is really no 
more intereftcd in what will befell the Fer- 
fon of to morrow, than in what will befall 
any 
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D I s L any ocher Perfon. It may be thought perhapd, 
I thai thi$ is not a juft Rfeprefentatiwi of the 

i/^Sj Opinioa we wc fpeaking of : becaafe thofe 
who nuuntMn h altowj that a I^rfon is the 
iunc u fiir back as his Remembrance reaches. 
And indeed fhey do ofe the f^^ds^ IJetHiiy 
aadjamg Perfon. Nof ^»U1 Language pertaif 
tbeie Wofdfr to be hid a&le : finoe if tYiey 
were, there muft be, I know not vttat ridi- 
calous Periphrafn, ftibftkuted in thi Robm 
e£ them. Bat they cannof, cofrfif^cntly wltH 
tben^lves, mean, that the FerJbn ia feally 
•he fame. For, if is Setf-eridenr, thAt the 
FerfonaUty oinnot be really the fame, if, as 
dicy exptt% ftflert, that kt «rltich it eba* 
fiils^ is nof the lomei. And ad; coniittehtl^ 
with themfetves, riwy cannot, fa, I ffiinft it 
appears, they do noty mean, that iht Ferlbti 
is really the fame, bnt dnty that Re i& fo iri ^ 
fiaitious Senfe : in foch z Sehft only as tfity 
aflcrt^ for ^is they da ailert, d^at atiy Nun^ 
bar of PerloBS whaterer may Be the fame 
Perfon. The bare onfrfdirig mis NotioTr, dnd 
laying it thus naked and open, frenis ttte 
beft Confbtation of it. Hflwetef, fincc great 
Strefs is faid to be put upon' it, I add the fot 
lowing thin^. 

Pir/?, This Notion is abfolutely contradic- 
tory to that certain CooviSion, vmu^h nfece^ 
iaiily 
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larily and every Moment rifes within us, wbeaD f a 3. 
we turn our Thoughts upon curfelve^ whoi I. 
we refleft upon what te paft, and took for-),/"^^V 
waid upon what is to come. All Imagina- 
tion of a daily Change of that living Agent 
which each A^n calU bimfelf, £)C another, 
or of any fuch Change throughout our whole 
prelent Life, is intM'ely born down by our nar 
tu«l ^(&- of things. Nor is it poffible for 
a Peribn in I:as wits, to alter bis Condu<5tv 
with regard to Ihs. Health oi A&irs, from % 
Sufi^cioQi that, though h&fiiDuId. live to mor^ 
cow, he fhould not, howcrer^^ be the fame 
Ferfon be is. to da^. And yet, if it be rea- 
iboahle tQ a^, vrith rcfpc^t to ai future Lif«5 
i^n.tbis Notioo ihat P^fooality is tranfient.j 
it is reafoo^ik. to a3 upon it, with refped to 
the prefeni. Here then is^ a Notion equally 
applicable to Religion: and to our temporal 
Concerns j And every one fees and feels the 
inexprelTible Abfurdity of it in the latter Cafe : 
If tberefb«t any can take; up wkh it in the 
former, this cannot proceed fnom riie Reaiba 
of the things but Riuft be, owing, to an inr 
ward Unfairnefs, and fccret Corruption of 
Heart. 

Secomify, Et is not an Idea, or abftraft No- 
tion, or Quality, but a Being only, which is 
capable of Life and Action, of Happinefs 
md Mifery. Now aU Beings confeiledly 
continue 
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Diss, cootinue the iame, during the whole Time 
I. of their Exiftence. Con&der thcD a living 

|/VS> Being now exifting, and which has exiftcd 
for any Time alive : this living Being muft 
have done and fu&rcd and enjoyed, what it 
has done and fudged and enjoyed formerly, 
(this living Being, I iay, and not another,) as 
really as it does and fuffcrs and enjoys, what 
it does and fuficrs and enjoys this InAant. 
AH thefe fnccefiive Actions, Enjoyments, and 
Sufierings, areAditms, Enjoyments, and Suf- 
ferings, of the lame livii^ £king. And they 
are fo, pricN' to all Confidoation of its remem- 
bring or forgetting : fince remembring or for- 
getting can make no Alteration in tm Tmth 
of patt Matter of Fad. And fujMpofe this 
Being endued with limited Powers of Know- 
ledge and Memory, there is no more Diffi- 
culty in concdnng it to have a Power, of 
knowing itfelf to be the fame living Being 
which it was fome dme ago, of remembring 
fome of its Actions, Sufferings, and Enjoy- 
ments, and forgetting others, than in con- 
ceiving it to know or remember or forget any 
thing elfe. 

"Tbirdfy^ Every Peribn is confdous, that he 
is now the Umt Petfon or Self he was, as iar 
back as his Remembrance reaches : fince 
when any one reflects upon a paft AAlon of 
his own, he is juft as certain of. the Perfbn 
who 
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who did that Adion, namely, Himfclf, theD i s s« 
Perfon who now reflcfls upon it, as he is cer- J. 
tain that the Action was at all done. Nay ^/V^ 
very often a Perfon's Aflurance of an Aftion 
having been done, of which he is abfolutely 
afliir^, arifes wholly from the Confcioufne^ 
that he himiclf did it. And this He, Perfon, 
or Self, muft either be a SubAance, or the 
Property of fome Subftance. If He, if Per- 
fon, be a Subftance ; then Confcioufnefs that 
He is the fame Perfon, is ConfcJoufnels that 
He is the fame Subftance. If the Perfon, or 
He, be the Property of a Subftance j ftiU 
Confcicmfnefs that He is the fame Property is 
as certain a Proof that his Subftance remains 
the iame, as Confcioufnefs that he remains the 
lame Subftance would be : fince the fame 
Property cannot be transferred from one Sub* 
ftance to another. . 

But though we are thus certain, that we 
are the fame Agents, living Beings, or Sub- 
ftances. Now, which we vfcre as far back as 
our Remembrance reaches i\yet it is aiked. 
Whether we may not poffibly be deceived in 
it ? And this Queftion may be alked at the 
End of any Demonftration whatever : be- 
caufe it is a Queftion concerning the Truth 
of Pei'ceplion by Memory. And he who 
can doubt, whether Perception by Memory 
can in this Ofe be depended upon, may 
G g doubt 
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Diss, doobt alTo, whether Perception by Dedudion 

I. and Reafoning, which alfo include Memory, 

l^VNJo: indeed whether intuitive Perception can. 

Here then we can go no ferther. For it is 

ridiculous to attempt to prove the Truth of 

tbofe Perceptions, whofe Truth we can no 

othcrvdfe prove, than by other Perceptions 

of exactly the lame Kind with them, and 

which there is juft the fime Ground to fnC' 

pe& ; or to attempt to prove die Truth of 

our Faculdes, which can no otherwife be 

proved, than by the Uie or Means of tho& 

very lulpcAed Faculties themfelvcs. 



DIS- 
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. D I S S E k t*. 11* 
Of the Nature of Virtue* 

THAT which renders Beings capable of D i s s* 
moral Government, is their having a H. 
moral Nature, and moral Faculties of Per^-iv^^J 
ceptbn and of AfUon. Brute Creatures are 
im{»'eiled and aAuated by various Inflin£tB 
and Pi'openiions : fo alfo are We. But addt- 
CKMid to this, We have a Capacity of reflec*' 
ting upon Actions and Characters, and ma<- 
Idrig them an CH>jed: to our Thought : And 
on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
spprdve fome Actions, under the peculiar 
View of their being virtuous and of Good*- 
defert } and difapprove Others, as vicious and 
of lU-delert. That we have this moral ap- 
proving and difapproving ■ Faculty, is certain 

• This way of Tpeaking is taken from Epiilelui •, and is 
Oa&e ak of as feeming ihe nibll full, and leall liable to Cavi). 
And the moni FicuUy may be underllood to have thefe 
two, Ejpithets, AiifMifiM and ii-sJoju/dBs-wii, upon a double 
Account : Becaufe, upon a Survey of Afllons, whether be- 
fbte or after they arc done, it determines them to be good or 
evil t and alfo bctaafe it determines itfelf to be the Guide of 
Aftion and of Life, in Co n trad ID! n ft ion from all other Fa- 
Colciei, or nktund Principles of AAlon : in the very fame 
Mwner, u fbeculative Reaibn dircHiy and naturally judges of 
TpeCnlativc Truth and FalHiood ; and, at the fime Time, ii 
«tended wjtk a Conlcionfnefs upon RrfiShn, thit the natural 
iUght CO jttdg* of them belongs to it. 

* Alt. EpiA. L. I. c I. 

G g 2 from 
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Diss, from our experiencing it in Ourfdves, and 
II- recognizing it in each other. It appears from 
L/'W our exerci^g it unavoidably, in the Appro- 
bation and Disapprobation even of feigned 
Charaders : From the Words, right and 
wrong, odious and aoruable, bafe and wor- 
thy, with many others of like Signification 
in all Languages, applied to Adions and Oia- 
raders : From the many written Syilems of 
Morals which fuppofe it ; lince it cannot be 
ima^ned, that all thefe Authors, throughout 
all Uiefe Treadfes, had abfolutdy no Mean- 
ing at all to their Words, or a Meaning mere^ 
ly chimerical : From our natural Senie of 
Gratitude, which implies a Diltindion be- 
tween merely being the Inftniment of Good, 
and intending it : From the like DiftJndion, 
every one makes, between Injury and mere 
Hum, which, Hobbi fays, is peculiar to 
Mankind } And between-Injury and juft Pu- 
nilhment, a Diflindtion plainly natural, priw 
to the Consideration of human Laws. It is 
manifeft great Part of common language, 
and of common Behaviour over the World, is 
formed upon Suppofiiion of fuch a Moral 
Faculty ; whether called Confcience, moral 
Reafon, moral Senfc, or divine Reafon ; 
whether confidered as a Sentiment of the 
Undcrftanding, or as a Perception of the 
Heart, or, which feems the Tmth, as in- 
cluding both. Nor is it at all doubtful in the 
general, 
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general, what Courfe of Aflion this Facul-D is a. 
ty, or praftical difcerning Power within us, II.. 
approves, and what it diiapproves. For, as -''V*-' 
much as it has been difputed wherein Virtue 
conlifts, or whatever Ground for Doubt there 
may be about Particulars ; yet, in general, 
there is in reality an univerfally acknowledged 
Standard of it. It is That, which all Ages 
and all Countries have made Profeffion of in 
Publick : it is That, which every Man you 
meet, puts on the Shew of; it is That, 
which the primary and fundamental Laws of 
all civil Conftitutions, over the Face of the 
Earth, make it their Bulinefs and Endeavour 
to enforce the Praftice of upon Mankind : 
namely, Juftice, Veracity, and Regard to 
common Good. It being manifeft then, in 
general, that we have fuch a Faculty or Dif- 
ccrnment as this ; it may be of Ufe to re- 
mark fome things, more diftinflly, concern- 
ing it. • 

Tirfiy It ought to be obferved, that the 
Objeft of this Faculty is Adtions ^ compre- 
hendinfg under that Name adlive or praSical 
Principles : thoie Principles from which Men 
would aft, if Occafions and Orcumftances 

ton. L. Q. 16. Viituds lans omoii in AAione conRliit. Cic. 
Off. 1. I. c. 6. 

Gg 3 gave 
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Diss, gave them Power } and wluch, when fixed 
U. and habitual in any Perfon, we call, his 

^/WCharadcr. It docs not appear, that Brutec 
have the leaft reflex Senfe of Actions, as dif^ 
tinguiOied irom Events : or that Will and 
Dcfign, which conftitute the very Nature of 
Anions as fuch, are at all an ObjeA to their 
Perception, fiut to cms they are : And they 
are the Object, and the only one, of the 
approving and difpapproving Faculty. Aiding, 
Conduct, Behaviour, abftraded from all He* 
»rd to what is, in Fa£t and Event, the 
Confequence of it, is itfelf the natural OIk 
jcft of the moral Difcernment ; a« ipecuLt- 
five Truth and FaUhood is, of fpecalativ« 
Reaibn. Intention of fuch and fiich Ouife* 
quenccs, indeed, is always included ; for it is 
Part of the A^ion itfelf: but thoudi the 
intended good or bad Confequences do not 
follow, we have exafUy the larae Senle of 
f the Action as if they did. In tike Manna* 
we think well or ill of Characters, abftraiSied 
from all Confideratioa of the good or the 
evil, which Perfons of iiich Characters have 
it actually in th^ Power to do. We never, 
in the moral Way, ai^ud or blame either 
ourfelvcG or others, for what we enjoy oc 
wliat we fuiFer, or for having Impreffions 
made upon us which, we coB^dcr as altoge^ 
(her otf t pf our Pow? : but only for wnat 
wp 
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we do, or would have done had it been in D i s s. 
-our Power ; or for what we leave undone II. 
which we might have done, or would havet/'VN; 
-left undone though we could have done it. 

Secondly, Our Senfc or Difccrnment c£ 
Anions as morally good or evil, implies in 
it a Senfe or Difccrnment of them as (rf" 
good or ill Defert. It may be difficult to 
explain this Perception, fo as to anfwer all 
the Queftions which may be afkcd concern- 
ing it : But every one fpeaks of iiich and 
fuch Adions as deferving Punifhment ; and 
it is not, I fuppofe, pretended that they have 
abfolutely no Meaning at all to the Expre^ 
fion. Now the Meaning plainly is not» 
that we conceive it f«: the Good of Soci- 
■ety, that the Doer of fuch Anions fliould 
be made to iuffer. For if unhappily it 
were refolved, that a Man who, by feme 
Innocent Aftion, was infcftcd with the 
Plague, (hould be left to perifh, left, by 
other Peoples coming near iiim, the Infec- 
tion fliould fpread : no one would fay, ho 
deferved this Treatment. Innocence and lU- 
defert are inconliflxnt Ideas. lll-de£brt al- 
ways fuppoies Guilt : and if one be not Part 
of the other, yet they are evidently and na- 
turally connefted in our Mind. The Sight 
of a Man m Mifery raifes our Compaffioo 
G g ■ 4 tovrards 
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D I 8 s. towards him ; and, if this Mifery be inflift- 
II. cd on him by another, our Indignation a- 

i/Wgaiiift the AuthOT of it. But when we are 
informed, that the Su^rer is a Villain, and 
is puniflicd only for hjs Treachery or Cru- 
elty i our Compalliott exceedingly Icflens, 
and, in many Inftances, our IniUgnation 
wholly fubfides. Now what produces this 
Efie£t, is the Conception of That in the 
Sufierer, which we call lll-defert. Upon 
confidering then, or viewing together, our 
NoUon of Vice and That of Mifery, there 
refults a third. That of Ill-defert. And thus 
there is in human Creatures an AS(x^^ 
tion of the two Ideas, natural and moral 
Evil, Wickcdnefs and Punifhment. If this 
Allbciation were merely artificial or acciden- 
tal, it were nothing : but being moil un- 
queilionably natural, it greatly concerns us 
to attend to it, inftead of endeavouring to 
explain it aviray. 

It may be obferved Sirther, concerning our 
Perception of good and of ill Defert, that 
the former is very weak with reipeA to com- 
mon Inftances of Virtue, One Reafon of 
which may be, that it does not appear to 
a Spcftator, how fer fuch Inftances of Vir- 
tue proceed from a virtuous Principle, kx in 
what Degree this Principle Js prevalent : 
iince 
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fince 3 very weak Regard to Virtue may be D 1 8 8. 
iuflideot to make Men aA well in many n. 
common Inftances. And on the other hand, v/V^ 
our Perception of Ili-def^ in vicious Ac- 
tions leflens, in I^portion to the Tempta> 
tions Men are thought to have had to iuch 
Vices. For, Vice in human Creatures caa- . 
£fUng chiefly in the AbTence or Want of 
the virtuous Principle ; though a Man be 
overcome, fuppofe, by Tortures, it does not 
from thence appear, to what Degree the vir- 
tuous Principle was wanting. AU that ap- 
pears is, that he had it not in fuch a De- 
gree, as to prevail over the Temptation : 
But poUibly he had it in a Degree, which 
would have rendred him Proof againft com- 
mon Temptations. 

^Tbirdlyy Our Perception of Vice and III- 
defert ariies from, and is the Rcfult of, a 
Comparifon of Actions with the Nature 
and Capacities of the-Agent. For, the mere 
Negte£t of doing what we ou^t to do, 
would, in many Cafes, be determined by 
all Men to be in the higheft Degree vicious. 
And this Determination muft ariie from 
fuch Comparifon, and be the Refult of it ; 
becaufe fuch NegleA would not be vicious 
in Creatures of other Natures and Capaci- 
ties, as Brutes. And it is the lame alfo 
with 
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Diss, wkh rdpeft to poAttre Vices, or fbch &s 
IL confift » doing wiMt we ought not For, 

V/Wevciy one fau a di^cnt Sraie of Harm 
done by an Idiot, MeAmxa or Child, and 
by one of nuture and Gamm(Hi Under- 
ntnding { thoa^ die Adion of both, in- 
doding the Intention which is Part of the 
AAion, be the iame : as it may be, fince 
Idiots and Madmen, as well as Children, 
are capable not only of doing Miichiei^ but 
alfo of intending it. Now this Di&rence 
muft arife from ibmewhat diiberoed in the 
Nature or Capacities of one, which renders 
dK A4%bn vicious •, and Uie Want of which 
in the other, renders the fame Action in- 
nocent or kft viciouB : And this plainly 
fuppofes a Companion, whether reileifted 
upon or not, between tlie AdHon and Ca- 
pacities of the Agent, previoos to oar de- 
termining an AAion to be vidous. And 
hence arifes a proper Application c£ the 
Ejnthets, incangrnoDs, nnfoitiUjle, diipropor. 
ttonatt, unfit, to A^ons which our moral 
Faculty determines to be ncioas. 

Pourtbly, It dtferws to be confidered, 
whedicr Men are more at Liberty, in Point 
of Morals, -to make dietnfelves tnlferable 
without Reafon, than to make other Peo- 
ple fo : or dMyuteiy to negleft thek own 
greater 
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greater Good> for tbc fake of a prefent lef-D i s s. 
fer GffMificatioii, than they are co negle^ U* 
the Good of otfaer&t whom Nature has com- V/V\i 
mined to their Care, it {hould &em, that 
a due CDn(XTn about onr own Intereft or 
Happine&, and a reaibnable EndeaTow to 
iecufc and promote it, -which is, I think 
very much the Meanii^ of the Word, Pru- 
dence, in our language; it Aiouid feem. 
that this js Virtue, and the contrary Beha- 
riour &ulty aod blameable : Knee, in the 
calmeft way of Rdledtion, we approw <^ 
the jirft, and condemn the other CondaA, 
both in Ourfelvet and Others. This Ap- 
probation and DJfqi^irobatitHi are altoge- 
ther dificceoc from mere Deftre of our own 
or of thdr Happinefs, and from Sorrow up- 
on nuiTing it. For the 0^e£t or Occaiion 
of this hH Kind of Perception, is Satisfac- 
tion, oc Uneafinefs: whereas the Ot^fl of 
the firft is aiftive Behaviour. In oneCaie, 
what our Tboi^ts fix upon, is (nir Con- 
dition: in the other, our Conduct. It is 
true indeed, that Nature has not given us fo 
fcofible a Difapprobation of Imprudence and 
Folly, either in our Ourjehes or Others, as of 
FahW>d, Ix^ibce and Cruelty: 1 fuppofe, 
becaufe that conftant habitual Scnfe d pri- 
vate IntereA and Good, which we always 
carry about with us, render fuch fenfibie 
pifap^ 
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Diss. Disapprobation le& neceflary, le& wanting, 
IL to keq> us fix)m imprudently negleding our 

t/VN; own Happinefs, and fooliihly injuring Our- 
lelves, uian it is ncccilaiy and wanting to 
keep us fixun injuring Others, to whofe 
Good we cannot have ib ftrong. and con- 
ftant a Regard : And alfo becaufe Impru- 
dence and Folly, appearing to bring its own 
Punifbment more immediately and conftant- 
ly than injurious Behavioar, it leJs needs 
^e additional Punifliment, which wou\d be 
infliAed upon it by Othns, had they the 
iame fenfible Indignation againft i^ as a- 
gainftlnjuftice and Fraud and Quelty. Be- 
ndes, Unhappinels bdng in itfelf the natural 
Ol^e£t of Companion ; the Unhappinels 
wluch People bring upon Themfelves, though 
it be wilAiUy, excites in us ibme PJty for 
them : and this of courle teflfens our Dil^ 
picafure againft cbem. But ftiU it is mat- 
ter of £3q>erience, that we are formed fo, 
as to reflet very feverely upon the greater 
Inflances of imprudent Negleds and foolifh 
Rafhnefs, both in Ourfelves and Others. In 
Inftanc^ of this kind. Men often fay c^ 
Themfelves with Remorfe, and of Others 
with fome Indignarion, that they deferved 
to fufferXuch Calamines, becaufe they brought 
them upon themfelves, and would not take 
Warning. Particularly when Perfons come to 
2 Poverty 
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Poverty and Diftrefs by a long courfe of Ex> Diss, 
travagaoce, and after frequent Admonitbns, U. 
though without FaUhood or Injufticci weiyvV 
plainly do net regard fuch People as alike Ob< 
jei^ of Companion with thoie, who are 
brought into uie lame Condition by unavoi- 
dable Acddents. From thele things it ap- 
pears, that Prudence is a Species of Virtue, 
and Folly of Vice : meaning by Fally^ fome- 
what quite difierent from mere Incapacity; 
a thoughtlefs Want of that Regard and At- 
tention to our own Happineis, which wc 
had Capacity &r. And uus the Word pro- 
perly includes ; and, as it feems, in its ufual 
Acceptation : Anr we fcarce apply it to bmte 
Creatures. 

However, if any Perfon be difpoied to dif- 
pute the Matter, I fhall very willingly give 
him up tbe Words Virtue and Vice, as not 
applicable to fVudence and Folly : but muft 
beg l^ve to infift, that the Faculty within us, 
wtuch is the Judge of Actions, apfM'oves of 
prudent Actions, and difapproves imprudent 
ones i I fay prudent and imprudent ji£liotts , 
as fuch, and confidered diftindly from the 
Happinefs or Mifery which they occaGon. 
And by the way, this Obfervalion may help 
to determine, what Jullnefs there is in th^ 
Objection againil Religion, that it teaches us 
to be intercfted and feliifh. 
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T>\%%, Fif^^t Without inquiriftg how fer, and 
U- m vAax Senfe, Virtue is refolvable into Be- 

^^VNilnevolcnce, and Vice into the V^anc of it j it 
may be profter to obfcrvc, that Benevolenca 
and. die Want of it, fingly confidered, are in 
no fort the Whole of Virtue and Vice. Fof 
if this were die Cafe, in the Review of ones 
own Chua£ler or That of Others, our mo* 
lal Underiknding and moral Senfe would be 
iodiffitrent to every thing, but the Degrees 
in which Benevolence prevailed) and the De- 
grees in which it was wanting. That is, we 
&ould neither apjx^ve of Benevolence to 
Some Pcribns rather than to Others, nor dif" 
approve Injuftice and FaUhood upon any ci- 
ther Account, than merely as an Overbalance 
ef Happinefs was fprefeen likely to be pro^ 
duced by the firft, and of Mifery by the 
fecond. But now on the' contmr^, fuppofc 
two Men CompctitoR for any thing whatever, 
iirtiich would be of equal Advantage to each 
of them : Though nothing indeed would be 
more impertinent, than for a Stranger to bufy 
himfelf to get One of them preferred to the 
Other s yet fuch Endeavour would be Virtue, 
in Behalf of a Friend or BenefkAor, abftrac- 
ted from all Confideration of diftant Confe- 
quences : as that Examples of Gratitude, and 
the Cultivation of Friendfhip, would be of 
general Good to the World. Again, fuppofe 
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one Man ihoald, by Fraud or Vidence, takcD 1 a »• 
fi'CHn another the Fruit of his Labour, with I^* 
Intent to give it to a third, who, he thought, *-^VV> 
would have as much f^eoitiie from it, as 
would balance the Pleafure which the firili 
I^eflbr would have had in the Enjoymentj 
and his Vexation in the Lofs of it } fuppofe 
alfo that no bad Confequenccs would follow: 
yet fudi an A£tion would furely be vitiousb 
Nay farther, were Treachery, Violence and 
Injullice, no otherwife vicious, than as fore- 
men likely to produce an Overbalance <A Mi- 
fcry to Society j then, if in any Cafe a Man 
could procnre to hini^ as great Advantage 
\tj an Ad <tf Injuftice, as die whole forefeen 
Inconvenience, likely to be brought upon O- 
thersby it, would amount to; fiich a Piece 
of Injuftice would not be feulty or vicious at 
all : Becaufe it would be no more thad, m 
any other Cafe, i<x a Man to pre&f his own 
Satisfadion to Another's in equal Degrees. 
The Fad then appears to be, that we are con- 
^tuted fo as to condemn Falfhood, unpro- 
voked Violence^ Injaftice, and to approve of 
Benevolence to Some preferably to Others, ab- 
ftraded &om all Conllderation, which Con- 
dud is likelieft to produce an Overbalance of 
Happinefs or Mifery. And therefore, were 
the Author of Nature to propofc nothing to 
lumfelf as an End but the Produdion of 
Happinefs, were His moral Charader merely 
That 
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D 1 8 8. That of Benevolence ; yet Ours is not ib, 
IL Upon that Suppofition indeed^ the ODly Rea- 

(^^Nj£u of his giving us the abovementioned Ap- 
probation of Benevolence to Some PetCons 
nther than Others, and Dila|^robation of 
Falihood, unprovoked Vioknc^ and Injuf- 
dc^ moft be, that He foreiaw, this Confti- 
tution <^ our Nature would produce more 
Happinefi, than forming us with a Temper _ 
of mere general Benevolence. B\».ftUI, fince 
this is our Confiitution ; FaUhood, Violence, 
Injuftice, moft be Vice in us, and Benev»- 
len(» to Some preferably to Others, Virtue } 
abftraded irom all Confidetation of the Over- 
balance of Evil or Good, which they may 
appear likely to produce. 

Now if human Creatures are endued with 
fuch a moral Nature as we have been explain^ 
ing, or with a moral Faculty, the natural 
Ot^ed of which is Actions : moral Govern- 
ment mufl: coniift, in rcndring them happy 
and unhappy, in rewarding and punifhing 
them, as they follow, neglect, or depart froni, 
the moral Rule of Ai^ion interwoven in their 
Nature, or fuggefted and enforced b^ this 
moral Facul^r'j in rewarding and punifliing 
them upon Aconint of tbdr fo doing. 

' P '?♦• 

Ian 
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I am nbt Tenfible^ that I have, in this fifth Diss, 
O[>iervation, contradicted what any Author 11. 
defigoed to a0ert< But fome of great andWVV 
diftuguifhed Merit, have, I think, exprelTed 
themfelves in a Manner, which may occafion 
ibme Daager, to carelels Readers, of imagi- 
ning the ^hole of Virtue to coniift in fingly 
iuining, according to the beft of their Judg* 
-inent^ at promoting the Happinefs of Man- 
.Itind in the prefent State ; and the whole of 
Vice, in doing what they forefee, or might 
£xefee, is likely to produce an Overbalance of 
Unhappinefs ia it^ than which Miftake% 
none can be conceived more terrible. For it 
is CNtein, that fome of the moil Hiocking 
Inftances of Injaitice, Adultery, Murder, 
Pojury, and even of Perfecutlon, may, in 
many fuppofeable Cafes, not have the Ap* 
pearance of being likely to produce an Over- 
balance of Mifery in the prefent State : per- 
-Inps fometimes may have the contrary Ap. 
pearance. For this Refieiftion might ealily 
be carried on, but I forbear — —The Happi- 
nels of the Wqrld is the Concern of Him, ^ 
who is the Lord and the Proprietor of it: 
Nor do we know what we are about, when 
We endeavour to promote the Good of Man- 
lund in any Ways, but thofe whtcli He has 
dire£l«d } that ia indeed in all Ways, not con- 
trary to Veracity and Juftice. I fpcak thua 
H h upon 
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Diss, upon Soppofition of Pcdbns really endeavoa- 
n. ring, ID lome Sort> to do good Wiihoiit Re- 

^rWgard to thefe. But the 'Diith Jbttmio bd, 
diat fiich fuppofed Eadeavoors proceed, ^tnoft 
always, from Ambition, the Sphu of Patty. 
or fome indired PrindjiAe, concealed periai^ 
ID great Meafnre from Pafons fbcinfidvet. 
And thoigh it is our Bufiads and osr Doty 
to eDdeavour, widuD dbe Bounds of Vemdty 
ttnd Juftice, to contribute to tbc £^, Onm 
vcoieDce, aDd even Chearfidnetfs uidt^iwtf. 
fioa of our FeUow-OrcBinires: yet from our 
(hort Views, it is gready unoenaib, whcdwr 
diis Endeavour "will. In particubr loftuice^ 
produce an Overbalance <^ I&ppinefs upon 
the whole ; fince fo many and diftaac Auigs 
oiuft come into the Aocouat And Thu 
■which makes it our Duty, is, that ifcert is 
fome Appearance that it vrm, uid no pc^tire 
Appearance fufiicient to balance diis, on the 
contrary Side \ and alfo, that fuch benevt^mc 
Endeavour is a CultivaticHi of diat moft ex- 
cellent of all virtuous Principles, die adive 
Principle of fienevolenoc. 

However, though Vmci^, as well as Juf- 
tice, is to be our Rule of Life } it muft be 
added, otherwife a Snare -will be laid in ^ 
way of fome plain Men, that the Ufe of 
common Forms of Speech genenally under- 
wood, cannot be FaUiood; and, in general, 
that 
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dac there can be no defigned FaUhood with-D i s s. 
out defiMung to deceive. It niuft likewife be n. 
obferved, that in nuroberlefs Cafes, a Man;^^^ 
may be under, the fbi£teft Obligations to^vfaat 
be ibrefees will decave, without his inteodii^ 
^. For it is iinpofl9>le not to fbrefee, that the 
Words and A^ons of Men in dii&reot Ranks 
'«ad Effiployi^nts, and x& difinroit Edoca- 
^oos, v^ perpetually be miftaken by each 
>odur: And it cmnot hut be fe, wlujft the/ 
wiQ joc^ with the utmoft Cnelelliiefs, as 
ithejr daily ^, of what they are not, perlutps, 
enoagh udbtmed to be competent Judges of, 
even thou^ they confidered it mth gteat 
Attention. 
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